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Art. ._—FREE NAVIGATION OF THE RIVER PARANA AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 


Atrnoven at the present day politics absorb our attention almost exclu- 
sively, yet we cannot refuse to collect and register with care all the facts 
and documents which may be of more or less intimate interest to the com- 
mercial and industrial classes of our country. It is with this view that we 
have read with the greatest attention, the deeply interesting paper of Mr. 
Herman Dwerhagen, (a South American, of German origin,) under the 
modest title of An Essay upon the Topography of the Rivers Plata, Pa- 
rana, Paraguay, Bermejo, and Pucomaya. 

The prevailing thought, in this essay, and which amongst others, shows 
the advanced ideas of the author, had previously found expression in several 
works devoted to this subject, and particularly in the interesting memoir of 
Senor Arenales, upon the colonization of the Gran Chaco by Europeans, and 
the navigation of the Bermejo. Yet though this is a subject not so immediately 
connected with ours as it may appear at the first glance, that luminous 
thought shines with fresh luster, now that steam navigation is on the eve of 
establishing its irresistible empire and its prolific influence in the magnifi- 
cent valleys of the Rio de La Plata. Moreover, we shall be still further 
interested in this question of European emigration to the Plata, when, as we 
predict will be the case, American ships shall be required to carry the emi- 
grants from France and Italy, which countries do not possess disposable 
vessels enough to satisfy the demand for them; and we shall be interested 
yet more when these emigrants, for the most part not belonging to the classes 
of the great consumers of Europe, will from their easily improvable circum- 
stances in South America rapidly become consumers. They will then 
require and prefer cottons, calicoes, and agricultural implements and 
machines of American manufacture in preference to all others. 

At the epoch when Arias and Cornejo studied the course of the famous 
River Bermejo—a river which will soon fix the attention of the commercial 
world—their labors could only be considered as belonging to the domain of 
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descriptive geography. There are always some few who take an enthusias- 
tic interest in such exploring expeditions, although political economy and 
commercial enterprise do not always immediately profit from discoveries of 
so evident a utility. But in our day, as soon as the possibility of navigating 
a great river is sufficiently demonstrated, the commercial wants of an indus- 
trious and moral people soon level all secondary difficulties, with an ease 
and rapidity in “ps ope with the pressure of modern industry. 

It is presumed that no American of sound mind will now deny the pos- 
sibility of carrying into execution the plans of civilization and colonization 
of which Mr. Dwerhagen has given us a sketch, for this would be to forget 
the astonishing tableau which their own country presents to the gaze of the 
whole world. True it is, that the consummation for which he so ardently 
longed has been hitherto checked by the state of anarchy and civil war in 
which the Atlantic Republics of South America have been so long engaged. 
But now that industry and Commerce are re-established upon a firmer basis, 
and broader principles than ever before—now that a general movement of 
civilization and progress has united all men in an understanding of their true 
interest ; it is not too much to say that their governments will do likewise, 
and so conduct themselves as will redound to their honor and credit. 

In the last news from the Rio de La Plata, and still more in our own inti- 
mate and personal knowledge of those countries, we find good reasons to 
believe that a complete and durable peace will continue throughout those 
nations most interested in the navigation of the Plata; and that will more 
closely cement each year those friendly relations among themselves, which 
are, after all, the surest safeguards of the happiness and tranquillity of 
mankind. 

Buenos-Aires and Monte-Video, it has been said, must always be rivals, 
because they will always have opposite interests. But we answer, no; 
because that idea was original with the government of General Rosas, and 
speaks of those times, now about to pass away, in which the word rivalry 
was synonymous with hatred and envy, and implied, in the mind of him who 
used it, a necessity for the complete slavery or extermination of his enemies. 
Their interests are not now hostile to the degree which some men imagine ; 
and each day they must become less so: for “ There is a good time coming” 
in the Rio de La Plata; to-day the sun shines there for all the world. 
Each independent state in those regions can now labor for its own agyran- 
dizement, augmenting its riches or its happiness without injury to its 
neighbors, who can, in their turn, powerfully contribute to the general result 
—the prosperity of all. But if Buenos-Aires, hitherto the only retrogade 
element in operation there, still chooses to cling to a system which cannot 
longer prevent the progress of her immediite neighbors, she will be the 
victim of an immediate catastrophe. She will find herself crushed under the 
wheels of the chariot of civilization, which, like that of the rising sun, never 
stops in its onward career, 

But if Buenos- Ayres, taught by the sad experience of the past—if this 
once happy city grown prematurely old from the sighs of despair, and the 
groans which the iron heel of tyranny has not been able to suppress—will 
change her system of ruin and desolation into a system of peaceful and social 
organization—if she will firmly resolve to assist her neighbors in the march 
of progress, fur which God has placed man upon the carth that he may 
tnerease and multiply—then the elements of order, of peace, and of pros- 
perity, will Le complete in this beautiful portion of the New World. But, 
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whether she does or not, the other nations of these magnificent valleys, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, Corrientes, Entre-Rios, and the Banda-Oriental, 
will go on without her. They will draw to themselves all the peace-loving 
citizens, and all prosperity will belong to them, leaving their sister to suffer 
what is perhaps a just retribution, under the unopposed will of the wild 
nomad of the Pampas. Yes, though Rosas remain in his guinfa of San 
Palermo—though he cast his glance over his butcher shambles of Santos 
Lugares, his wings are clipped for ever; beyond that, their fatal shadow can 
extend no more. 

Sceptics may rest satisfied that there is nothing utopian in these anticipa- 
tions. They are logically founded upon the truth, that the narrow and ego- 
tistical policy of tyrants, cannot restrain a generous enthusiasm, when 
combined with patriotic courage in the procurement of our natural rights— 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, These countries of which we 
write are about to advance, in proportion as European emigration sends 

halanx after phalanx of the army of industry to conquer these hospitable 
ands ; for each arrival will but increase the security of traffic—harmonize 
the more discordant interests, and allure the hearts of men to a love for the 
beautiful paths of peace. It is on account of these effects that the country to 
which Providence direets the step of the emigrant, ought to esteem itself 
happy to possess him. 

Until now, the Banda-Oriental of the Uruguay has perfectly compre- 
hended the justness of those principles which are found sufficiently developed 
in the luminous works of the modern publicists. She has always attracted 
to herself a large European emigration, and we do not believe that she will 
ever have occasion to repent her foresight. May those of her neighbors who 
are still plunged in the darkness of the middle ages profit by her example ! 

For ourselves, who, without being optimists, have full faith in the happy 
future of those regions, we shall, as we have ever done, seize every oppor- 
tunity which presents itself to reconcile people’s minds in them to the 
ideas of order and peace. And that others may do the same—that they 
may at least think kindly and give us their sympathies, if naught else, it 
has appeared to us proper to place before them the probable future destinies 
of those countries, such as it is found pencilled in the conscientious labor of 
Mr. Dwerhagen, of which we give a free translation, aceompanied by some 
notes of our own :— 


ESSAY UPON THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE RIVERS PLATA, PARANA, PARAGUAY, BERMEJO, AND 
PILCOMAYO, TO SERVE AS A MEMOIR FOR THEIR NAVIGATION, 


The majestic flood of the Plata will be the origin and motive power of a 
fraternal and durable league between the Argentine and Bolivian Republies. 
Its navigation extends from its mouth, in 35° south latitude, to the junction 
of the Jauru with the Paraguay, in 16° 20’ south latitude, thus giving us 
the enormous distance of 19° of latitude, which can be navigated without 
any obstacle. This fact is incontestible, inasmuch as history teaches us that 
as early as in 1557, Rufeo de Chaves, at the head of 220 warriors, ascended 
the Paraguay to the Jauru, in the necessary vessels, which generally, at this 
period, were brigs of considerable draft of water. 

The provinces of the Republic of Bolivia which are the most interested in 
the free navigation of the Paraguay, the principal tributary of the Parana, 
are those of Moxos, Chiquitos, and Santa Cruz de la Sierra. 

These extended provinces, the most fertile of Bolivia, and which contain 
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more than two-thirds, or nearly 43,000 leagues square of this republic, 
furnish at this moment almost nothing in comparison with that which they 
would produce, if they could find an opening for their productions. The 
principal are : sugar, rice, coffee, indigo, cocoa, cotton, (that. of Moxos is one 
of the best qualities known,) different grains, drugs of many species and 
much value; among others, quinine, dye woods, tobacco, rum, cabinet and 
building woods of the best quality, hides, furs, dc. A*l these articles cannot 
be transported across the Cordilleras to the Pacific voast, for the simple 
reason that the expense of transport would exceed their value at the place of 
embarkation. 

These provinces are decidedly the richest and the most fertile of Bolivia ; 
and to prove this assertion, we need only to recollect that the Jesuits gave 
them a special preference, and that they have besides the immense advan- 
tage of being peopled, in great part, by very intelligent, and naturally indus- 
trious Indians, who, though their present oecupations are not in truth very 
productive, would soon change them for the eultivation of cocoa, suger, 
coffee, rice, &c., from the moment in which these productions would have a 
market. In their own interest they would see themselves forced to give the 

reference to this branch of industry, at least for a certain time, by the 
introduction of manufactured articles, cheaper and better adapted to their 
wants, than those which they now make for themselves. 

The great invention of the immortal American, Robert Fulton, promises 
and assures to us, before long, this happy revolution, and this new branch of 
Commerce. With this powerful auxiliary we shal? give an entirely different 
aspect, and an incredible activity to the Commerce of all the republies of the 
Rio de La Plata. 

Look at the difference which exists between those countries and the 
United States of the North. When that government bought Louisiana from 
France in 1804, only a sparse and feeble population existed upon the banks 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries. It was not until six years after, that 
steamboats began to be introdueed. Until then it had been considered as 
an impossibility to ascend those rivers with heavily laden boats, on account 
of the extreme rapidity of the current. But steam soon gave life to agricul- 
ture and to Commerce, and from that moment provoked an extraordinary 
emigration from the Atlantic States, that is to say, from the East to the 
West—in such manner that in the space of twenty years, not only a consi- 
derable number of cities, but even entire states were founded upon the rivers 
of the West. 

Bat in the regions of the Plata there is no necessity, as there was in the 
North, to wait for the country to be peopled ; and still less need to abandon 
the fate of our Commerce to the slow and costly manner of ascending our 
rivers, which we now use. For on the one hand, the country where these 
rivers flow is already peopled by civilized, laborious men ; and on the other 
steamboats of the most improved construction may be procured, with which 
we can navigate from one extremity to the other with certainty and speed, 
whilst sailing vessels remain tied to a tree, waiting until it pleases San 
Antonio to send them a favorable wind. The author of this memoir has 
proved this himself, by remaining fifteen days in the same place without 
being able to advance a single furlong. 

In the present state of things, the provinces of Moxos, Chiquitos, and 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, do not bring any Commercial revenue to the Repub- 
lic of Bolivia ; anj it is probable that the little Commerce which they make 
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passes through the hands of the Brazilians of Matto Grosso. But Commerce 
once opened with the Rio de La Plata, and the Government of Bolivia 
having established convenient ports upon the river Paraguay, the inhab- 
itants of those provinces would soon frequent such of these ports as would 
appear the most advantageous to their interests ; for Commerce is like water, 
it always looks for its level, and finds its way naturally to those places where 
it will prosper. 

The direct Commerce which Bolivia would establish with the Atlantic 
seaboard, would make it one of the richest countries in the world, even 
independently of its wonderful mines, and such branches of Commerce 
as it has possessed for some time upon the Pacific coast. 

At present, the port called Lamar, formerly Cobija, occupies the whole 
attention of the Bolivian government, which totally neglects the fate, the 
interests and the prosperity of more than two-thirds of its territory, save that 
it has published a decree offering a reward of $20,000 to the first steamboat 
which shall arrive upon her frontier from the Atlantic ocean. Nevertheless, 
it is incontestible that these two-thirds ought to produce a revenue much 
superior to that of the other third, and will do so, when once its agriculture 
and Commeree, finding an outlet to the river Paraguay, shall favor without 
restriction, the increase of the population. 

Bolivia feels both the need and the desire of augmenting her population ; 
but it is felt that this ean only come by the steam navigation of her rivers, 
because from the moment when the hundred mouths of fame shall have 
proclaimed abroad an easy access to the important provinces under consider- 
ation, the attention of foreigners will be drawn towards them. 

By the aid of steam a European could debark at Monte-Video, and continue 
his voyage to Bolivia without the least fatigue, and at trifling expense ; 
whilst in going directly from Europe or the United States to Cobija, by Cape 
Horn or the isthmus of Panama, he would expend double the money, 
without counting the fatigues and risks to which he would be exposed 
besides. 

With a steamboat, and when the captains shall have become familiar with 
the navigation of the river, the trip from Monte-Video, or Buenos-Aires, to 
the mouth of the Jauru, in 16° 20’ south latitude, could be made in eight 
days, taking for comparison an equal distance upon the Mississippi. As for 
the return voyage, down stream, it could of course be made in much less 
time. 

Where is the man, then, who would shrink from undertaking such a 
voyage, when he could find aboard of a boat, perhaps, even greater comforts 
than in his own house? The Bolivians themselves would, many of them, 
accompany their productions to the Atlantic seaboard, and, after eflecting 
their sales, return again with such an assortment of goods as might please 
their fancy. 

What we have"aiready said of the consequences of the free navigation of 
Parana and the Paraguay, is equally applicable to the great and deep 
Pilcomayo, which is navigable to within a short distance of Chuquisaca. By 
means of this famous river which flows through lands of an astonishing 
fertility, we could also receive coffee, sugar, cotton, rice, and tobacco, in fine, 
the chief productions of both Indies—that is to say, all that nature, aided by 
the hand of man, is capable of producing between the tropics. 

European emigration, which must seek a home in these agricultural 
regions, will soon attract the attention of the Indians, who are a quiet and 
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peaceable race, and will naturally produce with them a more or less lucra- 
tive Commerce. For the emigrants would soon commence to plant and sow 
the intertropical uctions ; and, whilst waiting for the harvests, with the 
help of the Indian they would collect all that the luxuriant forests which 
line the rivers spontaneously produce: for instance, honey, wax, furs, and 
many other articles, as yet unknown in Commerce, and comprising different 
species of rare and precious woods, which may become very useful to the 
development of European industry. 

In a word, the navigation of the Pileomayo would facilitate, with incal- 
culable promptitude, the civilization of the Indians who inhabit the vast ter- 
ritories through which this river runs, and which all ancient and modern at- 
tempts have not been able to do in three centuries.* 

In this way the Republics of the Atlantic seaboard could have a most 
advantageous Commerce with their sister Republic of Bolivia ;+ the former 
would become open marts for all the productions of the world, and the lat- 
ter would remit her own exchange, gathered and prepared by freemen. 

It would also be much more convenient for the Bolivians of the eastern 
slope of the Cordilleras, to make their purchases upon the Atlantic, than at 
any port of the Pacific ocean, so soon as they could go to Monte-Video and 
Buenos-Aires with facility and with the certainty of finding there all they 
could possibly want. In the ports of the Pacific they could not enjoy these 
advantages either with the same facility or on such favorable terms as regards 
price ; because, in the first place, for one ship which would trade to the Pa- 
cific, fifty would come to the Rio de La Plata; and, moreover, because the 
Commerce of the Pacific could not well be made but with provinces produ- 
cing silver and gold, which can easily be transported over the Andes on 
mules. Those which yield articles of great bulk would always prefer inter- 
nal communication wholly by water ; and where one’s interest leads, thither 
go also the interested persons. 

On the other hand, it is easy to comprehend that the merchant from be- 
yond sea would always give the preference to the Rio de La Plata, and 
would sooner content himself with a profit of ten per cent there, than to gain 
thirty in a port like Cobija, for the simple reason that the latter would not 
come to him under two years, whilst from the former his full loaded ship 
would be received in much less than a year.f 

Of the merchants in Europe and the United States many are rich, but 
on the average they do not possess more than a moderate amount of capi- 
tal. For this reason there are but few who can afford to trade in the Com- 
merce of the Pacific, whilst on the contrary there are many to whom the 
Commerce of the Plata would be most agreeable, on account of the facility 
and promptitude of its returns. 

It may be said that, by the new ship-canal which is about to be opened, 
traversing Lake Nicaragua and the river San Juan, the establishment of 
Commerce with Bolivia by the port of Cobija would be much benefited. 
But we can affirm without fear of contradiction that of two ships starting 





* It is true that these Indians have successfully resisted Spanish conquest, accompanied aa it was 
by all kinds of brutality and robbery ; but they are few in number and have always been exceeding- 
ly susceptible to kind treatment, keenly desirous of trade. [{Trans/ator.} 

+ It is well known that Bolivia, formed out of High Peru and the vast region west of the Paraguay, 
anciently made a part of the vice-royalty of Buenos-Aires. [7 rans/ator.] 

Our author is evidently not acquainted with the performances of our American clipper ships, or 
eed with the average rate of the passages of any of our vessels. However, his comparisons of 
ime are just. [Trans/ator.] 
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at the same time from Europe, the one would arrive as soon in the Rio de 
La Plata as the other at the mouth of the river San Juan.* 

But that is not all; the cargo, arrived at the Pacific mouth of the canal, 
in 11° 30’ north latitude, (at the same time in which the cargo sent to the 
Plata would be already transhipped on board a steamboat,) it has to recom- 
mence another long voyage down the coast to the port of Cobija, and that 
without meeting a single moment of favorable wind ; for the wind is con- 
stantly south-east, and therefore entirely contrary. 

Thus, then, we can calculat», taking into account the calms which always 
reign upon the line, that a good sailing vessel would not take less than for- 
ty or fifty days to go from San Juan de Nicaragua to Cobija. Now, by the 
time of her arrival there, the Atlantic merchandise would be already ware- 
housed, either in Chuquisaca or Santa Ana, more than a month previously ! 

There are other theorists who believe that Bolivia could carry on an ac- 
tive Commerce with Europe by the rivers Para and Rio Grande, branches of 
the gigantic Amazon, But it is necessary to consider, Ist, that a Commerce 
by these rivers from the Bolivian provinces of the Pilcomayo, from Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra, and even from Moxos, would require a far greater amount 
of land carriage than by the Paraguay; 2dly, that these rivers traverse a 
wilderness of an immense extent of country, inhabited by intractable sava- 
ges, filled with ferocious animals, and swarming with insects and venomous 
reptiles, which victimize mankind. But worse than all this, the air of the 
lower marshy countries is continually saturated with deleterious miasmata 
and pestilential gases, which one would be compelled to breathe in such 
voyages: 3dly, that during the greater part of the year it rains abundantly, 
and that between these rains the sun is so hot, so burning, and strikes upon 
the water with such force, that it opens the deadworks of the vessels, de- 
stroys the cordage, and exposes the merchandise to be lost or deteriorated 
before arriving at the mouth of the Amazon, If, therefore, one may expect 
to suffer all these obstacles in descending the tributaries of the Amazon, 
what would it be in ascending, when it would be necessary to take a longer 
time, even with steam, and double the time by the present method? And 
what a disastrous effect would such a climate produce upon human health, 
and above all that of Europeans! For, starting from Bolivia, where the 
heat is already high enough, the voyager would go from bad to worse, from 
the necessity of making the greatest part of his trip by that route under the 
equinoctial line. 

Only the savage, the negro, or the half-civilized Indian, is able to endure 
such exposures ; but for the European or his descendant, we regard it as im- 
possible that he should resist them for any length of time. But no such 
fatal effects accompany a navigation upon the tributaries of the Plata, be- 
cause in descending them rapidly we soon find a temperate climate. 

That the Bermejo is navigable almost as far as Tarija, and that by its ram- 
ifications we are brought in contact with the provinces of Jujui and Salta, is now 
beyond doubt; for it has been demonstrated in the most evident manner by 
Don Francisco de Arias, in 1780; by Don Juan Adriano Cornéjo, in 1790, 
and by Don Pablo Soria, in 1828, All three descended the river, and en- 
tered into the Paraguay without the least difficulty ; the first in the month 





* And even were it the same time to Cobija, we have no canal, railroad, or river which crosses the 
Andes ; and, as already stated, the most thickly populated provinces of Bolivia are interior and up- 
on the rivers, [T'rans/ator.] 
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of February, and the second in the months of May and June, and found not 
less than eight feet of water in the channel. 

The advantages which would result to the Argentine Republic by the 
navigation of this river alone, are immense—incalculable ; for a steamboat 
from Buenos-Aires could go to Oran in eight days (perhaps it might 
even go to west : what a stimulant it would be then for the culti- 
vation of the fertile lands of the beautiful Argentine provinces of Tarija, 
Salta, and Tucuman? Above all, when these same provinces have so direct 
and so positive an interest in the free navigation of the Bermejo (which -wa- 
ters all the three), for the easy transportation of their present productions, 
which consist principally in rice, coffee, grain, indigo, wax, honey, tobacco, 
woods of all kinds, bark for tanning, raw and tanned hides, hair, ete. These 
fields of an astonishing fertility, the truest mines of wealth which are found 
upon the surface of the earth, greatly favor the propagation of the human 
race; whilst those other mines which are explored with such eagerness in 
the bowels of the earth, destroy mankind and depopulate the country. Yet 
at the time in which we write these better treasures are abandoned, not for 
the want of hands, for in these provinces there are many robust Indians who 
come of their own accord from the chase to work as day laborers for mode- 
rate wages ; but for other causes which it would take too long to enumerate 
here, and of which the principal is the want of a market. 

The territory of Paraguay, as yet so little known, is capable of furnishing 
by itself an enormous quantity of tropical productions, independent of the 
important articles Which are indigenous there, and which it furnishes in 
abundance, such as the yérba matte, corn, cotton, timber and hides. 

We can assure the incredulous that speculators will not be slow in pre- 
senting themselves, either here or elsewhere, to engage in enterprises which 
promise such great profits. We shall then see our rivers and streams, here- 
tofore abandoned and even yet too little explored, soon enlivened by an ac- 
tive Commerce ; and all by the aid of steam. 

Then, also, the lands, especially those which are situated upon the borders 
of the navigable streams, will acquire, in consequence of the prompt and 
easy communication with the ports of the ocean, a value hitherto unknown. 
It is beyond a doubt that the merchants of Asuncion (the capital of Para- 
guay) could transact business with Monte-Video in less time than the mer- 
chants of San-Nicolos-de-los Arroyos* now require for the same object. 
Distance being thus annihilated by the velocity of the means of transport, 
the three cities of Asuncion, Buenos-Aires and Monte-Video, would regard 
themselves thereafter as neighbors, and establish their relations accordingly. 
What immense steps would thereby be made towards civilization, and how 
much this pacific revolution would contribute to extirpate provincial and lo- 
cal jealousies, and convert them into a mutual exchange of the evidences of 
respect and affection ! 

t would be equally to the interest of Brazil to select one or more ports 
in the province of Matto Grosso, upon the river Paraguay, from which the 
productions of this great province could be easily transported, while now 
they remain without value, and its soil continues uninhabited and without 
price. But we believe that we may reasonably flatter ouselves that we shall 
see the Brazilian government actively occupying itself in protecting this en- 





* A small town in the province of Buenos-Aires, 
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terprise, which is entirely in conformity with its interests, as well as those of 
civilization. (See note at conclusion of the translation.) 

In adding the productions of this province to all which we have already 
enumerated, that is to say, domestic animals, wood and metals, to which we 
add the lands which belong to the nation, we ought to recognize and con- 
fess that Providence has destined these countries to be among the most for- 
tunate of the world, and that if they are not, their inhabitants ought only 
to blame themselves, and not the Divine wisdom. 

Indeed, what do these people so favored by nature yet lack in order to be 
able to march forward to the high destinies which are prepared for them, 
and take rank among the richest nations of the earth? Nothing but the 
agency of steam, that by it they may have closer intercourse, and a mutual 
understanding, and enter with sincerity into a family compact of fraternal 
union in a true community of interests, 

These people ought to study well the activity and enterprising character 
of their brethren of North America, who understand better than any other 
nation the construction of steamboats the most favorable to the transport of 
heavy river cargoes, (those which navigate the Mississippi prove it ;) and it 
is proper to observe, that fire-wood is found with the same abundance upon 
these rivers as upon the Mississippi. 

We have shown that the interests of the republic of Bolivia are identical 
with those of all the Atlantic countries, because each of these States, indi- 
vidually, has a powerful motive to desire ardently the free and prompt nav- 
igation of the Parana and the Paraguay.* 

* * % * * * * 

* We here leave our author, because his concluding observations are of 
little value for our purpose. It will be easily perceived that his article was 
written some time ago, and before the great movement took place in the 
region of the Plata, which now makes us sure of their prompt realization. 
What he says about Brazil is not less true than the other remarks in this ar- 
ticle ; for it is mainly by the influence and assistance of that nation that the 
other States have been brought to understand their proper interests in refer- 
ence to their magnificent rivers. And the quintuple treaty signed against 
General Rosas between Paraguay, Corrientes, Entre-Rios, Monte-Video, and 
Brazil, binds these parties not to lay down their arms until the navigation 
of the rivers is secured upon a firm basis, the result of a mutual understand- 
ing. The cause is now so well understood, that the allies have swept every- 
thing before them without firing a shot ; for the troops of Rosas, where 
such exist, will no longer attempt to uphold a system which has brought 
nothing but ruin upon themselves and their families, and they have uniform- 
ly gone over to the liberating banners, and thus swelled the tide of liberty 
and progress, which at length overflows the land. 

Therefore, it is time for American capitalists to be on the move, or Eng- 
land and the English will draw the immense prize which should belong to 
the first comer. E. A. Ha 
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The Culture of Cotton in Turkey. 


Art. I1L—CULTURE OF COTTON IN TURKEY. 


The Experimental Farm, and Agricultural School established near the city 
of Constantinople in the year 1846-7, by Dr. James B. Davis of Charleston, 
South Carolina, has survived the changes which have been made since then in 
the departments of the Ottoman Government ; and, though not in so favor- 
able a condition as could be wished—nor, indeed, worthy of the past 
expenses incurred by the present very enlightened Sultan, is still not void of 
merit. It was, and still is, an enterprise entirely his own; and it would 
appear from the accounts occasionally published in the public papers of the 
capital, respecting it, still commands his interest and attention. 

It is now contemplated to procure again cotton seed from the Southern 
States of North America, and by distributing it throughout different parts 
of this country, make another attempt at improving the culture of cotton in 
those places where cotton of an inferior quality is already produced. To 
facilitate also, the operations of the persons employed in the Agricultural 
School, an order for works connected with the subject was, some time since, 
sent, by command of the Grand Vizier, Rechid Pacha, to Mr. George P. 
Putnam of New York. 

The (official) gazette of the capital, Journal de Constantinople, of the 
19th of November, 1851, contains a long article, written by the present 
director of the Model Farm and Agricultural School, Mr. J. Janesco, from 
which we extract the following remarks. They are deemed not entirely 
void of interest, from being on a subject which must be always worthy of 
particular attention to the people of the Southern States. The editorial 
remarks of the editor introducing the article of the Director of the Farm are 
the following :-— 

“We would add a few words on the subject of a branch of agricultural 
industry which could, or might, contribute powerfully to the increase of the 
wealth of the Ottoman Empire. We allude to the culture of cotton. 

“ Cotton, as Mr. Janesco correctly remarks, had its origin in the East, and 
yet it is not the East which derives profit from its culture. True, it is still 
cultivated there, but it is America which has acquired a superiority in this 
article which ought, from every reason, to belong to Turkey. The Sultan 
has a correct idea of the importance of the cultivation of cotton to his empire, 
and that, in the course of a few years, it might offer a serious competition to 
the United States, and rival them in the advantages which they derive from 
supplying the raw material to France and England. Very great sacrifices 
have been made by the Sultan for the erection of an establishment destined 
for the amelioration of its culture ; but the success has not answered to 
these sacrifices. And yet, this noble sovereign has not abandoned this 
idea; and it may yet be hoped that Turkey will, one day, cultivate ex- 
tensively the same cotton which went as specimens to the Fair of London, 
and was there so highly commended for its quality.” 

Mr. Janesco, before writing, especially on the subject of cotton, remarks 
that “ Mankind in his search for resources to gratify his wants, has, as yet, 
exhausted but few of the means which the earth possesses of raising those 
resources. The ordinary grains, cotton, wool, flax, hemp, and silk, are only 
a few of the articles which have been produced in the quantities susceptible 
of culture.” “What,” he asks, “ are cotton, flax, and silk, in comparison to 
the other textile plants—such as the agave of America, the apocynum of 
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Syria, the asclepias (mullen wort) of the same country, the hemp-apocynum 
of America, the Aboutelin of India, the Alceas of Spain, the mauve of 
Corsica, that of India, the paper mulberry of China, the nettle of Tartary, 
that of Kamschatka, the broom of Spain, and a great number of thready 
plants ? Cotton grows spontaneously in all the warmer parts of Asia, Africa, 
and America. Whilst this plant had its origin in the East, and its culti- 
vation is more or less carried on in the three parts of the old world which 
form the Ottoman Empire, (Europe, Asia, and Africa,) yet it is not this 
country which profits most from it. As a general rule, it will not grow in a 
climate which freezes ; in very warm climates it forms a tree, and grows to 
a considerable hight, whilst in the temperate zone it becomes an annual 
plant. Turkey, therefore, offers the most favorable of climates for its annual 
cultivation. In the United States its immense cultivation, and the progress 
also yearly made in its manufacture, offers a great competition to Great 
Britain ; and with the industry and enterprise tor which the people of the 
United States are so eminently remarkable, it may be supposed that in the 
course of a few years, they will both cultivate and manufacture for them- 
selves. Turkey is better qualified for being an agricultural country, and 
only for producing cotton for the looms of Europe. It may be remarked, 
that America has robbed the East of this plant as well as it has of another 
great source of her prosperity. We allude to the coffee plant. The history 
of Coffee is perhaps not known or rather remembered by every one. In the 
16th century an Ottoman ambassador, Soliman Aga, presented some of the 
seeds to a king of France, as a pleasant beverage produced in Arabia; in 
1654 an Armenian, named Pasquel, opened the first shop for the sale of 
coffee (an infusion of it) in Paris. It is now of general use all over the 
world ; and nearly all the coffee drank is the produce of America, where 
about one century ago, it was not cultivated at all. The people of the East 
in place of raising it themselves, borrow it from the Americans.” 

Mr, Janesco goes on to say, that those persons who are true friends of the 
Ottoman Government have strongly advised it to encourage agriculture as 
its chief source of public industry and wealth—especially those branches of 
it which offer a sale in the more manufacturing parts of Europe. The 
culture of cotton, silk, coffee, and drugs, and the raising of wool, are the 
safest and surest means of perpetuating the independence—even the exist- 
ence of Turkey, surrounded, as she is, by nations opposed by principle to 
both the one and the other.” ‘“ France,” he adds, “ owes her successful 
culture of the mulberry tree to the zeal and sacrifices made by Henry IV., 
and though the task is no enviable one, yet Sultan Abd al Majid may benefit 
his empire to an equal degree, by the amelioration of cotton cultivativn in 
those parts of it where the soil and climate are favorable to its growth.” 

Respecting the culture of cotton in Egypt, Mr. Janesco says, “ It is attrib- 
uted to a Dervish, who, having brought some seeds from India planted 
them in the garden of the Tekkeh, or convent in which he resided. From 
them sprung up such flourishing trees that the late Pacha of Egypt, 
Mehemet Ali, tried, successfully, the culture of cotton in every part of that 
country, where it is now planted once in two or three years, and not 

aunually, as in the United States. He also cites a French writer of the 
name of Baron Inchereau de St. Denys, who reports that cotton has been 
cultivated extensively in Egypt only since 1821; adding that up to that 
time, it was was only produced of an inferior quality, and but little sought 
for in Commerce ; that a French merchant, M. Jumel, having remarked in 
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the garden of Mehemet Ali, at Cairo, some cotton bushes brought from 
India, as ornamental shrubs, he recommended the culture of the plant as an 
object of public utility, and thus Mehemet Ali Pacha, by trying experiments 
with different species of cotton, has done for its culture all that is possible in 
Egypt.* The best cotton is now called in Egypt, he says, Jumel cotton, and 
that it has received a medal at the London Fair. 

Mr. Janesco states that the cultivation of Indian corn in the Turkish 
province of Moldavia was introduced by simply furnishing the inhabitants 
with the seed gratuitously. The soil and climate being propitious to its 
culture, the great utility of the product has created for this province a source 
of immense wealth. Indian corn from Moldavia and the Shores of the Black 
Sea can be raised, exported to England, and sold there cheaper than that 
from the United States. In the same way he expects similar results from 
the introduction of good cotton seed, distributed free of expense to the 
people of those parts of Turkey propitious in soil and climate to its culture. 

Mr. Janesco says that he made his study of cotton culture in Thessaly. 
The two essential points there, he adds, are, that the soil be ploughed 
deeply, and well dressed ; and these are not properly observed in Thessaly, 
where the inhabitants spend all their strength in tilling the ground four 
times, which, however, are together not worth once ploughing and once 
harrowing it. Sufficient attention is not shown to the depth of the tilling 
with a plough which only scratches the soil. This, therefore, they must 
correct, and relieve themselves from the inconvenience in which ignorance 
has placed them. 

The culture of cotton succeeds in Thessaly, he continues, according to the 
year, in heavy and light soils. If the year is dry, clayey grounds give 
the best crops; if wet, sandy soils have that result. The crop is sown 
when there is no longer any fear of late frosts, from heavy weather, and 
damp soil. Cotton should be kept clean during its entire yrowth. The 
weeds are cut away by means of weeding-hoes ; a space of at least two feet 
left between the plants, and free to receive the sun, so as to be able to with- 
stand winds and droughts. To execute these dressings, hoeings, &c., the 
people of Thessaly have neither time nor means, and they scarcely till their 
cotton more than once. 

In Turkey, the most needed things, are those instruments which econo- 
mize time and diminish labor. To the plough and the harrow we would 
add the horse-hoe,t which does in one day, with one man, the work of 
twenty man-hoes, and these would supply the place of all other instruments 
of agriculture, to cultivators of all parts of the empire. 

To the preceding, Mr. Janesco, adds that the crop is collected in dry, 
warm weather; but that in Thessaly, as occurred last year, the cotton often 
is completely lost on account of the autumn’s proving rainy and cool. The 
cotton, once picked from the pod, is separated from the seeds by means of 
a very simple and cheap machine. This machine in Thessaly, he says, only 
costs some fifty piastres, a little more than $2. On turning the crank, the 
cotton separates from the seeds between the cylinders, and the latter fall out 
on the table, whilst the fibers are thrown off in the contrary direction. He 
cites a village called Lefterohouri, whose inhabitants cultivate only tobaccu. 
They annually descend from their elevated homes to the plain of Larissa 





* He procured cotton seed and gins from the United States, 
+ The one-horse light plough used by Dr. Davis, 
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and purchase cotton in the pods, and carrying it to their dwellings, there 
separate it from the seeds. From 16 lbs. of pods, which they buy for twelve 
cents, they procure 2? lbs. of cotton thread, and this they dispose of for 
twenty to twenty-five cents, For one dounoom of land (about an acre, or 
something less) they use in Thessaly from 6} Ibs. to 10 lbs. of cotton seed 
which they purchase for four or six cents, and plant it in straight lines. The 
produce of an acre varies from 50 lbs. to 220 lbs. of cotton in the pod. 
This shows that the crop is not a productive one-—the result of bad seed, 
and a miserable system of culture. 

Mr. Janesco states in conclusion :—“ The culture of cotton will soon again 
receive the assistance of the Sultan, and it may be hoped that the best 
results will ensue from it.” 

The Model School established by the Sultan, within a few miles of the 
capital, not being located in a propitious soil, nor favored by climate, does 
not teach the culture of cotton, except theoretically. All the advantages, 
therefore, derived from it thus far, are due to the labors of Dr. Davis, and to 
the seed procured by him for the Sultan, from South Carolina. The practi- 
cal éléves given to him for instruction during the two seasons when the 
School and Farm were in his charge, returned to their homes in Asia Minor, 
and by sowing the pod seed, given them by Dr. Davis, they raised a quality 
of cotton but little inferior to that of the United States. His own crops 
near Constantinople, in Europe, were not so good, owing to the early rains 
which wet it when opening; and the Turkey cotton exhibited at the Fair 
in London, was raised directly from South Carolina seed, and by Dr. Davis’s 
éléves in Asia Minor. It is well that these facts should be known; for it 
may be that, at the Fair, they were omitted by the persons who exhibited 
the cotton, without being acquainted with their history. They will, also, 
serve to show what Turkey may do in respect to the culture of one of the 
staple products of Commerce, with good seed and an improved system of 


cultivation, iP. Be 
ConsTANTINOPLE, December 1, 1851. 





Art. TII—TIE FISHERIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
CHAPTER Ll. 


DESCRIPTION OF FISHING GROUNDS-—-HABITS OF THE FISH, (cop AND MACKEREL)~-MODE OF PURSUIT-~ 
OUTFIT—-CURE—QUANTITY OF CATCH, ETC, 


Tue codfish is an inhabitant of cold waters, though not choosing the 
coldest, and being found, also, thinly, under mild temperatures. Its princi- 
pal resort, on the coast of the American continent, is the region already al- 
luded to, as frequented by English, French, and American fishermen, lying 
within the 40th and extending beyond the 50th degree of north latitude, 
and embraced nearly within the 50th and 65th degrees of west longitude, 
The most celebrated of the grounds embraced within these limits are the 
Grand Bank of Newfoundland and the northern coast of Labrador. La- 
brador is a vast, cold, desert region, peopled only by the Esquimaux, the 
most diminutive and degraded of the human race. It spreads from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to Hudson’s Straits, each of its two coasts being about 
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ten degrees in extent. In the year 1829, the statistics of the fisheries on 
the Labrador coast, according to a statement in the Quebec Stur, were as 


follows :— 
Vessels, Men. Fish, Cwt. Oil, hhds, 
From United States................. 1,500 15,000 ~—-:1,100,000~—:11,000 
Newfoundland eee eer eeeereeeeeee 400 4,000 350,000 8,500 
OE: aie Chin e 4-40 6, 15:0 000 100 800 70,000 700 
England, Jersey dic..........4. 80 4,000 240,000 2,400 
Lower Canada... . Saws 8 150 5,000 50 


New Brunswick... . 20 160 8,000 80 


A AES AABN NRE eRarasaoecnte 





2,108 24,110 1,773,000 


VALUE AT A LOW ESTIMATE. 


2,000,000 ewt. fish, at 108.........cceeccesecessesees £1,000,000 
MU Geld HO Oe, OE IO, Fi os os hoes cobeedds Hiei 90,000 
Skins, furs, seal oil, salmon, dic. ........ccccecescccees 22,000 


£1,112,000 


The Grand Bank, situated on the east side of the Island of Newfound- 
land, is from 400 to 600 miles in length, in the widest part about 200 miles 
in width, and covered by a depth of 25 to 95 fathoms. Of late years it 
has been abandoned by the English, who formerly had an extensive fishery 
there, to the French and Americans. The best fishing ground on this bank 
is between the 42d and 46th parallels of latitude. To the eastward of Grand 
Bank are two small banks, called Jagnet Bank and Outer Bank, and within, 
to the westward, stretching from its southern extremity across to Nova Scotia, 
are a series of banks and ledges, the principal of whi¢h are the following :— 
Green Bank, Whale Bank, Banque Bank, St, Peter’s Bank, the Middle 
Ground, Le Havre Bank, Canso Bank, Sable Island Bank, and Roseway 
Bank. The coasts of Newfoundland and the Gulf of St. Lawrence afford 
other excellent fishing grounds. The cod is found also, in small numbers, 
along the whole coast ‘of New England, but is there sought only in small 
boats, wherries, &e., venturing out but a few miles, and taking only enough 
to furnish the market with fresh fish. 

The mackerel travels over a large portion of the ground visited by the 
cod, but as it likes warmer water, preferring a moderately cool temperature, 
it goes further south and a less distance north. The nature of its food may 
be a partial cause, also, of these movements. It swims at various depths, 
but none of them far below the surface, while the cod seeks the very bottom. 
It enters harbors and rivers, and goes up as far as the limit of tide-water 
In winter it migrates to the south, Vand returns early in the spring, at whic h 
time our fishermen go as far as the eapes of Virginia to meet and have their 
first strike among the northward-moving schools. This southern mackerel 
trip is not usually a very profitable one. The tish are poor, and often hardly 
wo:ti taking, and the fares are usually small, Ouly a portion of tho-e who 
are eng ged during the summer mackereling make this southern trip. ‘The 
advantay ves of it are, that if the mackerel should be comin zg in plenty, and 
be easily taken, those who advance to meet them will have one more blow 
at them than those who wait, and as the profits are very large on such oc- 
casions, it makes a material ditlerence in the result, Another thit g is. that 
a crew for the season may be more easily obtained in the early part of the 
spring than later, when the great body of vessels are fitting out together fur 
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both the cod and mackerel fisheries, and when employment generally is more 
abundant. After an absence of six or seven weeks, they follow the mackerel 
northward, and after packing out the southern catch, attack them in the Bay 
of Massachusetts, or depart to seek them in their more distant resort. 
Through the summer season, and until late in the fall, there is a large fleet 
in the Massachusetts Bay, &c., the “ bay” fishery ranging from the latitude 
of Cape Cod to the Bay of Fundy. The mackerel are often taken plenti- 
fully here, but the average result is less favorable than that obtained further 
to the north. The vessels in the bay are not out the whole season, but re- 
turn to port at convenience; the greater part once in several weeks, some 
nearly every week, and the whole fleet, if near enough, running in for shel- 
ter on the appearance of a storm. The mackerel are very eccentric in their 
habits, appearing sometimes in great numbers at one place, while they are 
to be found nowhere else around. By the time a large number of vessels 
have concentrated at that spot, they may be wholly missing, and may have 
reappeared at some place just before deserted. These movements make it 
necessary for the vessels to make frequent and sudden changes of their po- 
sitions, and keep up a game of search. Where the mackerel have been large 
fleets may often be seen lying to, and fruitlessly endeavoring to “call up” 
the objects of their search, not even “getting a bite;” while at the place 
where the mackerel are, at this time, may be seen only a half-dozen, a couple, 
or a lone vessel, filling up as fast as the fish can be drawn in. The most fre- 
quented spots in the “ bay” are Jeffrey’s Bank, off Penobscot Bay, in about 
latitude 43°, longitude 68°; Cash’s Ledge, latitude 43°, longitude 69°; Jef- 
frey’s Ledge, latitude 43°, longitude 70°; and George’s Shoal, off Cape 
Cod, in about latitude 42°, longitude 68°. At one of these places, several 
hundred vessels may often be seen gathered at one time. 

About June the fleet designed for the long voyage takes its departure. 
Many of these vessels have previously made one trip in the Massachusetts 
Bay, or at the south. Most of these visit the Bay of Cheleur or its vicinity. 
This bay is an arm from the Gulf of St. Lawrence, in the northern part of 
the Province of New Brunswick, in about latitude 47°, longitude 65°. The 
distance traversed in going there is from 1,000 to 1,500 miles, the shortest 
way. In passing through the Gut of Canso, between the northern part of 
Nova Scotia and the Island of Cape Breton, a light duty is paid to the colo- 
nial government. Several cutters are usually stationed near the position of 
the American fleet, to prevent them from carrying on any illicit trade with 
the inhabitants, as is done to some extent, notwithstanding all precautions, 
and to see that no infringement is made upon the rights of the inhabitants. 
Sometimes it has been found necessary to send a larger war vessel to the 
station. The fish taken in these parts are usually fatter and much pre- 
ferable to those taken in Massachusetts Bay; the catch is generally larger 
in the same period, and of course the profits much better. But still there 
are some seasons when this is reversed, and the Cheleur fishermen come 
home sometimes with slim fares and under actual losses, while the bay fish- 
ermen have made an extraordinary good season’s work. The period at 
which the greater part of the fleet start for home is about the last of Sep- 
tember, though some stay until late in October, and a few always lag be- 
aes into November. Often some are there when the “snow begins to 

ow.” 

The vessels employed as mackerelmen average 40 to 90 tons. The larger 
ones, of course, are those principally sent to Cheleur and that region. The 
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outfit of those vessels, for a season of three to four months, is made at an 
expense of several hundred dollars. The heaviest items are for salt and 
barrels. The provision, carried for the use of the men, is principally salted 
beef and pork, potatoes, and a few other vegetables easily kept, ship-bread, 
and flour, with molasses, lard, é&c., sufficient to make frequent messes of 
pancakes and “flippers,” a favorite among fishermen. The number of men 
carried is from five to eleven. Seven is perhaps as nearly an average num- 
ber as any other. The greenest hand usually serves in the capacity of cook. 

The expense of fitting out a codfisherman is not much different. No 
barrels are taken, but a larger quantity of salt. ‘The number of hands varies 
from 9 to 13. The provisioning is much the same-as that of a mackerel- 
man, and the system of the crews much alike. The work, however, is far 
more laborious, generally. For a considerable period the hands are busily 
employed, not ouly during the day, but a good portion of the night. Many 
a youth, who has had his head filled with romantic “stories of the sea,” 
and who may have run away from (in bis estimation) a tyrannical guardian 
ora hard apprenticeship, gets cured of all notions of a sailor’s life by a voy- 
age to Labrador. The time at which the codfishing vessels leave is about 
the first of May, and the time of return is near the first of September. 
Their arrivals home are between that date and the middle of October. 

The mackerel, being put in pickie at the time of catching, on being re- 
packed and fresh pickled, under care of an inspectorship, to regulate their 
classification into the three numbers or brands by which they are designated 
in Commerce, are ready for the market. Very few codfish are pickled; the 
treatment of nearly all of them is, to pile them after dressing in layers of 
salt. On arriving home, they are “ washed out,” and cured by being spread 
on flakes and exposed to the sun and air in pleasant weather. This is, for 
the most part, a distinct branch of the business, and one the proper man- 
agement of which requires considerable experience. Three or four days’ 
drying with a good sun, not too hot, or a stiff north-wester, with a little 
airing afterward, fits them for the market, to which, if near, they are sent 
loose, but for a distant place ere packed and screwed in casks, drums, or 
boxes. The per centage paid the curer is one quintal in twelve, apart from 
the packing. 

Besides the quantity of fish, the oil taken from the cod forms a consider- 
able item in the business. For about every hundred quintals of fish one 
hogshead of oil is produced. It is of little account in burning, -and is used 
for lubricating rough machinery, and in some species of coarse manufacture. 
It is estimated in some statistical works that the quantity of codfish taken in 
the course of a single season averages at least one hundred quintals per man. 
However this may have been formerly—and we think it for all times too 
high an estimate—it cannot be the ease at present. We suspect, although 
this statement appears in works of high authority, that it has something of 
the character of an unsupportable guess, or that it was hastily conceived on 
a very partial examination of data. Although the codfishery is steadier 
than the mackerel, that is, there is less variation, year by year, and between 
different vessels in the amount of catch, and in the size and quality of the 
fish, yet it would require the returns of a number of vessels for a consider- 
able number of years to form a fair estimate of the average catch per man. 
At the present time one hundred quiutals per man would be thought doing 
extraordinarily well, It is reckoned a good season’s work when five hundred 
quintals are brought in by a crew of eight or ten men, and more crews, we 
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think, fall below the average this would give (say fifty quintals per man) than 
are found to exceed it. 


CHAPTER IV. 


TONNAGE TABLE, 1675 To 1850—cAUSE OF FLUCTUATION OF TONNAGE--COMPARISON WITH WHALING 
TONNAGE, ETC, 


The following table, which from the year 1791 we have carefully com- 
iled from official sources, shows the amount of tonnage engaged in the 
isheries from near the time of their commencement to the present. As it 

would be needless for our purpose to give the statement for every year, we 
have, previously to 1840, selected such years only as were necessary to ex- 
hibit any marked variations of the amount. We have here, at one view, a 
picture of the business through all its stages, showing its advances and re- 
trogrades. Both fisheries were embraced in one return until 1830, and we are 
unable for that reason to present separate statements until after that time. 
In the tonnage of the Cod Fishery we have embraced, as well as the regis- 
tered and enrolled, that also licensed, under twenty tons, which is, however, 


but a very small fraction. 


1675.. 
1786-9 
1791.. 
1795.. 
1800.. 
1805.. 
1810.. 
1815.. 
1819... 
1821.. 
1825., 
1828.. 


Cod 


Tons. 95ths, 


25,650 00 
19,185 00 
$2,542 00 
80,933 00 
29,426 00 
57,465 00 
34,827 00 
36,937 00 
65,044 92 
51,821 49 
710,626 02 
14,947 74 


1829.. 101,796 78 


Tons. 95ths. Tons. 95ths, 


Mackerel. Total. 


1830. 
1832. 
1836. 
1840, 
1841, 
1842. 
1848. 
1844, 
1845. 
1846. 
1847, 
1848, 





Cod, 


Tons. 95ths, 


61,554 57 
54,027 70 
63,307 37 
16,035 65 
66,551 84 
54,804 02 
61,224 25 
85,224 77 
69,825 66 
12,516 17 
10,177 52 
82,651 82 
13,882 00 


Mackerel. 


Total. 


Tons, 95ths, Tons. 95ths, 


85,973 38 
47,427 72 
64,424 25 
28,629 19 
11,321 13 
16,096 83 
11,775 70 
16,170 66 
21,413 16 
36,468 16 
81,451 13 
48,558 78 
42,992 02 


97,528 00 
101,455 47 
127,781 62 
104,304 84 

17,873 02 

70,900 85 

73,000 00 
101,395 48 

91,238 82 
108,979 83 
101,628 65 
126,210 65 
116,874 02 


The maximum to ery was in 1829, and that of 
the Mackerel Fishery in 1836. In the latter year also was the largest ag- 
gregate for both fisheries. 

t will be seen that the business, in both branches, has been one of great 
fluctuations, neither steadily progressing, nor remaining for a long time to- 
gether under depression; at least so far as the amount of tonnage is con- 
cerned, which may be regarded a measurably correct index of its prosperity. 
Besides the political causes before indicated, there are several other causes 
deserving mention, The markets for fish are, more than those of mest other 
articles so largely entering in Commerce, subject to fluctuation. They are 
continually liable to a series of contingencies, variously combined, and at 
the blind hazard of which, so impossible is it to anticipate their operation, 
the shipment must often be made. In the first place, fish is one of those 
articles of food, (at least as usually prepared,) not deemed of prime necessity, 
and to which few people anywhere, having free choice, would give the first 
preference, in comparison with other kinds. The demand for it, even where 
most used and valued, is considerably dependent on the supply and price of 
other kinds of food. If those preferred articles are cheap, fish will be in 
lessened demand, but if they are scarce, fish will be called for to make up 
the deficiency, and obviate the inconvenience of dear food. A demand sub- 
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ject to such modifying influences must of course be unsteady. The effect 
may not be altogether observable in the quantity of fish exported, but is 
more felt in the price. The fish, being in the market, must be sold at any 
price, as it is an article that deteriorates 7 with keeping, whether dry 
or in pickle; and if dry is liable, however kept, to be much affected by the 
influences of the weather. Fish are often sold in the West Indies at less 
than they would have brought at the place of shipment, but the loss, on 
such occasions, is usually covered by the profits of the return cargo, and this 
enables the business to be continued and made regular, which else it would 
be temerity to venture on. 

Again, the countries to which fish are mainly exported, are planting com- 
munities, which pay for their imports in their own produce, and that nearly 
all the growth of the existing season. As their ability and disposition is 
always modified by the amount of their crops, the number of customers ap- 
pearing, and the nature of the exchange brought by them severally, the sale 
of fish is perpetually subject to the accidents of the seasons and the caprices 
of general trade. These countries, or provinces, are also, from the nature of 
their system, the most exposed of any to the effects of wars, revolutions, and 
political disturbances generally, even though happening in other places ; and 
the effects of these have often been felt reacting on the sale of fish, as well as 

of other articles exported to them. 

' At home, the effect of wars is always far heavier proportionably upon the 
fishing interest than upon that of Commerce in general. Merchants, as a 
class, are men who have some reserved capital upon which they can lie 
back at such times, and which they can employ in some other safe and pro- 
fitable pursuit on the land. Fishermen (those who own mainly, as well as 
those sailing in the vessels) are men of limited means, who cannot afford 
to lie still, and who have little facility to engage in other business. Ships 
and other large vessels, too, may be ventured out, provided with means of 
defence, or in the hope of eluding an enemy; and the !arge profit realized 
from a successful voyage at such times, is sufficient to encourage the ven- 
ture. But the fishing vessels are both too small to carry any means of 
efficient defence, and are not to be trusted for safety to their sailing abilities. 
Their operations are also necessarily confined to so limited, so well known, 
and so exposed a space, that a single vessel of war, sailing to and fro over 
their grounds, can effectually stop the whole pursuit. 

Another element in the perturbations of the business is, the variation in 
the success of taking the fish. This is subject to ichthyological laws which 
are not yet, or but very partially, comprehended. Some years fish will be found 
in great plenty, voracious and unwary, and so easily taken that the greenest 
crews may make a season’s work of extraordinary success—making more 
money than can be obtained in the time by any regular trade, and the ma- 
jority of professions on land. This is more particularly the case with mack- 
erel. Another year they may be even more plenty, and yet cannot be 
caught. If mackerel, the surface of the water may be thronged with them 
in such large shoals as to seem alive for miles, the vessels appearing to labor 
heavily through their dense masses. They are fut and beautiful, full of life 
and animation, but will touch no bait, turning away their noses in disdain 
from the choicest bits offered them. At the same time, they are so shy and 
watchful that no advantage can be taken of them with the dip-net, and they 
will dodge the point of the gaff without seeming disreli-h of such sharp 
sport. ‘hey seem to know the temper of the steel, and to have measured 
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their own elasticity against it without disadvantage to the latter. They 
seem to be throwing out to their pursuers some such challenge as this: 
“Put out your best tricks, if you would have nice fat fish and plenty of 
them ; we will agree to be split and salted, and branded ‘Mess’ and ‘ No. 
1,’ if we don’t baffle your handsomest skill.” 

The whole habits of the fish, at this time, seem changed from what they 
were in the year of great plenty and great slaughter. This change may 
continue for the whole season, or it may, as is more commonly the case, last 
only for a part of the season. Sometimes, after waiting till near the close, 
ineffectually, and just as the fleet is about to depart, the reaction occurs, and 
the whole fleet is pretty well loaded in a few days. Sometimes it occurs 
after they have nearly all given up, and only a few vessels are on the ground 
to avail themselves of the opportunity. The cause of these differences of 
habit is ef course mainly attributable to the abundance or deficiency, and 
perhaps in part to the good or bad quality of their food. The condition of 
the mackerel is, of course, decisive evidence on that point. 

Another year, and perhaps the very next to one of these years of plenty, the 
fish may hardly be found at all. They have sought out some new resort, or 
revisited an old one from which they have lately been absent. Whichever 
way it is, they elude all search, and spend the whole or a good part of the 
season in security, while their baffled hunters are vainly ranging the ocean 
in quest of them—sailing hither and thither, up and down, over and back, 
visiting this place and departing for that, lying idly at some defile in hope 
to intercept the advance of the finny army, or giving all sail to the breeze, 
and making a long sweep in hope to fetch a compass around them; a thou- 
sand times throwing bait, and finding never a response to the call. Their 
new haunts may be accidentally hit by a few, who make out well, while the 
great mass come home with lean fares, and dispirited with the heavy losses 
incurred in addition to throwing away a season’s work. 

Sometimes, when taken in good numbers, the fish are fat and large ; and 
sometimes so poor and small that it is impossible to make a good market of 
them. Sometimes, again, when scarce, they are so fat as to pay good 
profits on a comparatively small catch; and sometimes, when scarcest, they 
may be very poor. With all these unavoidable contingencies, joined to all 
the irregularities of the market, it is easy to see how the fishing business 
must be subject to frequent and heavy fluctuations. The man who in any 
year sent one vessel in the fishery, if she did well, will be pretty sure to send 
her again the next year, and, if he is able, his luck may induce him to build 
or purchase another vessel, to employ in the same manner. His good for- 
tune will also pretty certainly induce some other to embark in the same 
business who has not before tried it. If, on the other hand, he does badly 
the first year, he may have perseverance to send his single vessel a second 
and a third year; but the heavy losses of one year are often sufficient to 
frighten out an adventurer who would not yet own up to a charge of ex- 
cessive timidity ; and the losses of a series of years often daunt the courage 
of men of shrewd intellect and hopeful temperament. 

The variation in the amount of tonnage in the two fisheries would appear 
much larger, as the real variation of success and change of individuals is 
much greater, were it not for the fact that many of the causes which affeet 
one fishery do not affect the other, and those which are common may not 
happen to both at one time. Codfish may be scarce while Mackerel are 
plenty, and Mackerel plenty while Cod are scarce. One may be fat while the 
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other is poor, and one command a fair price and ready sale while the other 
isa drug. At such times the ability of transfer from one fishery to the 
other is a relief. When a man is tired of risking himself in one, he would 
generally prefer, rather than sacrifice his vessel—which may have been 
lately purchased or built at a cost of $1,000 to $1,800, with all her expen- 
sive appurtenances—to shift her into the other branch: from Cod to Mack- 
erel or from Mackerel to Cod, as the case may be. To illustrate the advan- 
tages of this interchange among the three employments: it is often the case 
that in the spring of the year, the owner of a vessel advertises her for 
the coasting trade, and waits for a freightage, or a fair offer for charter, 
when, none appearing, rather than make a very small business in coasting, 
or it may be to avoid the sheer neeessity of allowing his vessel to lie idle, he 
fits her out at the last moment for Labrador or Bay Cheleur. 

In 1817, the tonnage employed in the Cod and Mackerel Fishery was 
about ten times as large as that in the Whale Fishery, the latter amounting 
to 4,874 41 registered tons, and 349 92 enrolled and licensed. The 
Whaling tonnage made pretty steady advance from that time, and continued 
nearly even with the aggregate Cod and Mackerel tonnage, from 1833 to 
about 1839. It has since been far ahead; in 1842, the Cod and Maekere) 
tonnage was about half of that in the Whale Fishery, two-thirds as much as 
in 1844, half as much, again, in 1845, and two-thirds its amount in 1848 
and 1849. 


CHAPTER V. 


TABLES OF FISHING TONNAGE IN 1797, 1815, anv 1848, BY STATES AND IN THE DIFFERENT PORTS— 
LEADING FISHING PORTS--COMPARISON OF COASTING AND FISHING TONNAGE OF MASSACHUSETTS— 
MACKEREL INSPECTED IN MASSACHUSETTS, 1849, 


The following tables show the distribution of the Cod-Fishing business at 
the periods specified, among the several States engaged in it, and also the 
distribution of the Cod and Mackerel Fisheries among the ports of those 
States, in the year 1848. 

1848. 


84,230 08 
New Hampshire 2,945 66 
Massachusetts 80,710 01 39,504 45 
Rhode Island 724 46 410 08 
Connecticut 1,088 48 ; 4,823 91 
New York 285 02 658 83 


83,406 62 36,957 59 82,573 11 


TABLE OF TONNAGE EMPLOYED IN THE MACKEREL AND COD FISHERIES FROM THE DIF- 
FERENT PORTS OF NEW ENGLAND, JUNE, 1848. 


MAINE. 


Cod tonnage. Mackerel tonnage. Total. 
Passamaquoddy 148 21 868 28 
Machias 415 16 415 15 
8,426 14 8,499 15 
10,977 60 2,268 23 18,245 83 
1,317 08 245 78 1,562 86 
641 94 25 02 667 01 
5,753 06 423 69 6,176 75 
4,569 22 1,181 138 5,750 36 
8,124 03 853 538 8,477 86 
POPTMMING So ios oc ate Cees 6G eae 2,794 41 2,948 71 5,188 17 
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Cod tonnage. Mackerel tonnage. Total. 
WO. s siden ome aA: Sl RRS OH pt 200. G8. ss meres 206 54 
Kennebunk................ aks oe SR ae di ap 632 14 
Wa 0:6 64 04dd sv vctdetia ets vba 229 36 142 69 872 10 
as seeks 34,230 08 7,882 06 42,112 14 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
WUPMMOME ccc ccc tccceceee 2,945 66 571 387 8,517 68 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
a ee 2,865 83 3,488 77 6,354 65 
ics cant d us bwcha.. cco weaens 462 06 462 06 
MIE is a 54. 5 4p 0 kw asda 12,866 24 5,911 60 18,777 84 
NS, ys ip eka tetas eveew ee 26 52 2,683 68 2,710 25 
al skkieds vis rei viet we ee ee 4,222 85 
Marblehead ............. Kei 2,683 68 539 49 8,223 22 
| ESA Spa ress e 529 63 705 81 1,235 49 
OT a Fe eee a 5,384 45 1,029 67 6,414 17 
WOE POE, occ ovaccvecaccce exes Dee Ss ew caas 91 58 
OW I ck 6c dc aN ei eh sicaes 548 33 449 43 997 76 
ESS, 5s SAA SA 14,010 64 22,256 79 36,267 48 
Edgartown TOC Oe oe PSS Tre 1,002 35 128 24 1,130: 59 
SS SOREL RTE SIR §22 74 40 24 563 03 
WE oda enc ee ccsace vie 44,754 64 37,696 08 82,450 72 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence ....... Gi Pi Weide Sh S68 Se a 113 04 
at i oe a Pah oe a ks me a eB hd ata 
ROWNEs5 osn css a EI : 296 94 
WA vaecs vances DieeRaks Wee Oe oe 410 08 
CONNECTICUT. 
Middletown ci. .sei deine See De ol haces F 57 90 
BOW LONGO ovens ccesescs piste Or i ate 8,247 43 
NOE neta nesapaces gah BR Be eka ea 1,518 58 
| Nea beaten § Aa SA er pre Soa wee 4,823 91 
NEW YORK. 
Sag Marner. ...0.0c00006 bepenes LS | See oer 510 41 
PRO. ies eat i ORS OED 8 148 42 
TOMB. cicee nb oh 64 4an sel ee _—_ ale aR E > 658 83 
RECAPITULATION. 
a i ohn cag @ ih ain 84,230 08 7,882 06 42,112 14 
New Hampshire ........... ee” 2,945 66 571 87 3,517 08 
Massachusetts... .. a% aes eee 44,754 64 87,696 08 82,450 72 
Connecticut ......escee .canee OR su ewan ° 4,823 91 
Rhode Island....... pee erry err 410 03 ike Bes 410 08 
New York........ tau cca ds oy CS, SR er oan 658 88 
| rianaine (iehees 87,823 30 46,149 61 133,972 81 


From the foregoing tables it will be seen that Massachusetts owns above 
one half of all the tonnage engaged in the Cod -Fishery, and more than 
three-fourths of that in the Mackerel Fishery. The people of Maine, not- 
withstanding their advantageous situation and extensive facilities, have al- 
most wholly neglected the latter branch. As the seaports of Maine, how- 
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ever, become larger and wealthier, and may if their profits in ship- 
building become reduced, it may be expected that Maine will vigorously 
eontest the supremacy with Massachusetts in both fisheries. 

The towns at present in the lead in the Cod Fishery are the following, 
ranking in the order named. Gloucester and Barnstable, in Massachusetts ; 
Penobscot and Waldoboro’, in Maine; Plymouth, Mass.; Wiscasset, Me. ; 
Beverly, Mass.; Frenchman’s Bay, and Bath, Me.; Newburyport, Mass. ; 
Portland, Me.; and Marblehead, Mass.* 

The towns leading in the Mackerel Fishery are, Barnstable, Gloucester, 
and Newburyport, Mass.; Portland, Me.; Salem, Mass.; and Penobscot, 
Maine. 

Taking both fisheries in connection, the leading towns (that is, the chief 
fishing towns of the United States) are, Barnstable and Gloucester, Mass. ; 
Penobscot, Me.; Newburyport, Mass.; Waldoboro’, Wiscasset, and Port- 
land, Me.; and Beverly, Mass. 

Comparing the tonnage belonging to the State of Massachusetts engaged 
in the fisheries with that employed in the coasting trade, (setting Boston 
aside,) and we find the former considerably more important, as regards the 
amount, than the latter. As concerns the comparative results of the two, 
the fisheries are vastly more important, as they have this character in com- 
mon with agriculture, and above the mass of what are considered productive 
arts, that they are actually productive, while bare Commerce is not so, as is 
the doctrine of Adam Smith, and as is clearly demonstrable, notwithstanding 
the theory of McCulloch, who, while professing to hold to the doctrines of 
Dr. Smith, endeavors to demonstrate the falsity of some of his soundest 
opinions—this among the rest. Nothing is received in Commerce but must 
be paid for, and the augmented value of the thing received over that given, 
although the source of a profit to the merchant, adds nothing, in most cases, 
to the wealth of the nation into which it is imported. On the contrary, 
(if the article is consumed there,) it is an actual tax upon the consumers 
grounded upon their necessities. 

The following table gives a comparison of the tonnage engaged in the 
Fisheries, from the ports of Massachusetts, with that in the coasting trade of 





* A statement has been recently published concerning the fisheries of Marblehead, and the num- 
ber of vessels each year for the last half century. The fisheries of Marblehead reached their highest 
point in 1801 and 1817, in which years nearly one hundred vessels were employed. From various 
causes, the business has been declining there for several years past. until now only about twenty 
vessels are employed. The inhabitants, driven from their ancient pursuits, have been obliged to 
turn their attention to other employments, such as shoemaking, &c. A remarkable contrast with 
this declension of business is seen at the town of Gloucester. This was for many years greatly dis- 
tanced by Marblehead, but now the business is carried on to a greater extent in Gloucester than in 
all the rest of Essex County together. In 1830, Gloucester employed in her fisheries 60 small ves- 
sels and 500 men ; last year she employed 2U0 vessels, of an aggregate tonnage of 14,000 tons, manned 
by 2,000 men and boys. Thirty-five vessels were added to the fleet last year; some of these 
to replace those that were suld. Seventeen packing establishments, with all the conveniences 
for pursuing the business, are conveniently located on various wharves in this splendid har- 
bor; and such are the superior facilities and advantages here for the business, that vessels come to 
Gloucester to have their outfits furnished and fish packed from all parts of Maine, British Provinces, 
and other places. 

One of the causes of this contrast between Gloucester and Marblehead is this—that Gloucester 
harbor is so much more convenient and capacious. The people of Marblehead have to haul up their 
vessels in Salem in winter, such is the exposed state of Marblehead harbor. The same reasons have 

y caused Nantucket to decline most sensibly for the last ten years, while at the present time 
ew Bedford, with great facilities for business, is ee at an unprecedented rate. 

Both Gloucester and Marblehead have sustained great losses for the last ten years on George’s and 
the Grand Banks; but the per centage of loss has been far more at Marbichead. 

Besides the extensive fisheries of Gloucester proper, as alluded to, the little coves and harbors 
round Cape Ann, such as Rockport, Pigeon Cove, Lane’s Cove, Squam Point, employ many smal) 
vessels and boats in the shore and mackerel tisheries, and the aggregate of the district exceeds that 
of any other in the United States in this important business, 
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the same State, omitting Boston from both. Within each place named are 
embraced all the vessels belonging to one collection district. 





Cod and Mackerel. 

ee: Pe Eins vc caceckavencdbaste 6,354 65 
Se a ee Pivicececcseeeh eeecsbeee’s 462 06 
Gloucester . eases Keenkres rere er een wen 18,777 84 
MN ais 60s chic soc Ceehes din ckenethece aeess 2,710 25 
Beverly ..... eRe Ss eee a. Cee ee S eee 4,222 35 
sehr aga Tere eT Tee EP eer Cee 8,223 22 
Plymouth . LY oe RR oa ai Pose a QAR? tien nee 6,414 17 
MOE TOE Fa hGceeccdclecsccccsls Se cennSbs4 Us 91 58 
New. Bedford ........ Speen cic McRae ao 997 76 
Barnstable....... eas ves kiss pecsauvauckaeke 36,267 48 
Edgartown........+....s. centeeee obs caense eee 1,130 59 
IN oso Wks AS ok ONS US $9 oa EN Doe os 563 03 
ieee di aus o bsin a cee in ewee iia weeds 81,215 28 
58,639 84 


Excess of fishing tonnage......... contewes 22,575 34 


Coast trade. 


1,303 85 


819 84 
10,143 40 
8,702 58 
23,939 40 
160 42 
2,615 89 


58,639 84 





The excess of fishing tonnage over that in the coast trade, in all the dis- 
tricts of Massachusetts but Boston, i is thus seen to be 22,575 34-9dths tons. 
Including Boston—which has 51,404 30 coasting tonnage to 1,235 49 fish- 

ing—the excess in favor of the coast trade is no more than 27,593 42-95ths 
tons, in an aggregate of 192,494 91-95ths tons devoted between the two 
interests. The only districts in the State besides Boston in which the coast- 
wise tonnage exceeds that of the fisheries, are, Salem, Fall River, New Bed- 
ford, and Nantucket. In the latter two districts, the tonnage in the Whale 
Fis Fishery far exceeds that in the Coasting Trade. As seaport towns, Glouces- 
ter, Newburyport, Plymouth, and Beverly, derive nearly all their i impor- 


tance from their fisheries. 


The amount of capital invested in the fisheries in Massachusetts, was, in 
1840, $11,725,850; and the number of persons directly engaged in the 
prosecution of the fisheries was estimated, in round numbers, at 16,000. 

As connected with the foregoing tables, we subjoin the annual return of 
of the Inspector-General of Massachusetts, stating the number of barrels of 


pickled fish inspected in that State, for the year 1849. 


REINSPECTED. 
No. 1, No. 2. 
Boston ....... Pv ecadusckniokssan bbls. 7,896 12,885 





INSPECTED, 


kis wane Pris 4,100 6,827 
See aes. sos iy Sadie es eM bade ees 33 82 
Marbichead... isd ignated ¢ Wide ucic Slade 50 45 
a | ee eer 0 sesieceonecrese 60 97 
Manchester, . a énla Dan ie a a oi gems oe eas 27 178 
MPU 5 di ss ba 4c via beds © aa aoa 14,636 19,822 
emcee eh MERE ER TT RETR EEO 1,459 2,105 
inch ted cme eT CET T TEE TELEET 4,148 5,818 
PIN 0 sii ho tc BainkSn eindete dae 4,177 4,681 
IR iS ie hw Ee ans om dislas ola 8,227 5,207 
MI oa sind died Sia kN wie cd o's ae 892 577 
BUONO chav cbaceesovheecesenvedss 76 218 
PO EG AC 5 nC ie a HERS 106 106 


WOM PORE: . cso neseetescvccevceccace 24 48 














Total. 
22,906 
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287 
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13,424 

15,298 

1,411 
566 
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No. 1, No. 2. Total. 
158 188 866 
2,629 4,181 11,085 
2,035 2,066 6,212 
5.089 8,401 14,605 
1,627 1,357 8,845 
5,504 7,726 5 18,549 
8,325 4,666 11,862 
PYOVEREOIOWN 2. oii ccvipesccsss veadan 7,080 9,256 : 23,347 
pS: ae ero eee arn ae 1,487 1,821 5.832 








NS ee ae ald ngiiticaincs ciate 69,300 94,847 67,709 281,856 


All these were Mackerel ; the amount of all other pickled fish inspected was 
6,639 barrels, ; 


CHAPTER VI, 


TABLES OF EXPORTS OF FISH FROM UNITED STATES FROM 1791 To 1849—~—xxpPoRT OF FISH FROM 1831 
To 1844, coMPARED WITH EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK AND COTTON PIECE GOODS—DOMESTIC PRO- 
DUCE EXPORT OF MASSACHUSETTS, ETC, 


The following tables show the amount and value of Fish exported from 
the United States to foreign countries, in the several years indicated, from 
the year 1791 to the present time. The statistics are derived from the 
official reports of the Secretary of the Treasury. As the financial instead of 
the civil year is used in treasury statistics, each of the years named com- 
prises a portion of two ordinary years. 





Dried and Smoked. 
Quintals. 
883,237 57,424 
400,818 §a'ge > 55,999 
892,726 50,388 
514,449 $2,058,000 56,670 $348,000 
280,804 913,000 84,674 214,000 
102,824 494,000 86,141 218,000 
821,419 964,000 87,916 538,000 
300,857 830,356 70,572 248,417 
229,796 580,690 66,113 ¢ 225,987 
287,721 783,895 51,661 224,639 
211,425 602,810 42,374 148,978 
277,401 699,559 56,431 280,495 
258,870 659,629 80,976 186,221 
206,549 609,482 22,445 109,315 
197,457 419,092 25,570 93,085 
168,600 365,349 19,330 91,445 


The largest export of any one year, was in 1805, when the value of dried 
and smoked Fish exported was $2,058,000, and of pickled Fish $348,000, 
total $2,406,000. What is most noticeable in the above table is, the 
falling off for a few years past. The decrease in the export, between 1845 
and 1849-50, being as will be seen, about 100 per cent. We shall allude 
more at length, hereafter, to the present depressed state of the Fishing 
interest, the principal occasion for which is this decline in the exports. 

The following table gives a view of the total exports of Fish from the 
United States, from the year 1831 to 1844, compared with the exports for 
same period, of beef and pork, (including with these also, butter, cheese, 
lard, and bacon,) and cotton piece goods, 
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Cotton 












Years. Fisheries. Beef, Pork, &c, iece goods, 
PE SiWW aKa: eh kcee es $1,889,472 $2.596,422 4,677,886 
ROSA Kee AAS Caves Seer eee 2,558,538 2,993,103 1,229,574 
Ws Wik $bie Fb 0 <si0'0s.00.0 ee 2,402,469 2,369,086 2,582,517 
Sak a hbs hata a.exs <oae.0 2,071,498 2,741,819 2,085,994 
BRAS ho G0 0-0 6 5 6c pe ches 2,174,524 2,580,102 2,858,681 
PER ode bd dpenecee Cala ve 2,660,058 2,196,493 2,255,734 
Meeks Kiikds aves < esci's 2,711,452 1,961,118 2,831,473 
WUT AS Kp eed s vd ce ences 8,175,576 1,998,768 8,758,755 
Me ae aks hb once eese ics 1,917,968 2,276,426 2,975,038 
yA ER Pe aaan vases 3,198,370 2,729,026 8,549,607 
PUENTE CRON Cote ui Ss adecuns 2,846,851 4,031,270 8,122,546 
POOR see. Ga Gis ie ck eee 2,828,610 4,230,226 2,970,690 
FON e Rb es ise hve lc cacee 2,112,548 8,721,987 8,223,550 









4,311,004 2,898,780 





8,850,501 














eeceees $35,893,430 $41,756,300 $40,970,820 

Average........ ot 2,563,814 2,982,593 2,926,487 

It appears by the above that the export of Fish for this period was very 

nearly equal to that of either beef and pork, and the other articles of prod- 

uce mentioned, or of cotton piece goods. It was also nearly half that of 

wheat and flour, the average of which for the same time was $6,233,533. 
The export of other manufactures for this pericd averaged $5,314,297. 

These Fish being all the product of New England, it may be of interest 

to compare them with the export of other articles from the same region. 

The export of domestic produce, so called, from New England in 1848, was 

as follows: 

















hh Si wins a sidin dpe sigbicis ewdtndewsess $1,937,006 
New Hampshire..... seveeccees ere ceeeeeseesscces 7,807 
% PED kn as bbb wh'nn'sgAhiandin dkhdmubediisso% 9,808,337 
a Connecticnt,.......ceeceesseees eecccevccesscecece 501,064 
i IL FCs cc ke aku 6.00 G4 40S Lokaheae bab e0% 215,860 











called domestic produce, an exceedingly small part is the real growth of 
New England; nearly the entire bulk is composed of the products of the 
Western States, which are brought thither only for shipment, and from 
which no farther benefit is derivea to the Eastern States, than merely what 
may be called a transit duty, consisting of the tolls received for carriage on 
the railroads, and fur freightage to the ships in which it is exported. The 
case would not be at all different, if the whole quantity were supposed to be 
bought in New England, as it then represents still a different industry from 
that producing such articles. Nor would this view affect the relative condi- 
tion of the interests presented in the foregoing table, as the value thus con- 
centrated on Western produce (if we admit it paid for in New England 
products) is the result of the combined occupations of the whole region, the 
Fisheries among the rest. In the view we have thus given, it will be seen 
that the export of the Fisheries is in reality of far more value to New Eng- 
land than would be indicated by the relative amounts of the figures. In 
any view, indeed, the value of the Fish export must far exceed that of the 
export of domestic produce, for, allowing the largest admissible quantity of 
the export in question to be purchased in New England, it is yet the case, 
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that by far the greater portion of this latter amount is paid for, not in articles 
produced by New England, but in those brought in from abroad by the 
same ships in which this produce is carried out. It is therefore, in reality, 
a trade between the Western producer and the foreigner, in which the peo- 
ple of New England are concerned only as carriers, in virtue of their posi- 
tion and facilities for intermediating between the parties. 





Art. IV.—COMMERCIAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NUMBER XXIX, 


TRADE AND COMMERCE OF BALTIMORE IN 1850-51. 


It is well known that the commercial journals, or Price Currents, of several 
of our leading cities are in the habit of publishing annually carefully pre- 
pared statements, or reviews, of the Trade and Commerce of the year. The 
New Orleans and the Cincinnati Price Currents, for instance, make up their 
statements in each year to the 30th June, adopting the fiscal year of the 
Treasury Department at Washington, in the publication of the Register’s 
annual statement of the “Commerce and Navigation of the United States ;” 
while the Baltimore Price Current, the Boston Shipping List, and the 
Missouri (St. Louis) Republican have adopted the calendar year, commen- 
cing on the first of January and ending on the 31st of December. The 
statements of the New Orleans and Cincinnati journals, alluded to above, 
were transferred to the pages of the previous volume of this Magazine ; and 
we now copy the clear and comprehensive statement and review of the busi- 
ness of Baltimore from the reliable commercial journal of Messrs. Porter & 
Toxry; with the view, as we have before intimated, of pursuing the same 
course from year to year. 

Those journals are, to some extent, local in their character and limited in 
their circulation. The Merchants’ Magazine, on the other hand, is national, 
more convenient for preservation, and mainly designed as a book of record 
and reference. Besides, these statements furnish an admirable compend of 
the progress of commercial enterprise in the different cities of the Union, 
which necessarily render them valuable contributions to our commercial and 
industrial history. 

The plan which we adopted in this respect, we have reason to know, has 
been approved by intelligent merchants throughout the country, and as it is 
well calculated to give completeness, and impart that nationality of charac- 
ter to our Journal, which it has been our study from the start to maintain, 
we can see no sufficient reason for abandoning the course we have thus far 
pursued, 


We present our second annual statement of the Commerce of Baltimore, em- 
bracing a review of the business of the year 1851, and a variety of carefully 
prepared statistics that cannot be otherwise than interesting and valuable as fur- 
nishing a correct idea of the commercial importance of our city in comparison 
with previous years. Asa general thing, business has not been very profitable 
the past year. Whilst the harvests have with scarce an exception proved abun- 
dant, the stringency which has prevailed in the money market during the last 
four or five months has had the effect of restraining trading operations in a great 
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measure, and of marking the year with another “ crisis,” and failures in some of 
the larger cities have not been uncommon. In the face of these things, however, 
Baltimore has been comparatively successful, and is now perhaps in better con- 
dition to enter upon the new year than most of her contemporaries, The crisis 
has affected her but little, a although at times our merchants have been dis- 
posed to look about them with some degree of dismay, whilst empty rumor was 
spreading its hurtful influences far and wide throughout the country, they soon 
learned that there was in reality no reason to fear serious revulsions, and contin- 
ued on, though somewhat cautiously, in their usual way, till the worst of the 
storm passed by, having experienced only a very small share of the damage—and 
now, though money is still rather difficult to obtain, their characteristic prudence 
has placed them nearly out of the reach of danger. Two months more, it is to 
be hoped, will bring about a general clearing up of the commercial horizon. 

A happy augury of the future extent of our Southern trade is presented in 
the astonishing increase in business with that quarter within the year. This in- 
crease is in part attributable to the fact that planters, finding the high price ob- 
tained for cotton the last two years likely to continue, neglected the growing of 
corn and raising of hogs, and turned their attention to that article; and were 
therefore chiefly dependent upon markets northward for their grain and provis- 
ions. It is also owing somewhat to a sectional preference. To render every fa- 
cility and encouragement to this growing trade, our merchants have already put 
afloat the first of a line of propeller steamers to Charleston, named the Palmet- 
to, and the second of the line is about being contracted for. Ere another twelve- 
month shall have rolled by, we hope to see the same means of communication 
established with Savannah and other Southern ports trading with us. 

In little more than a year hence, we have the promise that our connection by 
railroad with the Ohio River will be completed. There is much cause for con- 
gratulation that an event, long looked forward to with so much hope and solici- 
tude by the people of Baltimore, is so near at hand. Upon the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad are founded our chief anticipations as to the future of our city— 
ist success, now so well established in the belief of every one acquainted with 
railroad enterprises in the United States, will secure the perfection of our West- 
ern trade, and the advancement of Baltimore to greater wealth and influence 
than she has hitherto ever enjoyed. 

With the completion of our Western railroad, the necessity of direet commu- 
nication with Europe by steam will become more than ever apparent. A bill for 
a line of steamers from Baltimore to Liverpool is again before Congress, and we 
sincerely trust that our representatives may succeed finally in securing the pat- 
ronage of Government in our efforts to supply a want long felt in our trade with 
Europe. Whilst other cities are having steamers running to every port with 
which their intercourse is in any way important, it seems strange that Baltimore, 
enjoying such a large trade with the Old World, should be so deficient in this re- 
spect. 

"We are happy to announce that arrangements are now being made between 
the Dauphin & Susquehanna Coal Company and R. M. Magraw, Esq., President 
of the Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad Company, for the introduction of a 
large proportion of the products of the mines of that Company into our market. 
The quality of the different kinds of the article obtained at these mines is rep- 
resented as very superior; and there is every prospect of a large demand. We 
understand that an experimental trip will shortly be made, with a view to ascer- 
tain the capacity, cost, &c., of this article over the 10ad, delivered in our city. 
The extension of the Baltimore & Susquehanna Railroad from Harrisburg to 
Sunbury, under the provisions of the charter obtained at the last session of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, is looked forward to with lively interest by the mer- 
cantile community. Independent of the great object of its construction, viz., a 
direct communication with the Lakes, its line will open up to us a region of 
country teeming with the mineral productions of that wealthy State ; and it em- 
braces even now on its proposed route no less than four lateral railroads, lead- 
ing directly to a like number of coal mines, of which that of the Dauphin & Sus- 
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quehanna Coal Company is one. We hope that our citizens generally will give 
their support to the efforts now being made by the enterprising peat emen hay- 
ing charge of this matter of the extension of the Baltimore and Susquehanna 
Railroad. It is a subject of vast importance to our city—indeed, second to 
none that now engages their attention. 

American Corton anp Wooten Goons. The year just passed has been a 
very disastrous one for'the American manufacturer of cotton fabrics. Various 
causes have contributed to produce this result, the most serious one of which 
was the over-production of cotton goods in the years 1849 and 1850, added to 
the unusually high price of the raw material. During the fall of 1850, dealers 
and speculators, anticipating from the high and still alvsinebesp prices of cotton, a 
material rise in the manufactured article, bought largely with a view of realizing 
an advanced price upon the opening of the trade of the coming season. The 
market being temporarily relieved by these large purchases of the heavy stock 
previously bearing it down, manufacturers were induced to advance prices upon 
the opening of the market this year some 10 per cent over the ruling rates the 
previous season ; the buyers generally being supplied, very few goods were 
wanted, and stocks of goods on the hands of the manufacturers or their agents 
accumulated to a considerable extent. About the first of March, parties who 
held large stocks bought on speculation, became anxious to realize, and by for- 
cing their goods on the market, depressed prices much below what they other- 
wise would have been. During this state of things (reaching to the months of 
May and June) cotton commenced to decline, which fact, added to an unusually 
stringent money market, gave a still farther downward tendency to prices of 
manufactured goods throughout the summer and fall, until they reached within 
a shade of the lowest prices of 1842, and manufacturers saw clearly that they 
were losing money rapid!y, and that some means must be devised to correct the 
evil. 
Many of the mills stopped altogether, others run on “ short time,” thereby 
materially reducing the production; which with the material increase in consump- 
tion of goods, will in our opinion enable the manufacturers to caleulate with 
some degree of certainty on a moderate living profit during the year of 1852. 

In woolen goods, manufacturers have done much better; although wool 
opened high early in the year, the price has been gradually declining, and manu- 
facturers generally have been doing a good business. 

Stocks of both cotton and woolen goods now on hand are much lighter than 
at the same period last year, and with the decrease in the production of nearly 
all styles, and the early and active demand reasonably to be anticipated, we feel 
satisfhed that with prudence and caution manufacturers will be able to realize bet- 
ter profits than they have for some years. 

Coat. The increase of the coal trade at the port of Baltimore has been marked 
and healthy. In addition to the quantity brought to Baltimore from Cumberland, 
as given below, between 80,000 and 90,000 tons have been carried to Alexandria 
by the canal, in the past year. The export demand has been fair during the year, 
but in consequence of the scarcity of vessels and the high ratesof freight, ship- 
ments towards the close of the year have been light. Since the reduetion made 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company in their rates of transportation, the 
cargo prices have been as follows: for Cumberland fine, $3 35; run of mine, 
$3 60, and lump $4 10 per ton, cash, delivered on board. 


TOTAL RECEIPTS OF CUMBERLAND AND ANTHRACITE COAL AT BALTIMORE, FOR USE AND 
SHIPMENT, FROM 1845 To 1851, INCLUSIVE, 
Cumberland, Anthracite, Cumberland. Anthracite. 
slid sees tons 16,000 90,000 |1849..... -. tons 71,699 140,000 
cecce 18,393 100,000 | 1850 146,645 160,000 
ese0 50,259 110,000 1851 .occeccess 163,855 200,000 
66,289 125,000 | 


Corree. ‘This article, already one of the principal items in the trade of Bal- 
timore, is yearly attaining greater importance. Below will be found the imports 


ES Snipa sie cetera 


matnrities 
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for the last two years; those of 1851 it will be seen exhibit a very large increase, 
amounting to fully one third of all the crop of Rio imported into the United 
States. On the Ist January, 1851, the stock in first and second hands amounted 
to 26,000 bags—the total imports for the year amount to 305,193 s, of which 
266,240 were from Rio, leaving stock on hand Ist inst. of 28,000 bags, The 
fluctuations in the price of the article we note as follows, viz: 

Rio Coffee.—In the beginning of January last we find a brisk business doing, 
at prices ranging from 104 a 10% cents, the market having for the two or three 
preceding weeks ruled steady at from 10$a 11 cents; on the 10th of January 
an advance of $a was established, which was well maintained until near the 
middle of February, when the market becoming dull, the demand having slack- 
ened, holders submitted to a slight decline, the range of prices being from 10% a 
11g. On the Ist of March there was a further decline, and large sales were ef- 
fected at 104 a 11 cents, which prices were barely maintained throughout the 
month. In April the market opened dull, with sales of several cargoes at 10 
cents, closing out all that was in first hands; subsequently prices improved a 
fraction, with small sales, but declined again before the close of the month, in 
anticipation of large imports, to 94a 10 cents; these prices continued until toward 
the middle of the month of May, when the imports grew very heavy, amounting 
in the two weeks ending on the 17th to 55,712 bags, when a further decline of 
+cent took place; subsequently prices gradually declined, until the latter part of 
July, when the sales were at 8 a 8§ cents; the month of August opened with a 
better feeling and an improvement in prices, which ranged from 8} a 9 cents. 
Throughout September and till near the close of October the market continued 
steady, the sales being fair at from 8 a 8% cents, but in consequence of the in- 
creased cost of importation prices advanced from } to $ of a cent, and have con- 
tinued to rule at a range of from 84 a 9}, according to quality. 


IMPORTS OF COFFEE AT THIS PoRT FOR 1850 anp 1851. 

































1851. 1850. 
From Rio de Janeiro... ..... cece cece cece 266,240 150,194 
La Guayra...... Kinde ch aageenan 
Mate... t att 24,040 
PIONS on cu:hn 6 bhsn 060g teen deh a é 5,878 2,754 
2 SOL odo 0 cd Ca ans CteKncedae 8,114 6,532 
Coastwise........... 4 4:4 we, hes Ca ae 3,885 8,934 











Total. eoreeeeeeeereaeae e@ereeeereaeeeee . 305,193 
Showing an increase of 117,639, and over 1849 of 85,740 bags. 


Corron. The entire receipts of cotton at the port of Baltimore the past year 
amount to about 30,000 bales; our table of imports, as published weekly, shows 
only that portion that entered at the Custom-House ; all reaching our market 
from Virginia and by railway and canals is lost sight of. The sales as reported 
- from week to week in this paper, amount to nearly 20,000 bales, and it is sup- 
¢ posed that the quantity ordered direct by the manufacturers and agents will 
make up the residue. The demand during the year has been confined almost 
exclusively to the limited wants of manufacturers, there having been at no pe- 
riod any disposition manifested to speculate in the article, and but little was ta- 
ken for exportation. 

The increase in the production of 1851, upon that of last year, caused prices 
to fall very rapidly. We note the decline in the market as follows: in January 
last, when prices ruled at the highest mark, fair New Orleans was quoted at 15 
a 154 cents, and Upland at. 14} a 14%, but before the close of the month, prices 
began to fall and continued steadily to decline, until the opening of the month 
of March—up to which time the market had fallen from 3 to 3} cents per lb.; from 
March to the beginning of May, prices were very well maintained, the fluetua- 
tions being but few and slight. About the middle of May a further decline took 
place, and good to fair Florida and New Orleans sold at 11 a 12 cents, and ordi- 
nary to good middling New Orleans, at 7} a 9} cents: in July, middling Upland 


187,454 
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sold at 9 a 10 cents, and middling fair Mobile, 10}; in August, middling to fair 
Upland and New Orleans, at 8 a 10 cents, improving at close of the month 4 to 
fof acent. At this period the old stock was entirely exhausted, and before 
the receipts of new began to come in, the market continued quite bare for sev- 
eral weeks, and prices were firmly maintained. 

In October, the receipts of new crop were heavy, and the market fell back a 
little, but the demand nine good, prices were comparatively steady, with sales 
in November of middling to middling fair Upland, at 8} a 98, and since then 
there has been no change. The decline from the highest to the lowest point in 
prices during the year, was 4% to 5 cents per lb, Stock on January Ist, 1852, 
800 bales. ‘ 


RECEIPTS OF COTTON, 1851, AT THE PORT OF BALTIMORE, AS NEAR AS CAN BE ASCERTAINED, 


1851. 1860. 

From New Orleans. ............. eae’s sens 8,070 4,015 
Mobile ....... prentehk 6 eR RS neces Ka 1,371 
Apalachicola 1,883 
Savannah......... 2,500 
Charleston..........0+:. cab enh wnaleds.’ 10,000 
North Carolina 1,600 
4,500 


25,769 


Fis. Mackerel have been in fair supply during the year past, the inspectors’ 
returns showing an increase over 1850, amounting to 6,665 barrels. The stock 
on hand at the close of 1850 was also quite large, amounting to over 6,000 barrels, 
as near as could be ascertained, and notwithstanding the large increase in the 
receipts, the stock on the Ist instant did not exceed 5,000 barrels. The fluctua- 
tions of the market will be seen by the table of prices given below, compiled 
from actual sales as published in this paper at the respective dates mentioned ; 
from which it appears that during the first five months there was little or no 
change in prices—but in June, the season’s catch having proved to be quite 
abundant, prices declined, and continued low, in consequence of the supply be- 
ing more than equal to the demand, until the opening of the fall trade ; through- 
out which, the receipts being small, prices were well maintained. Shad.—The 
supply the past year fell short of that of 1850 by upwards of 4,000 barrels; the 
first receipts from the North Carolina fisheries were near the close of March, and 
sold for $10 per barrel, and as they arnved more freely, prices fell to $94 a 94— 
as quoted on the 19th of April; subsequently, the advices from the Potomac 
and N.C. fisheries proving very discouraging, prices advanced to $11 a 114, and 
were maintained until close of season. Herrings.—The quantity packed the 
past year was about 6,500 barrels less than in 1850. The opening price in March 
was $5} a 6 per barrel, and throughout the rest of the year ruled from $4 to 
5+ per barrel—the market for some time being entirely bare. Eastern herrings 
are now firm at $4. 


PRICES OF MACKEREL FoR 1851. 


No. 1. 

January 18 $10 75 

February 15 10 75 

10 50 

10 50 

10 75 

10 25 

9 50 

August 16 9 00 
September 13......... s+. Srrerrrey oes 

October 18....... ceccecccece ee 10 00 

November 15....eseeeeeees ceoncces oe 9 50 

December 138 9 00 
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Fiour. Review of the Market for Howard-st. for the year 1851.—Jan 
opened with some sales at $4 56}, but prices soon declined to $4 50, until the 
7th, when $4 562 was obtained, and sales were made at that rate until near the 
close, when prices again declined to $4 50. February—Sales $4 50 until the 
14th, when $4 43% was submitted to, which continued to be the price until the 
25th, when sales were made at $4 37}, closing steady at that rate. March— 
Sales generally made at $4 374; Occasionally $4 31} was taken. At the close 
there was more activity, with a good demand at $4 374. April—On the 8th 
$4 50 was obtained, on the 17th $4 56}, and on the 18th $4 62}. Declined to 
$4 563 on the 25th, to $4 50 on the 26th, and closed, not very firm, at $4 37}. 
ga gg sales at $4 374 until the 10th, when $4 31} wastaken. On the 
15th and 16th some sales were made at $4 25. From the 17th to 26th $4 313 
was obtained for small lots, and then $4 25 was again submitted to. On the 
29th and 30th sales at $4 12}, closing firm with no sellers at that rate. June— 
Sales at $4 25 until the 9th, when prices declined to $4 124, with sales at that 
until the 21st, when $4 06} was taken. At the close $4 12} was obtained, with 
a fair demand. July—On the 5th $4 25 was obtained, but declined again on the 
9th to $4 12}, which continued to be the rate for fresh ground old, with sales of 
small lots of new at $4 25. August—On the 4th prices declined to $4. On the 
19th $3 874 was taken, with sales at that price for cash, and $4 on time, until 
the close. September—Sales at $3 874 and $4, cash and time, until the 6th, 
from which date the market continued very dull and inactive, with small sales at 
$3 87}, until the 25th, when a better feeling prevailed, and $3 93% was obtained, 
closing steady at that price. Ocvtober—Sules at $3 93% and $3 874 until the 
23d, when $3 81} was taken, closing at that rate with a moderate demand. No- 
vember—Moderate sales at $3 81} until the 20th, when $3 75 was submitted to. 
On the 24th sales were again made at $3 813, and at the close $3 87} was ob- 
tained. December—Sales at $3 874 until the 6th, when $5 was reached, which 
has continued to be the ruling price, with an occasional sale at $3 932; market 
closing firm at $4, with sales of 2,500 barrels. 

Grain. As stated in our general remarks on this subject last year, we find it 
impossible to give the actual figures showing the extent of the Grain trade, 
owing to the inability or unwillingness of some of the dealers to enlighten us. 
We however endeavor, with the assistance of some of the largest operators, to 
give a correct estimated amount of the business of the year, and trust that here- 
after we may be enabled to give a more statistical account, which the impor- 
tance of the trade fully justifies. 

Wheat. The crop this year has come in of superior quality and good condi- 
tion, and is undoubtedly the largest ever made in this section, owing to a ve 
favorable season and the free use of guano and other stimulants to the soil, an 
prices have been correspondingly low. The receipts are estimated to have been 
2,600,000 bus., being an increase of 300,000 bus. over those of last year, of 
which millers have taken about 1,750,000 bus., and shippers 850,000 bus., the 
larger portion of which has gone to neighboring markets, though the shipments 
to Europe have been considerably more than those of the previous year. In the 
early part of the year the prices of the old crop, which was mostly of inferior 
quality, varied from 85 to 105 cts. In July the new crop made its appearance, 
and opened at 87 a 90 cts. for red, and 90 a 95 cts. for white; increased receipts 
depressed prices, and there was almost a continual decline until October, when 
it reached the lowest point, say 68 a 73 cts. for good to prime red, and 75 a 82 
cts. for good to prime white. In November prices again rallied, and there has 
been a steady advance since, up to the closing of navigation. We would here 
remark that the proportion of white wheat has increased on that of former years, 
and the quantity it is believed now exceeds largely that of red. 

Corn. The receipts of this article in 1851 are estimated to have been about 
2,650,000 bus., which exhibits a falling off from the previous year of about 
600,000 bus. This deficiency is not attributed to any change of the trade to 
other markets, but to the very short crop of 1850, and the early closing of the 
navigation by ice this winter. The shipments early in the year and in the 
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summer were hag Son to the South, and prices were well sustained in com- 
parison with the Northern markets, which caused a large falling off in the ship- 
ments Eastward, their supplies being drawn mostly from New York, from 
whence several cargoes of common corn were brought here by distillers and 
others, The price in January started at 58 a 62 cts., but the arge Southern 
orders in February and March put them up to 65 a 68 cts.; in April prices de- 
clined, and since have ruled at from 56 a 63 ets.; the new crop has sold at 
50 a 56 cts. 

Oats. The crop of oats has proved a short one, and receipts are generally 
estimated below those of last year, certainly to the extent of 150,000 bushels ; 
we put the receipts down at 450,000 bushels, nearly all of which has gone into 
domestic consumption. The market opened in January at 43 a 50 cts., but later 
in the season declined to 36 a 40 cts. New oats appeared on the 24th of Au- 

ust, and sold at 28 a 33 cts. Since then there has been a gradual advance and 
market; sales in December at 34 a 37 cts. 

Rye. The receipts have been equal to the demand, nearly all of which has 
been supplied from our own immediate resources, distillers not being compelled 
as formerly to draw their supplies from New York. Prices in the first half of 
the year were 66 a 72 cts. On the coming in of the new crop they declined to 
62 « 66 cts., but have since improved, and been very steady for some time at 
70 a 72 cts. We must here say that the very low price of wheat in October 
caused a substitution by distillers of this article to some extent in the place of 
rye. ‘ 

TABLE OF INSPECTIONS OF WHEAT AND RYE FLOUR, AND CORN MEAL, FOR THE LAST 
ELEVEN YEARS, 

Flour. ——————Curn Meal. — Rye Flour. 
Year. Bois. Hhds. Bois. Hf. bbls, Bbis, Hf, bbls. 
1841......+00 628,974 459 10,736 34 3,831 22 
1842... ners 558,282 715 7,772 437 5,436 34 
1843... .....0. 560,431 535 13,859 821 8.401 45 
1844... .. cece 499,501 245 25,054 1,525 9,904 
1845........ 576,745 631 23,949 1,450 6,518 
1846.........- 850,116 1,076 40,942 1,744 5,402 ee 
1847 959,456 934 105,842 1,298 6,666 49 
oo era 736,441 333 60,225 1,322 7,520 105 
BONO. cc ckees 764,519 428 51,772 2,051 8,007 9 

896,592 272 42,403 8,369 5,419 22 

912,498 620 28,917 2,256 7,654 53 

Barley. The receipts of this article of grain are a mere nothing, except what 
is purchased in New York by our brewers, which amounts to many thousand 
bushels. There are many localities in the Chesapeake Bay well adapted to its 
growth, and the prices would fully justify some of our enterprising farmers 
turning their attention to it, and endeavoring to supply at least the domestic 
market. ‘They would find a ready sale for it. 

B. E. Peas and White Beans. In these articles we have to note a fulling off 
of nearly one-half on the receipts compared with last year; the prices have been 
remunerative, and the market steady ut 70 a 75 cts. for peas, and 150 a 160 ets. 
for beans. The crop has proved a short one. 

Guano. Peruvian, Within the last three or four years the use of this article 
has increased to a very remarkable extent in the States of Maryland, Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania, and also in the adjoining States, as the annual increase in the 
quantity imported at the port of Baltimore would seem to indicate. The cargo 
price has ruled steady during the past yeur, at $47 20 per ton in the spring, and 
and $48 20 in the fall. 

There have been several cargoes of Patagonian imported the last year, but 
the article is not much sought after. 

IMPORTS OF PERUYIAN GUANO AT BALTIMORE, FROM JANUARY \ se TO DECEMBER 81, FOR 
THE PAST THREE YEARS. 
2,700 
6,800 
25,000 
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Hives. The foreign importations at the port of Baltimore the past year are 
not so large as the ——t The stock in hand on the Ist of January last, 
was 20,000. Rio Grande were then held at 14 cts., and Laguayra and Porto 
Cabello at 11 a 124 cts,; these prices were maintained throughout the spring 
and summer months on account of the light importations, but the approach of 
fall brought an increase of imports both nere and at the Eastward, and prices 
fell; since then the market has remained dull and inactive. Rio Grande and 
River Plate, 20 a 23 lb., quoted nominally at 114. 13 cts.; green salted, at 
54a 6cts. Stock on hand Ist instant: River Plate 25,300; Rio Grande, 18,000: 
Spanish Main, Porto Cabello, and Laguayra, 4,000; West Indies, 1,500, and 
California green and dry, 3,000, in all 51,800. 


IMPORTS FOR THE YEAR 1851. 





From River Plate..... hed care 80,448) From California............. 16,478 
Rio Grande.......,.... 54,698 Coastwise ports........ 72,026 

Port Cabello,.......... 16,886 
W. In. & other for. ports. 18,268 Pe OBL a, ody cccun - 258,794 
i i a Sg ARR OR Sac ag Dh IO i RR ae 263,095 
A cd no 4's cou ca lawe bad uk gaedekakd +04 ob) ‘ace 04:0 235,742 


Leatuer. The market at present is very inactive, our tanners having on 
hand large stock and very little demand. This state of things has continued 
for the last four months, during which*prices have declined, the quotations at 
present being, for rough skirting, 18 a 20} ets.; slaughter sole 18} a 21 cts., 
and Spanish sole, 16 a 19 ets. perlb. The following are the inspections since 
1837, embracing a period of nine years, and showing a steady increase in the 
trade of this article: 

LEATHER INSPECTIONS. 





wd Pe sides 85,430 | 1846..... sides 307,711 | 1849..... sides 362,525 
1044, cc ccee 287,680 | 1847......... 314,325 | 1850......... 413,974 
i re err 802,716 | 1848......... $29,487 | 1851......... 461,422 


[In each of the above years are included the inspections in Fredericktown, averag- 
ing from 8,000 to 12,000 sides. } 


Lumper. This branch of the trade of Baltimore now occupies a place in the 
front rank in extent and importance. The general features of the experience of 
the past year do not materially differ from those of 1850, although the mild 
winter of 1850-51, leaving no ice for freshets, and the long continued drouth 
which prevailed in the spring and part of the summer months, were the causes 
of much irregularity in the receipts and consequent fluctuation in prices; not- 
withstanding, the supply on the whole has been fully equal to that of former 
seasons, whilst it is believed by some to have been rather less than last year’s. 
Prices have been well sustained, and the business of the year has resulted pros- 

rously—the downward tendency manifested towards the close of the season 
ting more owing to the stringency of the money market than to any other 
cause, although it may be remarked that some few cargoes were sold to the 
manufacturers at ruinous prices, from other reasons we are told than an over- 
stock or the scarcity of money. The stocks, both in first hands and in the yards, 
are considered quite light, and the supply about the same as usual at this period. 
We referred in our last Annual Statement to the opening of a trade with Cana- 
da; the quantity of lumber received from that region in 1851 has more than 
doubled, which is owing to two causes—the first of which does not often 
happen: we refer to the great scarcity of water in the Susquehanna and its 
branches, there not only being an insufficiency to run the article to market, but also 
to enable manufacturers to continue operations; the second is the superiority 
of Canada lumber over any other now used, yet we are informed that the west 
branch of the Susquehanna will furnish an article equal if not superior to that 
from Canada, and that in all probability during the current year there will be 
brought to this city considerable quantities from regions which have lately been 
opened on the above branch. We also note a greatly increased trade, of 
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fete, with Bangor and other ports of Maine, for the heavier articles of building 
umber. 
INSPECTIONS OF LUMBER AT BALTIMORE FOR THE LAST FOUR YEARS. 


Inspections in 1848... feet 38,132,688 | Inspections in 1850...feet 63,000,000 
- “ 1849 59,673,039 % * 1581. cous 60,000,000 


In addition to the above, the Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad brought to 
the city of Baltimore during the + ipa 1851 about 9,000,000 feet—making the 
total receipts in 1851, inspected and uninspected, 69,018,611 feet, which, as 
compared with those of 1850, show a falling off of about 6,000,000 feet. This 
is owing to causes above stated. 

Provisions. We are unable to lay before our readers at this time the re- 
ceipts of this large and important branch of trade—those by the way of New 
Orleans in 1851, show a falling off of more than one-half as compared with the 
previous year—but the receipts of bulk meat and bacon per railroads and 
canals, were quite latge. In consequence of the prevailing high prices last year, 
resulting from the short crop of hogs, the number taken by salters was small. 
The season proved profitable to dealers generally, on account of the continually 
advancing market, which was produced, not by any speculative disposition, but 
by the steady consumptive demand from the South. On the Ist of January, 
1851, the stock of barreled pork on hand in all of the Northern cities of the 
Atlantic, was estimated, (in round numbers,) at 10,000 barrels, and on the Ist 
of the present month not over 15,000 barrels, showing a deficiency of 85,000 
barrels. The stock now in this market does not exceed 800 et By the 
official returns of cattle in Ohio, as made up by the county assessors, we find a 
deficiency this year from 1850, of 206,824 head of hogs, and from that of 1849 
of 511,029—from these figures, which constitute the most reliable data upon 
which an opinion can be based at this stage of the season, we are led to believe 
that the number of hogs slaughtered this season will fall considerably short of 
last year. We publish below a tabular statement of the range of prices in this 
market for 1851. 


PRICES OF PORK AND BACON, 





ed ——PORR. 
Mess, Prime, 
Per bbl. Per bbl, 


$12 50a.... $9 00a... .. 
12 60a138 a ae 
138 00a... .. 10 0Vall 265 
15 0OOa.... 11 0Oa.... 
16 0OOa.. .. 13 60a14 00 
16 OOa.... 14 0Oa.... 
15 50a 14 00Oa.... 


September 13 
Ocwber 11 
November 15 


15 26a 15 50 
16 25a16 75 
16 75a17 00 
16 00a 16 50 
16 50a.... 


13 50a 14 00 
14 00a... .. 
14 00a 14 25 
18 75 a 14 00 
14 00a 14 26 


Sa.r. The importations of this article during the latter part of the year have 
been light, sales from vessel being made at $1 10 per sack for ground alum, 
and for a short period, on account of its scarcity, at $1 20; but subsequently 

rices declined. The season is now pretty well over. The last cargo of direct 
importation sold for $1 06 per sack for ground alum, and $1 30 for common 
brands of fine. 
RECEIPTS OF SALT AT BALTIMORE FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31. 


1851. 1850. 


From Liverpool 67,228 67,577 
Coastwise. 65,388 23,720 


From West Indies 97,626 83,595 
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Spirits. There has been a great falling off in the amount of sales of wines 
and spirituous liquors during the past year, and prices have been very low, af- 
fording poor profits to importers. 

Topacco. On the Ist of January, 1851, the stock in our public and private 
warehouses was 11,529 hhds. The total inspections during the year amounted 
to 42,742 hhds., which, added to the stock on hand in January, made an aggre- 
gate of 54,271 hhds. Of this amount there have been keene as is seen by the 
statement annexed, 36,572 hhds., leaving the stock on hand on Ist inst., 17,699 
hhds.. showing an increase of 6,170 hhds, upon that of last year. 

The foreign exports the past year show a decrease from 1850 of 10,334 hhds., 
and those coastwise, of 5,860, making a total decrease in foreign and coastwise, 
of 16,294 hhds. The purchases of yellow and spangled Ohio for Austria and 
Russia, sum up about 3,500 hhds., a larger quantity than usual; and the supe- 
rior selections and moderate prices of red descriptions, France not being a com- 
petitor, induced larger purchases for the Rhine. We review the course of the 
market as follows: The quotations in January were, for Maryland good ordinary 
$5 50 a $6 75; middling $7 to $8, and good to fine, from $8 50 to $10; for 
Ohio inferior to pen common, $5 25 a $5 75; good red and spangled, $6 a 
$7 50; good and fine red and spangled, $8 a $11. The very reduced stock on 
hand at this time occasioned much firmness on the part of holders, and the in- 
spections continuing light, prices were well maintained, with sales of upwards 
of 2,000 hhds. Maryland during the month, consisting principally of middling to 
fine leafy, at $6 to $8. Towards the close of March the receipts began to grow 
heavier, though amounting at the end of the first three months, to but 2,123 
hhds., whilst the exports in the same period reached 2,734 hhds., leaving a stock 
on hand of only 10,066 hhds., the smallest quantity in our warehouses at any 
one time for a number of years, In April the market began to decline, and 
prices continued depressed until the quotations were, in June, for Maryland 
common to good ordinary, $4 50 a $6; middling, $6 a $6 50; good to fine 
brown, $7 50 a $8, and for Ohio reds, $5 a $7 50, and spangled and yellow 
$6 50 2 $13. Near the close of June very unfavorable accounts were received 
from Planters in Maryland, to the effect that the crop was suffering from the 
drouth; and this intelligence continuing for several weeks, served to impart 
more firmness to factors, and a large portion of the stock was temporarily with- 
drawn from the market. Owing to this, sales of Maryland were made in July at 
an advance of 25 cts. per 100 |bs., upon prices paid three months previously. 
The market remained with this feeling until early in August, whilst for Ohio 
deseriptions, in consequence of the limited demand, it was difficult to obtain 
former prices, particularly for reds; since then the tendency for both Maryland 
and Ohio has continued downward. The crop of Maryland turned out to be 
inferior to that of other years, and all the grades of this growth, from common 
to fine qualities, are now selling at an average of $1 50 to $2 per 100 Ibs. less 
than at the commencement of the season, The crop of Ohio was likewise very 
inferior; all the descriptions, however, of yellow and spangled brought fair 
prices until near the middle of October, since when they have been neglected. 
In the absence of the usual demand for France this year, the descriptions of red 
Ohio tobacco suitable for that government have continued to decline from the 
opening of the business, and the quotations are now much lower, with a stock 
left over of about 6,000 hhds. e quote present prices, viz.; for Maryland 
frosted, $3 a 3 50; common to good ordinary, $3 50 a 4 50; middling, $5 a 6, 
and good to fine brown, $7 to 8 a $9. Ohio, for inferior to good common, $4 a 5; 
good red and spangled, $5 59a 650; good and fine red and spangled, $7 to $10: 
good and fine yellow, $11 to $13. Prices of Ohio as quoted only nominal. 
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TOBACCO STATEMENT, SHOWING THE QUANTITY IN THE SEVERAL WAREHOUSES ON THE Ist 
OF JANUARY, 1851, THE INSPECTIONS BY EACH HOUSE FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEM- 
BER 81, DELIVERIES FOR THE SAME PERIOD, AND STOCK ON HAND JANUARY 1, 1852: 

Tobacco, State warehouses. No. 1, No, 2. No. 3. No. 4. No. 5, Total. 

Stock, Jan 1, 1851.. 8,293 1,697 1,974 1,673 1,980 10,617 

Inspections of 1851..... 10,044 7,922 1,151 8,860 8,765 42,742 
Total .... 9,619 9,125 10588 10,745 58,359 
Deliveries, 1850 ..... 6,360 6,417 6,451 7,091 35,660 








Stock, Jan, 1, 1852. 3,996 8,259 2,708 4,082 8,654 17,699 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT SHOWS THE STOCK IN WAREHOUSES ON THE IST OF JANUARY, 
1851, AND THE QUANTITY OF EACH KIND INSPECTED FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31. 


Stock in warehouses, January 1, 1851..............hhds. 10,617 
Stored in private warehouses... .....00csececceseeeess 912 
ode tp ‘ “se ‘ 11,529 
Inspections from Jan 1 to 
| Mina ch seth dehaxivueascecto ws 25,018 
CE OE ep bbe Eh 0g Ckks Gas oe acons 16,798 
Kentucky .........+. Kibo 0 waibhh aw O6N0. 005 0 Egan canes 878 
Pennsylvania... .......++ sv ovecees 
An 4:5 60d aeid'9 da ch gnaide.s Kahbbes oxoqneas 


a i aie a ey ca ee fd ba be en on oan a 42,742 


oe 


54,271 
Exported from January 1, 1850, to 1851 :— 
10 FOUND. 0 hoccccccpecaccccccuvepect sea scan 
Rotterdam* 


ROR gio ssh s Gus ganda baa bc aus sane min 
86,672 


Stock, Ganutiry 1; 169... 6 occ. cksvcecece'ge ai okuee 17,699 

Manufactured Tobacco. The stock of manufactured tobacco now in agents’ 
hands is light for the season, and made up chiefly of medium and good kinds. 
Fine tobacco is searce, and will maintain high prices during the spring and sum- 
mer, and of common grades the market is poorly supplied, when we consider 
that this is the season for their manufacture. Prices show a decided improve- 
ment over the unsteady rates of last summer, when the stock was much larger ; 
sales were depressed, and the prospect of a heavy erop gave cause for alarm. 
The markets of Virginia are becoming very bare of the raw material, and prices 
have advanced to a position which, with the large orders (including the French 
contract) soon to come into market, will at least be maintained, if a further ad- 
vance does not occur. ‘The prospects of a good and early spring business in this 
article are favorable. We quote: 

Cents, 

Fine pound lumps, from. . 35 to 40| No 1, 5's a 8'8......00005 
Good “ $ cae 25 to 30 Medium “ 
Medium “ . “ .. 18 to 20a 22, Common kinds, from... .. nee 
First brands of 5’s a 8’s... 25 | 


* Including 637 hhds, on board ship Alabama, not cleared. 


+ Including 350 bhds, shipped via New York, 
Note. The quantity exported coastwise, as reported ahove, is exclusive of that received from the 


District of Columbia, amounting to 600 or 700 hhds., which is not required to be inspected at Balti- 
more. 
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Wuisky. There are three distilleries in Baltimore kept in active operation 
the year round, capable of manufacturing at least 200 barrels a day ; and another 

establishment upon a large seale is about to commence business. The whole 

amount manufactured here during the past year must have reached, at the 
lowest calculation, 40,000 barrels; and the quantity received from the country 
si gag at 60,000 barrels; making a total, in round numbers, of 100,000 
arrels, 


TOBACCO INSPECTIONS AT BALTIMORE FOR THE LAST TEN YEARS. 


Years, Maryland. Ohio. Virginia and other kinds. Total® 
LOMA. Ses ta as ey oN 26,013 16,798 931 42,742 
MOGG ink xe eit nes eiavs ee 27,085 13,965 783 41,833 
ccm eee PO ee 30,689 13,664 1,248 45,601 
Ce, re 23,491 9,702 703 33,906 
TONS chet en veeies ys 34,580 15,219 7172 50,571 
ge, Lee ee 41,416 29,626 764 71,896 
WORD sade vse dee 39,538 26,696 1,755 67,989 
LEE wiiniusiencnss's os 82,249 15,464 1,244 48.957 
i PRS apt nns 29,354 13,465 4,877 47,696 
os fh EE eos 83,759 11,278 1,439 46,476 
Oe Soonatcdes 29,980 7,692 1,479 39,151 
EXPORTS OF TOBACCO FROM THE PORT OF BALTIMORE, FOR THE LAST TEN YEARS, 
Years, Bremen. Rotterdam. Amsterdam. France, All other pla’s, Total. . 
TBO) sc scesen cues 12,654 9,694 4,154 2,327 5,292 34,124 


TOPO scccccncecsess 15,864 7,814 5,973 8,177 6,540 44,368 
Sa eee re er ee 18,821 13,783 8,725 9,562 1,033 51,924 


emer | 7.910 3,108 4,959 131 —- 38,890 
We Rbisnid cerecses eee "819 11,888 9413 1,895 58,482 
SOAN anne h nated 40 4.4.0: eee 9,498 6,181 6371 38,087 49,491 
TOP 4 sas oes sso 96,832 18171 10,944 7,183 2880 66,010 
Ws cae ai os ee 7095 7,212 1594 44,904 
a eA 16,990 6,525 7325 7,932 $822 42,594 
a Speer Aner .. 17,7190 18,874 8109 4682 2879 48.768 
WT. aS 16,378 7,918 5,169 6,022 2519 $8,001 


Woot. As near as ean be estimated, there have been about 500,000 lbs. of 
domestie wool of all descriptions sold in this market during the past year, 
About the first of June prices ru.ed high, averaging for washed 37 cents, and for 
unwashed one-third less; after that time the market fell down to 30 cents, since 
when, however, it has been steadily improving. We understand that the high 
prices which wool brought last year induced many farmers to turn their atten- 
tion more particularly to sheep, so that in all probability there will be an in- 
ereased production of wool in 1852 upon that of last year. There were but 
two cargoes of foreign wool imported here during the year, amounting to about 
200,000 Ibs., all Peruvian, a part of which has, we understand, been sent to 
England, and the remainder is still in the market. 


EXPORTS OF BALTIMORE IN 1851. 











Domestic produce in American vessels... ......0.0eeeeeeeeeeeees $4,460,620 
Domestic produce in foreign vessels........0.00¢eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1,776,041 
Total domestic produce exported..........+.. Fienntreeen ns $6,235,661 
Foreign merchandise in American vessels.......... ithe msnene vies $224,579 
Foreign merchandise in foreign vessels .........+seeeeeeeeseecees 5,925 
Total exports of foreign merchandise .........++...0-+000008 $230,504 
Value of domestic produce exported, as given above........... 6,235,661 
Total exports for 1851......,..... sibicdane hea bas 40 nee $6,466,165 


Pe I Skink <haeenndicas dcngesccocnsnges eee $8,526,457 

















Opdyke’s Political Heonomy. 


Art. V.—OPDYKE’S POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


A cuanex in the civil affairs of mankind so wide and so vast as that 
which consists in the substitution of Republican principles for absolutism, 
or limited monarchies, must necessarily cause an entire revolution in those 
sciences which are founded upon the existence of political institutions. So 
fundamental are the principles of government, and so antagonistic is despot- 
ism to popular rights, that the establishment of the latter. must render false 
a large mass of the opinions and doctrines held as sacred within the domain 
of arbitrary power. 

The influence of Republican principles has, even yet, manifested itself 
only in a feeble degree in this country, in consequence of the habit of the 
people to look for knowledge, science, and truth, to the stores that have 

n accumulated under the dark and frowning shadow of absolutism that 
has for centuries brooded over Europe, or under monarchical systems. 
Happily a brighter day is at hand. The citizens of this country must 
become popularized, not only in their rights, their institutions, but in their 
systems of political and social science. 

This is a feature that has struck us very favorably in the work on Poli- 
tical Economy which is now open before us; and when we find the author 
declairing as he does in the following extract from his preface, that repub- 
licans need a system of Political Economy in perfect harmony with the other 
portions of their political edifice, he at once awakens in us an interest to 
peruse his pages. Speaking of Mill’s work on Political Economy, his 
words are these :— 


“ Like most other scientific works on this subject, it is the production of one 
who has been reared and educated under political institutions very different from 
ours; and it is chiefly designed to meet the wants of British readers. For these 
reasons we must expect to find it imbued with ideas and opinions in which we 
cannot concur, as well as encumbered with discussions of no direct interest to 
us. What we republicans need, is a system of Political Economy in perfect 
harmony with the other portions of our political edifice. In other words, we 
want an honest, straightforward system—a system grounded on the broad prin- 
ciples of justice and equality, and in all its doctrines and legislative applications 
solely designed to illustrate and enforce those principles. We have no right to 
look for anything of this kind from quarters in which the opposite principles of 
Sete are taught and practiced upon; but we have a right to expect it 

rom Americans. Indeed we are already required to devise such a system for 

our own guidance: our duty to ourselves and to the form of government we 
have adopted, alike demand it. Nor can we much longer neglect this duty 
without forfeiting our claims to the title of consistent republicans.” 


It is from a-work of such high aims and character, although the author 
seems entirely unconscious of any pretensions of the kind, and speaks of his 
volume as, “a rudely drafted model of what such a treatise should be,” that 
we propose to present a few outlines, by way of inducement to our readers 
to seek out this volume, and to contemplate the science of Political Economy 
in its republican aspect. 

Of course, in an effort of this kind, it is necessary to probe the first 





* A Treatise upon Political Economy: By George Opdyke. 12mo. pp. 339. Published for the 
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foundations and rudiments of the system, and to trace them from the very 
nature of man himself, as it is elevated and ennobled by the development 
and recognition of his rights. The right of private property, therefore, forms 
a subject of discussion in these pages ; and, doubtless, there are many who 
regard it as a question of pre-eminent importance, and as resting at the very 
root of any system of Political Economy. On this point we find the author 
using these words :— 


“T hope the general tendency of the views advanced may lead to conservatism, 
and not to socialism, as regards the institution of sin 9a What society ne 
is, not that this institution should be destroyed, but that it should be rendered 
more perfect, and established on principles more absolutely just.” 


The introduction contains a summary view of the entire domain of human 
knowledge, in which the science of wealth appears to be a mere point 
searcely large enough to be perceived. Like everything else, however, the 
nearer we approach it the broader it becomes, until, upon entering the gate 
that opens to its province, and attempting to trace out the consequences of 
that law of human nature which begets in mankind the desire of wealth, we 
find how vast its branches are. After having pointed out the position and 
character of the field of inquiry under consideration, as well as its relations 
to other sciences, the author presents us with his definition of Political 
Economy, rather as serving to mark the limits within which his investi- 
gations will be conducted, than as necessary from any defect in other 
definitions. He says :— 


“ Political Eeonomy I regard as the science whose peculiar province it is— 
1. To uufold the law or laws of human nature from which the desire of wealth 
emanates. 2. To explain the nature and attributes of the resulting phenomena, 
wealth—or more properly, value. 3. To point out the prime agents of its 

roduction, together with the manner in which their respective services concur 
in the process. 4. To ascertain and describe the social machinery that political 
communities have devised and adopted, as general auxiliary agents of produc- 
tion. And, 5. After ascertaining these fundamental truths, which may be 
regarded as the groundwork of science—to trace out the resulting principles, or 
natural laws which govern the production, distribution, and consumption of 
social wealth. Thus far the province of Political Economy is purely scientifice— 
it is confined to the investigation of principles, and the above definition of it 
indicates the limits within which the first division of this inquiry will be con- 
fined. But after science has unfolded the laws and principles from which wealth 
results, and those to which it gives birth, it is also the province of Political 
Economy to point out their proper application by indicating the true economic 
polity of governments, The second division of this inquiry will be an attempt 
to execute a part of that task.” 


In a scientific point of view, this introduction is valuable, containing as it 
does a classification of knowledge which is both new and original, and which 
has been attempted with equal success by only a few others. There are 
many passages in it of singular clearness and force, especially the one defi- 
ning truth ; but as they do not strietly come within our view, we must pass 
them over, however strong the temptation to insert them. 

A strictly scientific discussion of the subject is now entered upon ; and here 
we frankly confess that we must give up all hope of doing justice to this 
part of the work, owing to the limits within which we are confined, and the 
extreme difficulty of presenting within a small compass, what, even when 
rigidly and severely condensed, occupies many pages of the volume. We 
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can only touch upon a few points, and indicate some views, hoping that will 
be sufficient to stimulate the reader to examine this able and interesting dis- 
cusssion for himself. 

In considering the science of wealth, the first inquiry naturally relates to 
its origin; and this also involves in itself a definition of that wherein wealth 
consists. The term is thus explained in these pages :— 


“The term wealth, or social wealth, I re as the general name of that class 
of things which possess the attribute, value; and value I conceive to be that 
property of things, which prevents their obtainment unless other things possess- 
ing the same property be given in exchange for them. This attribute is some- 
times called fs ied. value, but I hold the adjective to be unnecessary. 
Value, then, in the sense in which the term is used in this treatise, may be 
regarded as the vital principle or essential portion of social wealth, a more ex- 
pressive name for which would be artificial utility; because that property of 
things which we term value is, in fact, neither more nor less than the utility 
wherewith they have been invested by artificial means.” 


In treating of the nature of wealth, the same definition is thus stated :— 
“ Value is that portion of utility which has been created by artificial means.” 
In other words, as we understand it—it is artificial utility as contradistin- 
guished from natural utility—that is, it is the service which has been trans- 
ferred from productive agents to the matter upon which their powers have 
been exerted. The manner in which this is developed is thus deseribed :— 


“ Let us now take this undeveloped germ of wealth, as we find it existing in 
the hands of uncivilized men, aud trace its progress when under the aan of 
those more gifted. We shall thus learn by what methods they have succeeded 
in imparting to the dormant germ the active principle of development, and the 
increased security from violence, by which it has been expanded into social 
wealth. If judged by their effects, these methods must possess an extraordinary 
degree of efficacy, for they have already transformed the wilderness into culti- 
vated fields--dotted the earth with cities, towns, and hamlets—covered the 
ocean with Commerce, and elevated man from a state of barbarism to civilization, 
besides increasing immensely the population of the world. 

“The portion of services contributed by the mind in the production of value, 
is called skill; the portion contributed by the body, labor; te joint service of 
the two, I shall term industry. The first value produced in the world must have 
emanated exclusively from these two sources, because skill and labor could have 
had no artificial aids until such were fashioned by themselves. But the moment 
a share of the services of skill and labor was diverted from the immediate to the 
intermediate objects of desire, that moment these objeets were made to assume 
the forms of auxiliary machines, (better known perhaps by the name of produc- 
tive capital,) so as to aid in the process. By this expedient, the projectors of 
wealth made value to concur in the process of creating other value, thus press- 
ing it into the service of reproducing itself, or rather, of aiding in that process ; 
for it is familiar knowledge that the most perfect machinery is unproduetive 
without the superintendence of skill and labor. For example, the method of 
breaking up the soil by means of the horse and plough, or even by the spade, is 
a great improvement on the natural plan of using the fingers and toes ; but these 
means cannot be employed without human aid and guidance, Therefore, all 
three must concur in the process; whence, it is apparent, that the value pro- 
duced will be the common offspring of this triple parentage. Nor are these all. 
Nature in various ways, aids in the process ; and it has been found necessary to 
subject to individual appropriation and ownership some of the means she contri- 
butes. Nature, for example, provides the soil whereon the art of agriculture is 
prosecuted, together with the atmosphere, light, heat, and rain, required to devel- 
op the plants, and perfect the fruits; and although the soil, like the other con- 
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tributions of nature just named, is the free gift of God to his creatures, and 
hence, would seem to have been designed either for the common use of all, or 
for equitable apportionment among all the members of the human family as their 
birthright—yet, it has been found that no cultivation can take place unless the 
soil be made subject to individual ownership; because,” &c., &c. 


We cannot follow our author further in exposition of his plan of social 
wealth, although it embraces many important topics, but must turn to a 
still more rote and abstruse department of the general subject—the 
natural laws which govern the production, distribution, and consumption of 
wealth. This is, perhaps, the first attempt that has been made to treat 
them as a whole, and thus present them in one harmonious system. These 
discussions are so wide, and the principles involved in the subject so nume- 
rous and abstruse, that we shall not attempt to present them in a clear and 
satisfactory manner to our readers, but rather content ourselves with a state- 
ment of the conclusions at which they arrive. They are as follows :— 


1. “ That self-interest governs the production and distribution of wealth—the 
desire of happiness its consumption: that, considered in the aggregate, the desire 
of happiness, under the guidance of the intellect and the various degrees of 
restraint imposed by the limitation of means, indicates the character and relative 
quantities of the products desired, thus controlling the demand; and that the 
self-interest of mankind so directs the employment of the productive forces that 
each object of desire is produced in quantities exactly corresponding with this 
permitted demand for it, thus controlling the supply. 

2. “That the quantity of true value inherent in any given product is not onl 
equal to, but identical with, the quantity of productive service incorporated wit 
it: that the market value is sometimes greater than the true value, and some- 
times less, but if measured at their mean the two are equal in quantity; and 
that, although the money value or market price, rarely coincides with either the 
true value or the market value; yet when reduced to its average, and thus 
measured, the quantity does not vary from that of either. Estimated in the 
aggregate, and regarded as units, the true value, the market value, and the 
money value of products, or of any given product are absolute equivalents. 

3. “ That value is made up of two well defined @ut unequal parts—namely, 
cost of production and profits. 

se Phat the proprietors of the aggregate of skill, of labor, of capital, and of 
land, respectively receive one quarter of the gross profits of production, the 
whole being divided into four equal shares; and hence, the greater the aggre- 
gate quantity of either one of the productive forces, as compared with the other 
three, the lower will be the relative profits of its individual proprietors, and vice 
versa, 

7. “ That land, aside from its meliorations, does not possess real value—its 
market value and money value being merely the legalized reflection of the 
capital placed upon it, and therefore that the market value of the aggregate of 
land, (independent of meliorations,) is precisely equal to that of the aggregate 
of productive capital. 

6. “ That the profits of production vary inversely with the market value of 
land; when the one is high the other will be correspondingly low. 

7. “That the profits of production, whether considered in detail or unity, 
vibrate about a common standard, and that this standard itself oscillates about 
a fixed center, which is believed to be about five per cent per annum on the 
value of the productive forees employed. 

8. “ That the portion of value constituting the cost of production returns to 
the sources whence it emanates, and is there consumed in the preservation and 
reproduction of skill, labor, capital, government, and money ; that the portion 
constituting the profits, is applied, in part, to the augmentation of skill, labor, 
and capital, and the balance to the gratification of the non-essential desires of the 
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owners—the uctive forces now existing being the accumulated profits of the 
present and all preceding generations, 

9. “ That the profits of production in the aggregate, vibrate within the range 
of 2} to '74 per cent, per annum, being not only restrained from transcending 
these limits by starvation on one side, and by a dense crowd of librated desires 
on the other, but also, driven back towards the center by the undue consumption 
of capital at the one extreme, and of population at the other.” 


It should be stated that the argument here is based upon the assumption 
that government interposes no hindrances to obstr ict the path of production 
—such as monopolies, duties, bounties, d&c., but confines itself strictly to its 
legitimate functions. It is also worthy of observation, that one conclusion 
to be drawn from the admission of this argument is, that all the phenomena 
one with wealth, are produced by, and subject to, uniform natural 

ws. 

This concludes the strictly scientific portion of the work, and brings us to 
the second part in which the principles heretofore deduced are applied to 
economic legislation, or rather, the true economic polity of government is 
pointed out. Passing over the considerations touching the institution of 
property, and of property in land, the regulation of Commerce and taxation, 
to which the reader’s attention is called, we proceed at once to the part of 
the work which treats of “ Money.” It was the desire to disseminate the 
peculiar views on this subject that more especially prompted the author, as 
we are told in the preface, to the composition and publication of the 
volume. 

This general subject is treated under the three titles of “ Metallic Money,” 
“Convertible Paper Money,” and “Inconvertible Paper Money.” After 
pointing out the defects of metallic money—to wit : its great expensiveness 
or cost—its weight, and the fluctuations of its value, the author proceeds to 
the consideration of convertible paper money, or bank notes, showing that it 
is liable to still stronger objections than coin—that is, it is unprofitable to 
its producers—subject to more disastrous fluctuations in its value than coin, 
and, not unfrequently, proves utterly worthless. He then suggests a plan 
by which government might emit irredeemable, or inconvertible paper 
money which should subserve all the legitimate purposes, or uses of a circu- 
lating medium much better than either coin or convertible paper, and the 
— of which would be attended with a saving of many millions of 

ollars. 

It is due to the author to state, that the reader can hardly be expected to 
understand, or wry to appreciate the importance of his system of money, 
without being first familiar with his views on the nature and uses of money. 
There is one point, in particular, in which this is apparent—that is, the ratio 
between Commerce and money: or to state it more distinctly ; at the present 
cost of producing coin, what quantity of money does a given annual amount 
of Commerce require? The answer to this is, that at the present cost of 
producing gold and silver, a mean of fifteen dollars per head of the popu- 
lation, is the quantity of money that our Commerce requires. We now 
present the system of inconvertible paper money. 


“ Let the Constitution of the United States be amended by the insertion of 
provisions something like the following :— 

“First, That the production and emission of convertible paper money in the 
United States be henceforth interdicted, and that the amount thereof already 
emitted, and now in use, be withdrawn from the channels of circulation, and 
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suppressed, in the manner ffllowing, to wit: by an annual diminution of the loans 
and discounts of each and every bank in the Union, now exercising the functions 
of discount, deposits, and circulation ; which annual diminution shall be at least 
equal to one-tenth of the amount by which their loans and discounts at present 
exceed the amount of their capital actually paid in and not otherwise employed. 
[This would leave them at the end of ten years without any bills in circulation, 
without any capital loaned out, except their own, and with their deposits, if any 
remaining in the vaults unemployed. It would; therefore, not only deprive them 
of the power of producing money, but so effectually dry up their sources of 
profit that they would be Jikely to disband, and let each proprietor loan his own 
capital. 

‘ Second, That the existing clause in the Constitution, which establishes gold 
and silver coins as the standards of value, and as the legal tender in payment of 
debts, be so modified and enlarged as to include the money issued under, and by 
authority of the ensuing clause, namely :— 

“Third, That the Government of the United States, in payment of its 
current expenses, issue annually, for ten consecutive years, $25,000,000 of paper 
money, to be of the similitude of bank notes, and of various denominations, 
ranging from $1 to $1,000, and to be worded thus :— 





ey dollars, legal money of the United States, issued by authority of the 
people thereof. Dated, Washington City, January 1, 18—. 
(Signed) “ A. B., President of the United Sta 
“C, D., Treasurer, 
(Countersigned) “&. F., Commissioner, 


“G, H., Register.” 

[Here should follow detailed constitutional provisions, prescribing the 
method of production and emission, and establishing the most rigorous penalties 
for every act of unfaithfulness committed by those entrusted with these opera- 
tions, especially for the act of transcending the prescribed limits of emission. ] 

“ That, at the expiration of the ten years, the population of the United Ntates 
be ascertained, and such additional issue of this money then made as will render 
the aggregate emission, when expressed in dollars, equal to ten times the whole 
number of inhabitants; and that every year thereafter the emission be equal 
to ten times the annual increase of population, so that the number of dollars 
in paper money, and the number of inhabitants will uniformly stand as ten to 
one. 

“Fourth, That the production and emission of every other substitute for coin 
be strictly prohibited. 

“ Such is an outline of the monetary policy which I venture to recommend. 
Paper money, thus issued, would cost nothing, or next to nothing, to produce, 
nor would it be inconvenient from weight. ‘I'herefore, it would clearly obviate 
two of the three serious objections to which coin is liable. And since its 
quantity as compared with the population, or Commerce, would be invariable, it 
follows, that its value or purchasing power would be uniform; therefore it 
would be free from the other objection which [ have urged against coin, and 
which applies with still greater foree to convertible paper. * * * If, in 
these essential attributes, it is thus superior to coin, it is scarcely necessary to 
compare it with convertible paper, or with a circulating medium made up of coin 
and bank notes,” 


The views advanced in illustration of this plan, and the explanation of its 
features, which is of great importance to a lucid and complete comprehen- 
sion of it, we must pass over, merely repeating our suggestions to the reader, 
to examine the work for himself, before he forms conclusions respecting any 
portion which we have presented. 

As a new and original treatise on Political Economy, aiming to place that 
science on such ground as will render it akin to the genial nature of Repub- 
liean Institutions, and as the work of an author, whose able mind is imbued 
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with those liberal and ennobling views whiclf begin to characterize the 
litical science of this age, it is certainly entitled to the attention of all 
intelligent men, whether in public or private life. 





Art. VI.—DR. HARE ON THE LAW OF STORMS. 


Puitapetruia, December 29, 1851. 
Freeman Hunt, Esq., Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine, ete. 

Sim :—Some years since I received a number of the Merchants’ Magazine, conducted 
by you, from a friend, perhaps from yourself. It was No. 78, for December 1845. It 
reached me while engaged in a course of experimental lectures, and being laid aside 
for subsequent attention, escaped my memory as well as my eye, until lately, when 
overhauling my pamphlets, it fell into my hands. 

The article on Electricity as the cause of Storms, was no doubt the motive of the 
sender, as I had taken the same side as that espoused by the author, ten years before ; 
and had published a memoir in the transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, republished in Silliman’s Journal, ascribing tornadoes (or water spouts) and 
hurricanes to convective discharges of electricity between the earth and sky. Of 
these, the author of the article in the Magazine seems to have been unaware, so that 
he must have adopted similar views to mine, independently. 

I am induced now to call your attention to this subject, because I have lately gone 
over the ground again, in some strictures on a report made to the Secretary of the 
Navy by Mr. Espy. These strictures were made in a communication addressed to the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science at Albany. Of this communi- 
cation I now inclose a copy, hoping that you may give it a place in your periodical, 
It may be expedient also to submit to you my remarks on the whirlwind theory made 
at New Haven in August, 1850, before the above mentioned association. If you are 
disposed to encourage communications on such subjects I shall probably be induced to 
become a contributor. Evidently a free discussion of any doctrine, affecting the safety 
of Mariners and of Commerce, should be promoted. I am sir, 

With due consideration, your obd’t serv’t, ROBERT HARE. 


STRICTURES, BY DR. HARE, UPON A REPORT RESPECTING STORMS RECENTLY MADE BY PROFESSOR 
ESPY TO THE SECTETARY OF THE NAVY, AS TO THE THEORETIC DEDUCTIONS THEREIN ADVANCED 
—BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF A VERBAL COMMUNICATION TO THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE, AT THEIR LATE MEETING AT ALBANY., 


I have seen a report made to the Secretary of the Navy by Professor 
Espy, which, so far as it correctly records the phenomena of various storms, 
must be honorable to the author, and worthy of the department of our gov- 
ernment under whose auspices it has been made. Doubtless, in this, as in 
other publications originating from the same source, there may be a great 
exhibition of ability, science, and zeal; nevertheless, I question the propriety 
of making any particular hypothesis the subject of an official report by its 
author, an ardent advocate, unaccompanied by a fair summary of the ob- 
jections which have been made to it, or any notice of any other hypothesis 
which may have been advanced as preferable. With Professor Espy’s 
opinions I coneur so far as to agree in the inference that hurricanes and _tor- 
nadoes are the consequence of the ascent of air from a focal area or interme- 
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diate space, by which a confluence from two or more opposite quarters to 
supply the deficit thus arising, is induced ; yet we differ as to the cause of 
the ascent of the air in such cases. In the year 1835 I advanced, before a 
meeting of the American Philosophical Society, that the cause of the ascent 
in question was a discharge of electricity between the earth and sky, This 
explanation was made the subject of a memoir published in the transactions 
of that society in 1836. 

I will endeavor to give a sketch of the views which I now entertain on 
this subject, hoping to present them more briefly and forcibly than I did at 
that time. 

Every person familiar with the phenomena of electricity, as produced by 
an electrical machine, must be aware that there are two modes in which a 
discharge may be effected between the oppositely charged surfaces of con- 
ductors, or of a coated electric. In one case, simultaneously with the dis- 
charge, a vivid spark is seen to take place ; in the other case, some moveable 
body, such as a bell-clapper, a pith-ball, or a blast of air, issuing from a 
projecting point, is made to convey electricity from one surface to the other, 
until a discharge is accomplished. The latter process has been designated 
by Faraday as the convective discharge, from conveho, to carry, while the 
former is designated as diruptive, from dirumpo, to break through ; since, 
in this case, the opposite waves break through the air, conveying the whole 
charge at once; while in the other process the opposite excitements are 
gradually neutralized by successive contacts with the matter passing from 
one to the other. Notoriously either of these discharging processes may be 
substituted for the other by a slight variation of distance. 

Thus, in the experiment in which pith-balls are made to resemble hail, by 
dancing between oppositely electrified disks, an approximation of one of the 
disks towards the others induces a spark or diruptive discharge, and thus 
causes dancing to cease. In Cuthberton’s balance electrometer the moveable 
ball approaches that which is stationary, in obedience to the convective pro- 
cess; but as soon as the distance between the balls is reduced within the 
striking distance, a diruptive discharge ensues, indicated as usual by a spark. 

It follows that by a slight variation as to distance the same degree of 
electrical excitement may be productive either of a convective or of a diruptive 
discharge. Excepting a prodigious disparity in magnitude, the diruptive 
spark discharge is universally recognized as perfectly similar to lightning. 
Both are admitted to be due to discharges of electrical accumulations, differ- 
ing only as to magnitude. Since, agreeably to this exposition, susceptibility 
of commutation exists, as respects diruptive discharge in its minuter forms, 
and convective discharge upon the same scale, does it not follow that the 
former, as produced by the gigantic processes of nature, should be commu- 
table with a convective process of corresponding immensity? but if the 
spark or diruptive discharge is exemplified by lightning, how is the latter to 
be exemplified ? Where is there any gigantic meteorological process which 
can supply the deficiency, excepting that of the tornado or hurricane, which 
last may be viewed as a tornado on a scale of preéminent grandeur ! 

If from a point electrified by a machine, a blast of air may proceed as 
strong as from a blow-pipe supplied by a bellows, may not an enormous 
blast be emitted from every terrestrial prominence, electrified by the power- 
ful apparatus of nature, as much greater than that of a blow-pipe as a spark 
of lightning of a mile in length exceeds that yielded by an excited conduc- 
tor or charged jar? So long as there is an ascent of air consequent to clec- 
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trical convection, there must be a confluence of the same fluid from two or 
more opposite quarters to supply the deficit thus created ; and the air as it 
follows the electrified column being successively similarly electrified, that 
enduring trunk or column is formed and sustained which characterizes torna- 
does or waterspouts. 

Within this traveling trunk, which, in its form, contortions, and deleterious 
power, resembles that of an enormous elephant, as mischievous as gigantic, 
bodies are not only subjected to the same convective influence as the air, but 
are also exposed to the upward force arising from a vertical blast. On each 
side of the track which marks the progress of the trunk, bodies are subjected 
to the confluent blasts, which rush in to supply the upward current. 

The alternation of the convective and diruptive discharges was well exem- 
plified in the phenomena of the Providence Tornado of 1840, as described 
by a most worthy and well-informed observer, Zachariah Allen, Esq. As 
soon as the trunk reached the river, the water throughout the included area, 
rose up as in a state of ebullition by the convective influence; but a dirup- 
tive discharge, in the form of lightning, taking place, the foam subsided mo- 
mentarily, yet rose again, until by another spark of lightning another subsi- 
dence ensued. Were ever facts more accordant with an explanation than 
those observed by Mr. Allen with the hypothesis which I advanced ? 

Hurricanes may be considered as the consequence of a convective electri- 
cal discharge on a vastly more extensive scale than tornadoes. Evidently 
there can be no conceivable limits to the immensity which such electrical 
discharges may acquire. All that is essential to an accumulation of electricity 
analogous to that which may be secured by means of a coated pane or Ley- 
den jar is, that there shall be a suitable electric to fill the office performed 
by the glass in those instruments, and two conductors competent to act as 
coatings. 

Experience shows that the denser portion of the atmosphere, which lies 
between the storm-clouds and the earth, is competent to act as an electric, 
since otherwise there would be no thunder-gusts, nor any atmospheric dis- 
charges as displayed in the form of lightning. That air, rarefied to a certain 
degree, becomes capable of acting as a coating does in the instance of the 
Leyden jar, is proved by the fact that the inner surface of a glass globe, 
within which the air is rarefied by exhaustion, may be charged like a Ley- 
den jar, if to the outer surface a conducting body be applied, and a due 
communication made with an electrical machine in operation. 

As it is well known that the terrestrial surface is a conductor, it follows 
that in that surface, the denser air in proximity therewith, and the rarefied 
conducting air above, we have an electric, between two conductors, compe- 
tent to act as coatings. Thus, the dense air acts as a glass pane between 
two coatings, or as the glass in an exhausted globe acts between the rare- 
fied air within and the hand of the 1 ge without. We have, therefore, 
all that is requisite to the reception of an electrical charge. 

That the means of disturbing of the electric equilibrium are abundantly 
prolific, the terrific discharges of lightning in electrical storms can leave no 
doubt. 

Using the language of the Franklinian theory, I urged that, in the con- 
centric spaces occupied by the earth, and that occupied by the rare conduct- 
ing medium above alluded to, there must be two oceans of electricity, which 
could not fail from mechanical or chemical causes to be in different states. 
But assuming that electricity is a result of the polarization of the ethereal 
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fluid, to the undulation of which light is ascribed, we are led to substitute 
for oceans of a specific fluid, the idea of a boundless ocean of ethereal mat- 
ter, which by peculiar affections may become competent to perform within 
the concentric spaces alluded to the part assigned by Franklin to one fluid, 
by Dufay to two fluids. 

Consistently it may be inferred that an atmospheric change may extend 
all around the globe, so as to make one great battery analogous to that 
above described of the exhausted glass globe—the rarefaction being in one 
case internal, in the other external. Agreeably to these considerations, there 
are no limits to the possible extent of atmospheric accumulations of electricity, 
while the rapidity with which discharges pervade conductors is such as to 
render distance no obstacle. Agreeably to the lowest estimate of the velocity 
of the electric waves, as produced by a galvanic apparatus, (of a very low 
intensity compared with frictional accumulations,) in two seconds the waves 
would encompass the earth. But according to Wheatstone, a discharge 
from a Leyden jar would, during the same time, go round the globe ten 
times. 

Against the idea that there could be any adequacy in the apparatus of 
nature, such as to make bodies dance between the earth and sky, as puppets 
and pith-balls are seen to dance between electrified brass disks; it was 
some time since objected, by a distinguished meteorologist, that a stra- 
tum of an elastic fluid like air, could not perform the part of a solid me- 
tallic disk. 

The answer to this is, that whatever state of things is competent to sus- 
tain electrical charges, is competent to produce any of the phenomena of 
discharges. Just as much stability is requisite to enable the diruptive dis- 
charge of lightning to take place, as to enable the convective discharge of 
the tornado or water-spout. 

The descent of the ball, in the operation of Cuthbertson’s Electrometer, 
befure emitting a spark, shows that attraction accompanies both discharges, 
as when convection, causing the partial descent of the ball, takes place, as 
above described, before a spark ensues. 

There can be no doubt that so far as electrical repulsion counteracts 
gravitation, during a convective discharge the air must be released from a 
portion of the compression to which it is usually subjected. 

There must, therefore, be a sudden dilatation, codperating with the other 
causes of violence. 

From all that I have urged, I infer that there is no necessity for our seek- 
ing other causes for electrical storms than those which may be found within 
the province of that all important agent, in the physical creation, which we 
call electricity ; and further, while it has been shown, [ trust, that in atmos- 
pheric accumulations there is an ample source of stormy reaction in its most 
violent forms, | hope to prove that the cause assigned by Mr. Espy, is incom- 
petent to produce such violent reaction. 

It is well known that, when suddenly rarefied, air is refrigerated ; hence, 
when a receiver is first subjected to exhaustion, a cloud appears within it, 
arising from the condensation of aqueous vapor. Dalton found that when 
the air thus raretied was devoid of aqueous vapor, it became much colder 
than when this vapor was present. This he ascribed to the latent heat yiven 
out by aqueous vapor on condensing. Before I had the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Espy, I contrived an apparatus for showing the cloud and color produced 
by rarefaction. 
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This apparatus, as well as that employed by Dalton, does not differ es 
sentially from Espy’s nephiliscope, which is the name given by him to an in- 
strument answering the same ea are as that employed by Dalton. Noto- 
riously, the density of the air diminishes, in a geometrical ratio, as the place 
of examination is higher ; so that at the altitude of three miles it is only 
half as dense as upon the earth’s surface. 

Davy, in his elements, ascribed the formation of clouds to the refrigeration 
arising from the rarefaction of ascending columns of air ; and to this I used 
to advert in my lectures, nearly thirty years ago, using the nephiliscope, 
which I had contrived, as above mentioned, to illustrate the idea. 

Thus it became evident, from the experiments and suggestion of Dalton 
and Davy, that when the different portions of air, in an upward current, 
suceessively reagh a hight sufficient to rarefy and cool them to a certain ex- 
tent, the aqueous vapor which they hold must form a cloud, and at the 
same time render them lighter and warmer than the surrounding air. 

It was first assumed by Espy that the rise of temperature thus caused 
would create a buoyancy like that of a balloon, and an upward force, and 
so great an acceleration as to produce the phenomena of a tornado at the 
foot of the column affected. In fact, the buoyancy thus arising is, by this 
ingenious author, considered as universally the cause of storms. 

Admitting his estimate of the buoyancy consequent to the condensation 
of vapor to be correct, I aver that no buoyancy thus created in the upper 
part of an aerial column, would cause any disturbance of the column below 
the level of that upper part. 

Count Rumford tirst showed that water may be boiled at the top of a 
containing vessel without warming the liquid lying below the part where 
the heat may be applied. This fact has been demonstrated by me on a 
large scale during each of thirty courses of lectures. Jn Mr. Espy’s pres- 
ence, about five years ago, | demonstrated that this law is equally true in the 
case of air. 

A large bell-glass was so supported in an inverted position, as to allow 
the axis of a spirit-lamp flame to be coneentric with the bore of the neck. 
In the’ next place, a tuft of cotton, nearly equalling in diameter the mouth 
of the bell, was moistened with alcohol. By means of tongs, this tuft, being 
held just above the mouth of the bell, was inflamed. Of course, the dif- 
ference of temperature thus created was incomparably greater than any 
which could be producible by the latent heat yielded by condensing vapor. 
Moreover, the whole lifting influence was concentrated upon the compara- 
tively narrow area of the bore in the neck; yet the smallest acceleration 
could not be perceived to take place. The flame was net in the slightest 
degree disturbed. Subsequently, at the meeting of the association at Cam- 
bridge in 1849, an apparatus was constructed by which the experiment above 
described, was repeated, with an improved arrangement. 

Inside of the inverted bell, so as to cover the bore of the neck immedi- 
ately over which it rested, a disk of wire gauze was placed, supporting a 
few thin fibres of carded cotton, About half an ineh above the mouth of 
the bell another disk or tray of wire gauze was upheld by appropriate 
means, on which there was put a stratum of carded cotton sufficiently co- 
pious. These preparations being completed, the cotton above the bell was 
ignited. Notwithstanding the enormous rise of temperature thus produced 
in the upper part of the column of air, of which the lower portion occupied 
the bell-glass, so entirely was this lower portion uninfluenced that there was 
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not the least perceptible agitation produced among the most delicate fibers 
of the cotton. 

This perfect immobility of the air subjacent to a column of that fluid, to 
which a great ascensional power seems to be imparted by the ignition of 
the cotton, as above described, will not excite wonder, when it is recollected 
that the buoyancy is not the consequence of absolute levity, but of compa- 
ratively lesser weight. The ascent of a balloon is not spontaneous; it is 
the effect of coercion. It is forced to ascend by the superior gravity and 
consequent pressure of the surrounding air. But while this displaces the 
balloon, it does not, on that account, relax its pressure on the subjacent por- 
tion of the atmosphere. 

It is admitted, that, on reaching the rarefied region where the atmospheric 
clouds appear, the consequent condensation of aqueous vapor will make any 
body of air containing it warmer than it would otherwise be, and from the 
lowest level above which the heat is applied there would be a more or less 
disturbance, in consequence of the greater buoyancy of the column warmed 
by the condensation of vaj or. But this disturbance would, as I conceive, 
be much less abrupt and forcible than the Espian hypothesis of storms re- 
quires. 

Even after the condensation of aqueous vapor is effected, the water which 
formed it will remain within the column, and still add to its weight, so that 
the total weight will not be diminished. Moreover, by swelling upwards, 
as it naturally will do, towards the region where there is least resistance, it 
will become as much taller as rarer, and thus compensate by its greater hight 
for the loss of specific gravity. In a non-elastie fluid, any superiority of ele- 
vation, in any portion expanded more than the rest, would be rapidly com- 
pensated by the overflow of the excess; but in an elastic fluid, where the 
summit must be so rare as to have scarcely any perceptible weight, no such 
active overflow can take place as would be requisite to produce any violent 
exchange of position between the column thus affected and the surrounding 
portion of atmosphere. 

If, as represented by Espy, all that is requisite to produce a tornado, is an 
upward current of air, preéminently warm and moist, and penetrating into 
the region of the clouds, the conditions are abundantly realized in the vicini- 
ty of the equator. The trade winds have long been ascribed to the ascent 
of air from the regions on each side of the equatorial line, in consequence of 
the rarefaction arising from a comparatively superior temperature. 

To supply the vertical current thus created, the air is conceived to flow 
towards the equator from regions more remote, and less heated by the sun. 
The currents thus caused being rendered more westerly in. their directions, 
relatively to the earth’s surface by the diurnal motion of that surface, which 
is necessarily accelerated with the increase of its distance from the terrestrial 
axis, as the equator is approached. As, in consequence of the warmth to 
which its ascent is attributed, and an ample contact with the surface, the upward 
current must be replete with aqueous vapor, all the requisites which the Espian 
theory requires for the production of a perpetual gigantic tornado are pres- 
ent; and yet none is produced. 

With the hypothesis which ascribes tornadoes to an electrical discharge, 
it is quite consistent that there should be no thunder storms within the re- 
gion of the vertical current, or the trade winds produced thereby, since there 
is a perpetual discharge by convection, preventing of course any electrical 
accumulations. 


Life Insurance. 


Art, VIIL—LIFE INSURANCE.* 


To Freeman Hont, Esq., Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine, etc. :— 


Sir :—The reputation which Mr. Johnson has long enjoyed as an experi- 
enced and successful banker, and as an essayist in matters pertaining to his 
profession, would seem to entitle his opinion in the premises to consideration 
and weight. But the numerous and gross errors he has committed in the 
article alluded to, have destroyed wholly our confidence in his views regard- 
ing the one, and gone far to weaken it in reference to the other. 

His first position is thus stated :-— 

“ Life Insurance possesses many of the elements of gambling.” “The 
characteristic of gambling consists in the absence of mutual benefit to the 
players. So in life insurance, no party thereto, will usually gain, except at 
the loss of the correlative party. The chance of gain is also adverse to the 
insured, as is demonstrated by the Jarge surplus profits which life insurance 
companies announce the possession of ; and which profits, like the foot-prints 
around a slaughter-house, may admonish those who are entering that the 
current inward exceeds greatly the current outward. Life insurance is pro- 
moted by the same artitice as lotteries, the publication of every case where 
an adventurer dies soon after the commencement of his insurance; while 
nothing is said where the insured abandons his policy in disgust, or from 
sickness, poverty, or inadvertance, after having distressed himself for years, 
by annual premiums ; nor where a person pays much more than his heirs 
are to receive back on his death.” To this we reply :— 

It is not true that in life insurance no party thereto can gain but at the 
expeuse of another party ; for the large amounts paid upon policies as they 
mature result from the premiums improved as interest, which have been paid 
upon them. The premium exacted upon every policy is the sum which, in- 
vested annually during the life-time of the assured, will produce, at an as- 
sumed rate of interest, the amount insured for and payable at his death. 
Life insurance is simply a system of deposits for accumulation, over which 
the principle of average is extended for the protection of those who would 
otherwise suffer from the premature death of the insured. The application 
of the law of average, so far from giving it the character of a gambling 
transaction, in reality goes far to equalize among all connected with it, a par- 
ticipation in all the chances of life, whether fortunate or adverse, and while 
his argument might in a degree apply to fire and marine insurance compa- 
nies, of whose aid and benetits he is doubtless glad to avail himself, it is al- 
most wholly inapplicable to life companies. For in the former the mass of 
their contributions save the few from ruin. The former must lose, that the 
latter may gain. 

A man may, and often does, insure his house, or store and merchandise, 
for a long series of years, pay out premiums of insurance, and never meeting 





* We published in the Merchants’ Magazine for December, 1851, an article on “ The Relative 
Merits of Life Insurance and Savings Banks,” from the pen of a highly esteemed contributor, A* 
B. Jounson, Esq., President of the Ontario Branch Bank at Utica, and we now cheerfully give place 
to areply by Joseru B. Coxins, Esq., the President of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. This correspondence opens a field of discussion that can scarcely fail of eliciting truth, 
or at least of becoming a source of many valuable suggestions touching the ethics and economy of 
Life Insurance, and other corporations connected with the commercial enterprises and spirit of the 
times.— Ed. Mer. Mag. 
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with an accident, may, in a sense, throw away large sums of money, and get 
no return. And so, only on a much larger scale, in marine insurance. But 
in life insurance, if the policy be kept up, the assured survivor will inevitably 
draw the sum insured, with, in many cases, handsome advances in the way 
of dividends. And here we may insert, as a proof of Mr. Johnson’s great 
ignorance of existing facts, or obliquity of view, that all or nearly all the 
leading life insurance companies being on the mutual principle, “the large 
surplus profits they announce” go to the policy-holders, and their “ foot- 
prints” are seen in the policies. Was the omission of this cardinal feature 
casual or intentional? In England a life policy for £5,000, after a continu- 
ance of forty years or more, had more than £30,000 paid upon it at the death 
of the assured. 

In gambling no man can win unless another loses. Just so in banking: 
a bank cannot make large gains by discounts unless taken from the pockets 
of those that pay. What the bank gains the individual loses. In life in- 
surance all pay in, and all draw out. Those that die early are greatly bene- 
fited—those that live longer in a less ratio. 

The insinuation that life insurance is promoted “ by artifice,” is unworthy 
of the writer. We might as fairly charge upon banks that the directors re- 
ject notes at their counter, when they can only take legal interest, that they 
may shave them at double the rate, in the street. 

But Mr. Johnson’s main effort seems to be to degrade life insurance, and 
to elevate savings banks. He asserts that the one makes a man thriftless, 
and the other frugal; as if it did not require as much self-sacrifice to pro- 
vide twenty-five dollars to pay the premium on a life policy, as to make a 
like deposit in a savings bank ; and as if the stimulus in the one case were 
not much greater than the other, since the deposit in the one case may to- 
morrow be worth a thousand to the laborer’s family, and in the other but 
twenty-five dollars. Moreover, a life policy has always a definite nominal 
value, just as much as a deposit in a savings bank, and in a case of need 
can be sold and made available for present purposes, or a loan can be had on 
it fur a temporary period. Again, the depositor is more likely to be tempted 
to withdraw his money from a savings bank, and hazard it, perchance with 
fatal loss, than to sell, or drop his life policy. 

Mr. Johnson, too, is singularly unfortunate in his illustration of a case 
arithmetically considered, as we proceed to show. He says :— 


A gentleman of this city, who became married at the age of twenty-five years, 
and whose support consisted of a small annuity, insured five thousand dollars on 
his life, at an annual premium of eighty dollars, which he could badly spare. 


As the premium is paid in advance, it at the end of the year, amounted, 





SE Rs cnc oko ced GAtAn ees cane beessthe ee ed weuie ao $85 60 
mecdbpvoaeiorh cpompdl co on. hE PEE TNL EEE POOP PORE EL TELE PES CREEL 80 00 
The interest on which, with the interest on the former $85 60, was....... 11 59 

Making, at the end of two years .........ccsecccscccsccceceeeers $177 10 


Should he continue the process twenty-four years, he will have paid, in prin- 
cipal and interest, $5,038 86, being $38 86 more than his widow is to receive 
at his death ; but he is young and robust, and should he live till he shall become 
seventy-five years old, his payments, and compound interest thereon, will amount 
to more than $37,000 ;—consequently, after his"widow shall receive the stipu- 
lated $5,000, his loss on the transaction will be $32,000. 


od 


A payment of $80 a year for 50 years, compounded at 7 per cent per 
annum, will produce not $37,000, but $34,800 15. The calculation, how 
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ever, is so much nearer right than the argument, that we dismiss the error 
with the remark, that, if Mr. Johnson uses in his banking operations the 
same interest tables from which these calculations are drawn, his house is in 
& prosperous way, and the “ foot-prints should admonish those who are enter- 
ing, that the current inwards exceeds greatly the current outwards.” 

Mr. Johnson tells us a doleful story of a woman hastening, by neglect, 
the death of her husband, in order to secure the avails of a life policy. Im- 
probable as the story is, will he deny that the same woman would as readily 
have suffered her husband to die, could she thereby hasten the possession 
of a clever sum lying in a savings bank? Again, Mr. J. avers that life and 
health and other mutual benefit associations are immoral in their tendency, 
making the several parties careless of the future. It may be urged on the 
same prineiple that fire insurance is immoral, because the selfish unprincipled 
policy holder says, “ Let the house or goods burn, I am insured.” Why 
provide hospitals and other benevolent institutions, as a resource in case of 
inevitable sickness, or other misfortune, “Let each party look out for 
himself.” 

But no, Mr. Editor, Mr. Johnson has wholly mistaken his vocation in at- 
tempting to decry life insurance. So far from promoting thrifilessness, or 
immorality, it will be found on a scrutinizing inquiry, that life insurance, no 
less than deposits in savings banks, is sought by the reflecting, ig hus- 
band and father, the affectionate care-taker of his dependent family. Life 
insurance is one of the happiest and most beneficent results of philosophical 
observation and mathematical deduction. Subject, as is our race, to a 
thousand contingencies, in this age of intense activity and energy, by which 
multitudes of families are exposed to sufferings resulting from death and 
poverty, with its attendant ills; but for the suggestions of this benevolent 
invention, these sufferings would in vain seek relief. And among those 
happy thoughts, none has accomplished so great good, at so little sacrifice, 
as life insurance. It was very emphatically declared, by a policy-holder, 
“But for a policy on my life I should have died long ago. When tossing 
on my uneasy pillow with fevered pulse and throbbing temples, the con- 
sciousness that while yet in health I had secured my loved ones from penury, 
by procuring a policy on my life, diminished that fever, and calmed that 
pulse, and through the blessing of an over-ruling Providence I am restored 
to health, and am again able to exert myself for my endeared relatives.” 

We might here, perhaps, close our strictures upon Mr. Johnson’s assault 
upon life insuranee, but there is one more objection that may seem to call 
for reply. He most disingenuously insinuates that it is no uncommon oc- 
currence for a life company to wrest from a surviving family its just due, by 


‘a “quibble.” Let him point out the company or the case. We profess to 


know the operations of a number of life companies, and we have never 
known a just claim resisted, or a “quibble” resorted to as a defense. 

We appeal to the grateful hearts of ten thousand widows, and their de- 
pendent children, to disprove this groundless imputing charge. 

We should regret, exceedingly, to impute, or even suspect unworthy mo- 
tives in any one, but we are wholly unable to account for so unealled for, so 
unnecessary, so harsh a denunciation of life insurance companies, upon 
any general principles. We hepe—shall be glad to believe that public 
good alone has been the prompter, but we do earnestly desire, that when he 
again wields the pen he will write on subjects that he understands, and is 
disposed to treat fairly. IBC. 
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THE LAW OF BANK CHECKS, 
AND THE LEGAL DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN CHECKS AND BILLS OF EXCHANGE.* 


Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, and Bank Checks are three classes of mer- 
ceantile instruments very similar in some, very unlike in other, respects. From 
their similarity, law writers have frequently treated of Bills and Notes together, 
without the necessary attention to those points where the analogy between them 
failed. This very similarity, and the danger of confusion arising from it, is the 
best reason for considering them separately. “There is so much analogy be 
tween Checks and Bills of Exchange, and Negotiable Notes,” says Chancellor 
Kent, “ that they are frequently spoken of without discrimination.” Thus the 
earlier treatises, such as Chitty on Bills, are also treatises on Notes, the remarks 
relating to each being mixed up in the same page, and even in the same sentence. 
The late Judge Story was the first, we believe, to point out the propriety of treat- 
ing these subjects separately ; he devotes an entire work to each. At the close 
of the work on Notes he gives a chapter on Checks, in which the English and 
American law is stated with his usual fullness and carefulness. In connection 
with Judge Story’s chapter, the little treatise by Mr. Shaw will be found of use 
to the American merchant, although much space is necessarily taken up with the 
rules and decisions growing out of the English Stamp Acts, which are of no use 
in America. Mr. Shaw’s “ practical treatise” is prepared on the plan frequently 
adopted by English law writers, of bringing together under appropiate heads de- 
tailed statements of decided cases, In the present instance this work seems to 
have been earefully done, and the arrangement of topies is appropriate and con- 
venient. In making general statements of principles the author is, perhaps, not 
sufficiently careful to point out the qualifications of his rules. Mr. Shaw’s work 
is dedicated, with great propriety, to a gentleman who has not only made numer- 
ous and valuable contributions to the literature of Banking, but is in his own per- 
son a noble illustration of what a correct practical banker should be. It is ine 
seribed to James William Gilbart, Esq., General Manager of the London and 
Westminster Bank. 

Form or Caece. The prevalence of private banking in England leads to a 
difference between the form of English checks and that of the American check. 
Mr. Shaw gives the following form of an English check :— 

Lonnoy, Ist January, 184 . 

Messrs. Smith, Payne and Smith, 1 Lombard-street,—Pay Mr. Wood or bear- 
er fifty pounds. 

£50. EDMUND BRIGHT. 

In America a bank check is usually addressed to the Cashier. The following 
is the form used in New York :— 


* A Practical Treatise on the law of Bankers’ Checks, Letters of Credit, and Drafts, comprising the 
s¢atutes and cases relative thereto, with observations. By Gxorer Joun Suaw. London: 1850. 


t 4 Kent, Commentaries, p. 549, note. 
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No. 3025. New York, January 1, 1852, 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE BANK 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Pay to David R. Jaques or bearer fifteen hundred and thirty-five 50-100 dollars. 
$1,535 50-100. FREEMAN HUNT. 


At first glance the similarity of a mercantile instrument of this form and a Bill 
of Exchange is very striking. But moreover a bank check may also be made 
payable to order, it may be indorsed and negotiated. Whether expressed cr not, 
acheck is always deemed payable on demand, but it is not usually so word- 
ed. Now the difference between an inland bill on demand, payable to order, 
and a check payable to order is not very great. It has been said that one of 
the differences is that checks are not entitled to days of grace.* Yet a bill of 
exchange payable on demand is not entitled to days of grace. Another point of 
difference which Judge Story points out is that checks are “always supposed to 
be drawn upon a previous deposit of funds.” Yet it is frequently the ease that 
they are drawn previous to a deposit, and are equally good if the funds are de- 
posited any time before presentment. There is therefore some plausibility in Mr. 
Justice Cowen’s opinion (in the case of Harker vs, Anderson, 21 Wendell’s Re- 
ports, 372) that Checks are Bills of Exchange payable on demand. But bills pay- 
able on demand are but one form of bills, the only kind not entitled to grace. 
The rule that drafts at sight are entitled to grace is now, we believe, after some 
controversy in the Courts, pretty well settled. Ali other bills are allowed days 
of grace. Now it is going very far to pronounce bills and checks identical, be- 
cause some bills are very like cheeks.+ 

In stating briefly the rules of law regulating checks, we shall do so in refer- 
ence to the circumstances in which they differ from bills of exchange. We shall 
follow Mr. Shaw’s order, and consider the points of difference as they relate to— 
Ist. The Drawer; 2d. The Holder; 3d. The Bank, or Drawee. 

I. THE DRAWER OF a cHECK. A check may be defined (or deseribed) as an 
instrument in writing, appropriating a sum of money belonging to one person, in 
the hands of another, toa third person.t Adopting the terms applied to bills (the 
use of which is perhaps the source of some confusion), the party appropriating 
js the drawer. The person’ in whose hands the money is on deposit is the drawee ; 
and the party to Whom it is appropriated, is the holder, or payee. Now the mo- 
ment the proper evidence is furnished to the bank of the intention to appropri- 
ate, from that moment the money is to be considered as set apart. The proper ev- 
idence is the check, which, says Mr. Shaw, it is the first duty of the drawer to 
draw in a business-like manner, so that frauds may not be perpetrated by the in- 
sertion of words and sums. According to the definition, a check being an appro- 
priation of money, it implies of course that there is money on deposit with the 
drawee. A presentment of the check is only necessary as furnishing the evidence 
of the intention of the drawer to appropriate. On the contrary, a bill of exchange 
is a request which has to be presented for acceptance as well as payment, and 

both presentments are necessary to make the holder liable in case of non-pay- 
ment. For the assent of a third party is necessary to the transaction. But in 








* Story, Prom. Notes, § 489. 
+ See Little vs. Phoenix Bank, 2 Hill’s New York Reports, 424. 
¢ Brown vs. Lusk, 4 Yerger, R., 218; Story, § 491. 
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the case of a check, the banker can have no option, or rather his consent has pre- 
ceded, being implied in his acceptance of the deposit. The transaction is one en- 
tirely between the maker and holder. And as between them there is no reason 
why the holder should be bound down to a particular time for presenting the 
cheek, unless the drawer actually suffers loss by the delay. The check is good 
against the drawer until barred by the Statute of Limitations. 


“ The drawer of a check is not discharged,” says Mr. Shaw, “ by any delay in 
presenting it short of the six years fixed by the statute of limitations, unless he 
has been no party to the delay, and has sustained loss thereby. 

“In the following case an action was brought by the plaintiff upon a check 
dated 17th February, 1796, drawn by the defendants upon Messrs. Down, Thorn- 
ton & Co., payable to bearer, for £2,444 14s., which was refused payment by the 
drawees, It appeared that the house of Muilman and Nantes having agreed to 
lend the defendants their acceptances, had, accordingly, on the 15th November, 
1796, accepted a bill of exchange of that date, drawn on them by the defendants 
for £2,444 14s. at three months date, which would become due on the 18th of 
February, 1797, which bill the defendants negotiated ; and, as a counter security 
for the purpose of enabling Muilman and Nantes to take up their aceeptances 
when due, the defendants gave them the following check upon their bankers, up- 
on which the present action was founded, and which bore date nine months before 
it was drawn. 

“¢ BarTHOLOMEW Lang, Lonpon, 17th February, 1796. 


“*Messrs. Down, Thornton, Free and Cornwall, pay Mr. Dobson, or Bearer, 
£2, 444 15s. STERLING, HUNTERS & Co? 


“ Muilman died, and Nantes, his surviving partner, became a bankrupt before 
the day when their acceptance became due; in consequence of which, the defend- 
ants were obliged to take up their bill drawn upon that house. In the meantime, 
on the 20th January, 1797, before the death of Muilman, on the bankruptcy of 
Nantes, they had passed the defendants’ draft on Down & Co. to the plaintiffs for 
a valuable consideration, namely, a precedent debt, the plaintiffs being at that 
time ignorant of the transaction Cana the defendants and Muilman and Nantes. 
The draft, when tendered at Down and Co.’s, was refused payment; and in sub- 
sequent conversation on the same day between an agent for the plaintiffs and one 
of the defendants, the latter said that it ought not to have been presented for pay- 
ment, as they had paid it on a bill of Muilman and Nantes, meaning the accept- 
ance above mentioned, but they should wish to pay this draft provided they could 
prove the bill under the commission against Nantes; and that he had sent, the 
night before, to the plaintiffs to desire a meeting in order to accommodate this 
business, and was sorry they had not met, as an accommodation might have taken 
place ; and if the plaintiffs would prove under the estate of Nantes, they, the de- 
fendants, would endeavor to provide for the payment of this draft. The defend- 
ants afterwards refused to pay the draft. It was contended at the trial, on the 
part of the defendants, that this was like the common case where a person takes 
a bill of exchange from gn indorser after it has become due, in whieh case the in- 
dorser must stand in the same situation, and subject to the same equities as the 
person from whom he received it, And that, as in this ease, Muilman and Nantes 
could not have recovered against the defendants on this draft, because the consid- 
eration as between them had failed by the nonpayment of their acceptance, so 
neither could the plaintiff recover, who had taken the draft from Muilman and 
Nantes nine months after it was due, which circumstance alone should have in- 
duced them, in common prudence, to have made inquiry concerning the occasion 
of the draft being so long outstanding. Lord Kenyon, however, was of opinion, 
that it was a question for the jury to decide, whether the plaintiffs had received 
this draft bona fide, and without knowledge of the cireumstances under which 
Muilman and Nantes held it; and if so, he thought, though not without some doubt, 
that the mere circumstance of its being so long outstanding at the time, was not 
sufficient to exonerate the defendants from their liability under the circumstances 
of this case, whereupon the jury found a verdict for the plaintiffs. 
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“Ona rule for a new trial, Lord Kenyon said—‘ At the time of this trial, I 
thought there was a difference between bankers’ checks and bills of exchange, 
and that the rule adopted with regard to the latter did not apply to the former ; 
but, on further consideration, I do not think that that distinction is well founded, 
But the defendant’s position that bankers’ checks are not considered by merchants 
as negotiable instruments, appears most extraordinary ; for this very instrument 
on which the action is brought shows the contrary. It was made payable to 
Dobson or bearer, and ins of being given to Dobson, to whom it was payable 
— — instance, it was immediately delivered to those under whom the plain- 
tiffs claim. 

“* Let us consider the particular circumstances of this case, on which alone my 
opinion proceeds. The proposition on which the defendants rely is, not that the 
plaintiffs have not given a valuable consideration for the check ; nor that the bank- 
ers on whom the check is drawn had not assets in their hands to pay it; nor that 
the — when they took it, conceived any doubt but that the defendants 
would pay it: but that they (the defendants) on the 15th November, 1796, sent 
this check into the world with its own death-wound about it, and that it was not 
negotiable at all, even when it was issued by them ; and after they have perplexed 
the world with the confusion of dates occasioned by their own act, they have the 
audacity to say, in a court of justice, that because payment was not demanded by 
the = nine months before it was even issued by themselves, payment of 
the bill cannot be enforced at all; but this is too gross a fraud to be practiced on 
the plaintiffs, who are bona fide holders of the bill. The rule established in 
Brown vs. Davis, and in the other case there referred to, was framed to exclude 
fraud, and it professed to be founded on grounds of justice ; whereas here the de- 
mand is founded in justice, and all the difficulty is occasioned by the defendants 
themselves, who issued the bill with the objection, of which they now wish to 
take advantage, appearing on the face of it; but | am clearly of opinion, on prin- 
ciples of law as well as justice, that it is not competent for them to take this ob- 
jection.’ Boehm and others vs. Sterling and others (7 Term Reports, 423; 2 Es- 
pinasse’s Reports, 574, S.C.) To the same effect as this are the cases of Serle 
vs. Norton, and Robinson vs. Hawksford, which are cited in the chapter relating 
to the rights and liabilities of the holder. In the very recent case of Serrell vs. 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire Railway Company (15 Law Times, 254), Maule, J., 
said— But as to the question of the check being overdue, it having been shown 
generally that it originated in fraud, I think it would be thrown upon the plaintiff 
to show at what time he took it.’ 

“ But when any loss has arisen by the delay—as for instance, if the banker has 
failed with effects of the drawer—then the latter will be discharged, unless the 
holder has used due diligence in presenting the check, which is generally allowed 
to be the day after the receipt of the check; but this point will be fully consid- 
ered in the «hapter relating to the holder of a check.” 


“The check,” says Chancellor Kent, “is the acknowledgment of a certain sum 
due. It is an absolute appropriation of so much money in the hands of his bank- 
er to the holder of the check, and there it ought to remain until called for, and 
unless the drawer actually suffers by the delay as by the immediate failure of his 
banker, he has no reason to complain of delay not unreasonably protracted.”* 

As a check presupposes money already in the hands of the bank, or drawee, it 
is not only unnecessary to present for acceptance as distinct from payment, but 
if, in fact, there is no money of the drawer on deposit at the bank, he is not enti- 
tled to any notice of dishonor, or nonpayment. He can sustain no loss from not 
being informed by the payee of what he must know already, that he drew with- 
out having funds. Paying by check, without funds, where there is no previous 


* 4 Kent, Com., p. 549, note. 
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understanding, is in fact a civil, and in some cases, a criminal fraud. It is no pay- 
ment. When goods are delivered, in such a case no property in them passes, and 
they “may be reclaimed by the person from whom they were obtained.” 


“ The point was brought forward,” says Mr. Shaw, “ more prominently in the 
subsequent case of Hawse vs. Crowe (Ryan and Moody, 414). There the plain- 
tiffs sold some tallow to Ramsbottom, under an agreement, the principal stipula- 
tions of which were that the goods should be delivered in London, that the plain- 
tiffs should give fourteen days’ notice of delivery, and that Ramsbottom should 
pay for them en delivery. On the day of delivery, Ramsbottom came to the 
counting-house of the plaintiffs, asked for and received the delivery orders for the 
tallow, and gave a check for £1,400, drawn by himself on the cashier of the Bank 
of England, payable to the plaintiffs. It is the custom of the Bank of England 
never to permit overdrawing ; and, accordingly, Ramsbottom, having on that day 
only £2 16s, 6d. in their hands, the check was dishonored. The plaintiffs imme- 
diately gave notice to the warehouseman in whose custody the tallow was, not to 
deliver, but the tallow had already been transferred to one Forrester. Subse- 
quently, however, the transactions with Forrester were rescinded, and the ware- 
houseman delivered the tallow to Crowe, as assignee of Ramsbottom, under a 
commission of bankruptey issued against Ramsbottom in the meantime. This 
action was then brought by the plaintiff against Crowe, tu recover the tallow in 
question. The Court said :— 

“*T he right of Forrester to the tallow was determined before this action was 
brought, and Crowe claims only as assignee of Ramsbottom. The question 
therefore is, whether Ramsbottom, when he obtained the delivery orders and gave 
the check, intended to obtain possession of the tallow on the terms of the con- 
tract, namely, ‘ payment on delivery, or not. If he had reasonable ground to 
expect that the check would be paid, the transaction was not fraudulent, and the 
property would pass to him; if he had not reasonable ground for so expecting, 
the transaction was fraudulent, and the plaintiffs are entitled to recover.” The 
jury returned a verdict for the plaintiffs. 

“ This is a much stronger case against the validity of transactions connected 
with checks drawn without effects, than the previous case of The Earl of Bristol 
vs. Wilsmore, because here the drawer of the check had a small balance at the 
banker’s when the check was drawn, whereas there the drawer’s account had been 
closed for months. The fraud was therefore much less apparent, and yet the de- 
anne ean that payment by such a check gave no title to the goods pur- 
chased. 

“In another case it appeared that the plaintiffs were brokers in the city of Lon- 
don, and in November, 1823, were employed by Tenbruggenhate and Co., Lon- 
don merchants, to purchase for them a large quantity of cotton. The plaintiffs, 
accordingly, on the 13th of that month, applied to Ryder, a merchant in the cot- 
ton trade, and agreed for the purchase of one hundred and ten bales of Surat cot- 
ton. The contract was regularly entered in their books thus:— 


«“ ¢ Lonpon, 13th November, 1&23, 


“* Bought by order and for account of Messrs. Tenbruggenhate and Payne, of 
Mr. A. Ryder, T. S., 1822, One hundred and ten bales Surat cotton, three piles, 
P. Swallow, at 64d. per pound. Prompt one month brokerage, 1} per cent. 

(Signed) «*KILBY & CARROL,’ 


and the sale, mudatis mutandis, and brokerage charged both parties. The plain- 
tiffs were known by Ryder to be brokers; but the names of Tenbruggenhate and 
Co. were not disclosed at the time of the purchase. The custom of the trade is 
not to deliver the cottons until paid for,and the plaintiffs had been in the habit of 
dealing with Ryder, without disclosing the names of their principals. Bought 
and sold notes, signed Kilby and Carrol, were delivered to Ryder and to Tenbrag- 
genhate and Co. respectively, charging brokerage to both, but not naming any 
principals to either, the words ‘ by order and on account of T. and Co. and R. 
respectively being omitted; in other respects the notes were copies of the entries 
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in the books. On the 28th of November, Tenbruggenhate applied to the plain- 
tiffs for the cottons, who paid Ryder for the amount, and received the East India 

mpany’s warrants for the cottons, which were then in the company’s warehous- 
es. The plaintiffs on the next day, being Saturday, delivered the warrants to 
Tenbruggenhate and Co., and received their check for £1,027 19s. 3d., the amount 
with the charges. At the same time they delivered a bill of parcels as follows :— 
“SLo 13th N ber, 1823. 
“* Messrs, Tenbruggenhate and Payne. oe wie 

“* Bought of Kilby and Carroll, One hundred and ten bales of Surat cotton, 34., 
per Swallow, lots, marks, &c., and charged brokerage £5 3s. 8d.’ 


“The names of Ryder and Tenbruggenhate and Co. were not communicated 
to each other as connected with the transaction. Tenbruggenhate took the war- 
rants to the defendant, and deposited them as a security to cover his acceptances 
for two bills of £500 each, given to Tenbruggenhate & Co. In fact, Tenbrug- 
genhate’s only object in the whole transaction was to raise money and abscond ; 
and on the evening of the 29th of November, being Saturday, he left this coun- 
try for Paris, carrying with him the proceeds of large quantities of goods ob- 
tained from other persons, and for which payment had been made on that day, in 
checks on Tenbruggenhate and Co.’s bankers. ‘These checks, and amongst them 
that given to the plaintiff, were dishonored. Payne, who drew the checks, was alto- 
gether unconcerned in the frauds of his partner, and had been persuaded by him that 
there was money in their banker’s hands to the amount of £5,000. 'Tenbruggen- 
hate and Co. were declared bankrupts, and the solicitor to the commission pur- 
sued Tenbruggenhate to Paris, and recovered from him, with other property, the 
defendant’s acceptances. These were afterwards given up to the defendant by 
the assignees, of whom the plaintiff Kilby was one. The defendants had sold 
the cottons before any demand was made by the plaintiffs, to secure himself 
from another advance, made to Tenbruggenhate before the deposit of the war- 
rants. The action was resisted, on the grounds that the plaintiffs had no proper- 
ty in the cottons, they having bought and sold as brokers ; and it was contended 
that the sale to Tenbruggenhate and Co., if valid, vested the property in the as- 
signees ; and if it was invalid through fraud, the property remained in Ryder. 

“ Abbot, L. C. J., in summing up to the jury, said— 1 am of opinion that up- 
on this evidence the plaintiffs must be considered to have dealt with both parties 
as principals, however improper it may have been in them as sworn brokers. I 
think they are buyers of Ryder and sellers to Tenbruggenhate and Co. on their 
own account; and the only question I think it fit to leave to you is, whether or 
not Tenbruggenhate obtained the warrants from the plaintiffs with a preconceived 
design to raise money upon them, and then abscond without ever paying the 
plaintiffs. If you are of that opinion, your verdict must be for the plaintiffs. In 
that case the partnership ought not to prevent the plaintiffs from recovering ; for 
although the partner was himself deceived, and had no participation in the fraud, 
still no property could be vested in the partnership by such a transaction. If you 
think that Tenbruggenhate conceived the design of defrauding tne plaintiffs, af- 
ter he had obtained possession of the warrants, then your verdict must be for the 
defendant.’ 

“The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff; and although an application 
was made for a new trial, yet it was refused. Kilby vs. Wilson (Ryan and 
Moody, 178).” 


Il. Tue notper. Keeping in view our definition of a check, it is evident that 
the appropriation of funds is complete the moment the check passes from the draw- 
er to the holder. If the check is drawn payable to order or to bearer, it may be 
passed to another holder or any number of holders by indorsement, or when 
payable to bearer, by simple transfer. It is clear that it can make no difference 
to the drawer into whose hands it comes, the money being already appropriated 
by the original act of drawing the check and passing it to the first holder. On the 
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contrary, the indorsee of a bill of exchange is held to the same strictness in pre- 
senting for acceptance and payment as the first payee. 

With regard to the presentment of checks, the general rule may be stated to 
be that the holder may present the check at any time after receiving it, and is en- 
titled to payment of the fund appropriated. Mr. Shaw lays down the rule that 
“ The holder of a check should in general present it for payment within the day 
after. it is received, if he reside in the same place as the banker on whom it is 
drawn; but otherwise, it should be sent by the post of that day to a banker or 
other agent, to present, and they should present it on the day after they receive 
it; otherwise, if the banker fail with funds of the drawers, the holder will have 
to bear the loss. Rickford vs, Ridge (2 Campbell, 537); Maule vs. Brown (Ar- 
nold, 79); Beeching vs. Gower (Holt, 315).” 

This is a statement not so much of the rule as of the exception. As a practi- 
cal direction, it is no doubt correct that prudence requires the course prescribed. 
But as between the holder and the bank, there can be doubt that the liability 
of the latter is not affected by delay, and as between the maker and holder, the 
delay of presentment will discharge the former only “ where in the intermediate 
time between the drawing of the check and the presentment thereof for payment, 
there has been a change of circumstances materially affecting the rights and inter- 
ests of the drawer, in respect to the bank or banker on whom the check is drawn. 
In such a case the rule that the check must be presented within a reasonable 
time is applied ex rigore legis, and is interpreted to mean the shortest period with- 
in which, consistently with the ordinary employments and duties of commercial 
business, it is practicable to perform the duty; and the analogy of the time al- 
lowed in cases of the presentment of bills of exchange, and notice of the dishonor 
thereof is adopted as reasonable and appropriate.”* If the payee receives a check 
in the same place where it is payable he must present it “ at farthest on the next 
succeeding secular day after it is received, before the close of the usual banking 
hours,” if he would avoid the risk of the failure of the banker. If it is payable in 
a different place, it may be forwarded by post “on the next secular day after it 
is received ; and the person to whom it is thus forwarded will not be bound to 
present it for payment until the day after it has reached him by the course of 
post.”+ 

The subsequent holder of a check by indorsement or transfer stands in most 
respects in a similar position to that of the first holder. And as regards their 
rights, there is a striking difference between checks and bills. When a bill has 
been dishonored, any one taking it after presentment and nonpayment takes it 
with only those rights, and subject to all the liabilities, attaching to it in the hands 
of the person from whom he received it. Thus, if a bill not yet due be lost or sto- 
len, and come into the hands of a third party, honestly, ke may claim payment, 
But payment of a dishonored bill under such circumstances, however fairly ob- 
tained by the last holder, cannot be enforced. But it follows from the general 
rule that a check may be demanded at any time, (subject to the qualification sta- 
ted,) that it is never to be treated as overdue becau-e not presented. A holder 
obtaining a check without fraud may at any time present it for payment, and en- 
force such payment against the bank or the drawee, even although obtained by 
fraud from the original holder. 


" t Ibid., § 493, 


* Story on Notes, § 497. 
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In fact, the same rules apply to all subsequent holders as to the first holder 
with regard to diligence in presenting checks for payment. Thus, a second in- 
dorsee or transferee should present a check on the next secular day after receiv- 
ing it if he would avoid the peril of failure of the bank. And so each subsequent 
holder has the same time after receiving it, as against the party from whom he re- 
ceived it. But of course a number of transfers during a succession of days will not 
enlarge the time as against the drawer or prior holders, the rule being that each 
holder stands in a like position to his immediate predecessor as the first holder to 
the drawer. The difference in this respect between checks and bills is obvious. 
The time of presenting a bill is fixed, and cannot be changed by any number of 
indorsements or transfers. Nor is the time of presentment enlarged by placing a 
check in the hands of a banker to collect. On this point Mr. Shaw gives an in- 
teresting decision from 3 Scott’s Reports, 555, Alexander vs. Burchfield. 

“The Court said—‘The facts proved at the trial were: the check was given 
by the defendant to the plaintiffs on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 10th March ; 
that on Wednesday the plaintiffs paid it in to their bankers, Messrs. Whitmore and 
Co., who presented it for payment on the morning of Thursday, the 12th, to the 
defendant’s bankers, on whom it was drawn ; that if the check had been present- 
ed on the Wednesday during banking hours it would have been paid; but that 
the defendant’s bankers stopped payment early on Thursday morning, before the 
check was presented. It was admitted on the argument, that if a check, drawn 
upon a es living in the same place, is presented on the day following that on 
which it is received, it is presented within a reasonable time ; ut it was contend- 
ed on the part of the plaintiffs, that if the holder of such check wishes to pro- 
cure payment of it through his bankers, he is at liberty to keep it during the day 
on which he receives it, to pay it in to his bankers on the day after he receives it, 
and the bankers again may present it to the party on whom it is drawn on the 
day following—that is, in effect, that in such case the holder of the check has one 
day more for presenting the check than if he had presented it himself, Evidence 
was given at the trial, that it was the invariable usage for bankers in the city not 
to present checks paid in by their customers until the day fullowing that on which 
they are received ; but no evidence was given of any usage that when the cus- 
tomer had received the check himself on the day before he paid it in to his bank- 
ers, and a loss ensued from the insolvency of the parties on whom the check was 
drawn, which insolvency took place subsequently to the time at which the holder 
would have been bound to present it himself, such loss was borne by the drawer 
of the check. No case was cited, and no authority was brought before us to 
support the position that the drawer was bound to bear such loss. The case that 
came nearest to it was that of Rickford vs. Ridge (2 Campbell, 537). In that 
case, the holder of a check had discounted it with a banker in the country, who 
sent it up to his London correspondents on tlie day following, who presented it 
the day after they received it; and in the meantime the party on whom it was 
drawn had become insolvent. But in that case the defendant, by discounting his 
check in the country, must be taken to have assented to that being done which 
was the usual and necessary course to procure payment of the check. All the 
other cases cited establish only that, in the case of a bill of exchange, there is 
one day more allowed for giving notice of dishonor of a bill when it is presented 
through a banker, than if presented by the party himself; but no case establishes 
that any additional time for presenting the bill for payment is allowed under 
these circumstances. 

“<In the absence of evidence of a course of dealing for the drawer to pay a 
check under circumstances like those of the present ease, from which, if it exist- 
ed, a contract to pay might be inferred; and in the absence of authority to show 
that, by law, he is bound to pay, we cannot feel ourselves justified in laying it 
down as a rule of law, that the holder of a check is entitled to one day more for 
presenting it by passing it through his banker. Nor can we see that such rule is 
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called for as a matter of expediency or pressing convenience. In the case of a 
check, the holder does not lose his remedy against the drawer by reason of non- 
presentment within any prescribed time after taking it, unless the insolvency of 
the party upon whom it is drawn has taken place in the interval ; that is, unless 
there is an actual loss to the drawer. And the instances of any such loss happen- 
ing by reason of the insolvency of the drawee taking place during the additional 
time for presentment, which is claimed and contended for on the part of the 
plaintiff, are probably very few in the course of mercantile concerns—that it can 
scarcely be said to be an evil calling for an extension of the time of presentment ; 
more particularly as the party who receives the check may always protect himself 
against any danger from the insolvency of the drawee, where he intends the check 
to pass through his bankers, by stipulating that the bankers’ names should be 


crossed upon the check, which would amount to an agreement on the part of the. 


drawer of the check, that the usual course of presentment through a banker 
should be observed. We therefore see no reason for holding the direction given 
at the trial to be wrong, and think the rule must be discharged.’ 

“The subject of crossed checks is more fully discussed in the chapter set apart 
to them. 

“In py “ih vs. Schlencker (4 Barnewall and Adolphus, 752), an attempt 
was made to limit the time allowed to present a check through a banker, but it 
did not sueceed. This case will be referred to again, in the chapter on crossed 
checks.” 

Il]. Tue BANK, OR DR:weErE. The bank is simplya bailee or depositee of the 
money of the drawer. ‘he nioment a check is drawn, the money on deposit be- 
comes, to the amount of the check, the money of the payee. It is the duty of 
the bank, the moment 1 check is presented, to pay it or carry it to his credit. 
The undertaking to do so is implied by the act of accepting the deposit. But of 
course the undertaking extends only to the amount of money on deposit at the 
time the check is presented. As against the bank, therefore, the necessity of dil- 
igence in presenting is obvious. If the fund is exhausted by the payment of pre- 
vious checks or bills payable at the bank, it will not be further liable. 

An important practical question is that which relates to “the duty of a banker 
as to the payment of checks when an account is opened by more than one person, not 
being partners in trade. 

“When an account is opened by several persons, it appears always to have 
been the practiée of bankers to require the signature of all those persons to the 
checks that are used to draw out any of the money. Thus, part of a bankrupt’s 
estate was paid into the Bank of England in the names of five assignees. One 
of the assignees died, and another went ‘abroad, and the remaining assignees ap- 
plied to the Bank to draw out the money, but the Bank refused to pay them ; and 
it became necessary to apply to the Lord Chancellor for an order, which, on being 
granted, was of course a sufficient indemnity to the Bank. Exparte Collins (2 Cox, 
427). Again, in the case of Exparte Hunter (2 Rose, 363), the petitioners and 
Fidgeon, as the — under a bankruptey, opened an account with the Bank 
of England, and paid in the proceeds of the estate as they were realized. Fid- 
geon absconded, and was declared bankrupt, but did not surrender. A dividend 
having been ordered, the petitioners drew upon the Bank, who refused to pay the 
drafts without the additional signature of Fidgeon. The petition prayed that the 
Bank of England might be directed to pay cheeks signed by the petitioners only, 
to the extent of the bankrupt’s property there deposited, and the Lord Chancel- 
lor made the order. 

“The foregoiag cases show what is the practice of bankers; but they do not 
go to the extent of proving that bankers would incur any liability by paying such 
checks. It is now, however, clearly settled that bankers are not justified in pay- 
ing checks drawn by one of several persons having an account, and not being 
partners.” 
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Where the drawer becomes bankrupt after passing a check, the banker, if he 
have notice of the failure, has no right to pay it; it is his duty to refuse payment, 
and, if he pay, the assignees may recover the amount.* 

Mr. Shaw details a number of cases illustrative of several important practical 
rules relative to the rights and duties of bankers. If the drawer of a check can- 
cels or destroys it, and it is afterwards fraudulently obtained and presented, the 
banker ought not to pay it, and will be responsible if he should pay it. 

If the drawer’s signature should be forged, or the amount of the check be 
fraudulently altered after it has been properly filled up by the drawer, the banker 
ought not to pay it. 

A banker has, of course, a right to recover the amount paid on a forged check 


" from the party receiving it. “But,” says Mr. Shaw, “if a bona fide holder of a 


forged check receive the amount of it from the banker, and retain it without no- 
tice for a whole day, the banker cannot recover back the amount.” 

A banker who pays a check without funds cannot legally receive the amount 
from his customer, after the latter has committed an act of bankruptcy. 

Bankers may, by their conduct, render themselves liable to pay a check although 
they have a large balance due to them by the drawer. 

Where the drawer and holder of a check employ the same bankers, the latter 
are not bound to inform the holder that the drawer has no funds, unless the 
question be asked, and they will not be responsible if they retain the check for a 
day after it is presented. 

Bankers may recover back money paid by them on a check given to a party 
who knew the drawer was insolvent, and had no funds in their hands, provided 
they were ignorant of these facts. This rule is perhaps not to be received with- 
out qualification, the facts of the case cited by Mr. Shaw, as he justly remarks, 
not entirely bearing him out in the statement. 

Banx NoTEs are another species of mercantile instruments intimately allied with 
promissory notes and checks, The consideration of them does not strictly come 
up in this connection, but at the present moment the following remarks of Judge 
Story with respect to the presentment of bank notes for payment in case of fail- 
ure may not be uninteresting :— 


“In America the business of banking is generally carried on by incorporated 
banks, which issue their notes with the intent that they shall circulate as currency. 
And accordingly they usually pass and are received as cash or ready money. It 
matters not how long bank notes have been issued, or how long they remain in 
circulation, or whether they have beeu received back into the bank or re-issued or 
not; for they are still always treated as negotiable paper, not overdue, or liable to 
any equities between the bank and any parties who have subsequently received 
them, or between any intermediate parties. ‘The bank, therefore, always remains 
(as bankers do upon their notes) liable to pay the same to any person who becomes 
the holder or bearer thereof, at any distance of time from the original issue there- 
of. In respect to persons who receive the same in the course of circulation, 
either in payment of prior debts or of debts then contracted, the general rule is, 
that the creditor takes them at his own risk, if the bank is then in good credit, and 
he does not present the same for payment within a reasonable time, that is to say, 
as early as he may after the day on which he received the same. 

“If the bank has actually failed, or should fail, befure the@otes can, within 
such reasonable time, be presented for payment, then the holder, upon giving 








* Shaw, p. 113, 5 Montague, Deaken & D., 490; 8 Jurist, 1012, 
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due notice of the dishonor, may recover the amount or consideration from the 
rson from whom he received the same. But it has been thought that even the 
failure of the bank will not dispense with a due presentment for payment at the 
banking-house; and at all events, it will be n to give due notice to the 
n from whom the notes were received of the failure of the bank, accom- 
panied with an offer to return the notes, in order to bind him. We have already 
had occasion to state, that there is some conflict in the American authorities upon 
the point whether bank notes are to be deemed an absolute payment and taken 
at the risk of the creditor who receives the same or not. What has been stated 
in the preceding part of this section is the doctrine asserted in the English au- 
thorities ; and it seems supported by what may well be deemed the preponderance 
of authority, as well as reasoning, in America.”’* 
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THE OPENING TRADE OF THE NEW YEAR—SUDDEN CLOSING OF INTERNAL NAVIGATION DISAPPOINT 
ING THE EXPECTATIONS OF FORWARDERS—DIFFICULTY IN COLLECTING DUES—INACTIVITY IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GOODS—PROSPECTS FOR THE SPRING TRADE—IMPROVED TONE OF THE 
MARKET IN REFERENCE TO FOREIGN FABRICS—LESSONS TAUGHT BY THE RECENT CHECK GIVEN 
TO BUSINESS—ABSENCE OF ANY GENERAL SPIRIT OF 8PECULATION—HEALTHY CONDITION OF THE 
CURRENCY, NOTWITHSTANDING THE SCARCITY OF MONEY IN THE INTERIOR—QUARTERLY STATE- 
MENT OF THE NEW YORK CITY BANKS—DO. OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BANKS—STATEMENT OF 
THE BANK OF GEORGIA—DEPOSITS AND COINAGE AT THE UNITED STATES MINTS—-COMPLETE 
YEARLY STATEMENTS OF THE COMMERCE OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AT 
NEW YORK FOR 1851—sUMMARY STATEMENT SHOWING VALUE OF IMPORTS WAREHOUSED—sUM- 
MARY SHOWING VALUE OF DUTIABLE AND FREE FOREIGN GOODS EXPORTED—INCREASE OF 
IMPORTS CHIEFLY IN GENERAL MERCHANDISE, AND NOT DRY GOODS—STATEMENT SHOWING THE 
VALUE AND DESCRIPTION OF DRY GOODS IMPORTED aT NEW YORK IN 1851—pDecREASE IN 
WOOLENS, COTTONS, AND LINENS, AND INCREASE IN SILKS AND MISCELLANEOUS DRY Goops— 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC COTTONS FROM NEW YORK AND BOSTON FOR A SERIES OF YeaRe, &¢, 


Tue new year has opened with less activity than was anticipated. The 
weather throughout the country has been unusually cold, and business of 
almost every description has been dull and unsatisfactory. The avenues by 
which our heavier produce reaches the seaboard, were closed quite suddenly, 
stopping a large amount of merchandise in transitu, and defeating the ex- 
pectations of many forwarders in the interior, whose available means were 
thus locked up from their hands. In addition to this, and partly from other 
causes, money has been quite scarce in our inland towns, so that payments have 
not been promptly met, and collections have been unusually light. This state 
of lethargy has made the jobbers on the seaboard very cautious in their pur- 
chases, and limited the business both in foreign and domestic goods, The 
stock of the former is large; the arrivals by steamers having temporarily 
increased the receipts over former years when facilities for rapid transmission 
were fewer ; it is hardly possible, however, that this increase will be maintained 
throughout the season. Owing to the restoration of confidence among the 
mercantile classes on the Continent of Europe, the local trade there has im- 
proved with a further rise in wool and raw silk. It is now impossible to bring 
out any description of staple or fancy dry goods at prices paid at the close of 
last year; and the imports now landing cannot be sold at a profit, except our 





* Story, Promissory Notes, §§ 501, 502. 
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markets on this side should materially improve. A few selections in good styles 
are all that will now command an advance upon cost, unless it be small lots of 
some fabric which is scarce, and happens to be in vogue. There is, however, a 
much better feeling than wag manifested during the latter portion of the fall 
trade. Then merchandise seemed to have nothing but a nominal value, and the 
sales, particularly by auction, were not even directed by the cost or real value of 
. the goods. Now the impression prevails that the tide has turned, and that any 
change in prices must be for the better. No one anticipates an early or an active 
trade ; it is already too late for the one, and there is but little hope of the other. 
But all sound practical men acknowledge that this check is what was needed to 
restore health to our commercial system. The prosperity of the last few years 
had led to extension, extravagance, and carelessness of the future. It is true 
that in cheeking the rapid circuit of the busy wheels of trade, some, who kept 
their place while the motion was rapid, will lose their hold and fall by the way, 
but this must be expected. It is not the largest portion of those engaged in 
any pursuit who are successful ; and, regulate the currents of business as we 
may, some will make shipwreck. Hopeful people, who are looking for a “ good 
time coming,” when commercial failures shall be unknown, need not expect the 
fruition of their desires this side of a general millennium. 

One of the best features in the aspect of affairs, and which goes to show that 
there is no cause for more than a temporary embarrassment in the business of 
the country, is the entire absence of a spirit of speculation. Produce of all kinds is 
at an easy price; real estate has not been purchased to any extent above its 
fair market value, and there are no large stocks of merchandise held at a cost 
far above their value. No classes in the community have met with any serious 
losses, except last year’s importers of foreign goods, and the shippers of cotton. 
The masses of the people whose industry and thrift, like the springs among the 
hills, fill up and send out the rivers until they swell the waters of the sea-—have 
been profitably employed, and in the main prosperous; while this continues, we 
need fear no general collapse, even though the surface of affairs should be 
troubled, and business relations be for awhile unsettled. 


The currency of the country is in a sound and healthy state. Those banks 
which were extended have either contracted to a safe point, or fortified them- 
selves against danger. The Controller of New York has called for the usual 
quarterly return of all the banks in the State, and has fixed the date of the state- 
ment at the 20th of December, making it retrospective, as usual, to prevent any 
preparation for it. The banks in New York have severally published their 
returns, from which we have compiled a summary sufficiently accurate for the 
purposes of a general comparison. From this it will be seen that during the 
last quarter the capital has been increased $500,000; two banks, the Grocer’s 
and Knickerbocker being added to the list; the specie has increased nearly 
$800,000 ; the deposits have decreased nearly $2,000,000, mostly in balances of 
interior banks, who have been pressed for money ; the loans and discounts have 
decreased $1,500,000 to general customers, and $81,000 to Directors; and the 
circulation has decreased about $200,000. The following is a comparison :— 
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RESOURCES. 

December 20, 

1851. 
Loans and discounts, .........eecesescescccces $58,848,089 
Loans and discounts to directors......... kin 6 ii 4,122,814 
Other liabilities of directors...........s.sceeeee. *441,083 
EE INT w'cd cc ceccccsnestahatadenae 1,909,754 
Pe is as hab 6b: ok or kw eis Cece dsactecacte 2,410,294 
Bemds Gti MOEtBARES .. . 2. oc cccccccssccvccecs 481,648 
SN sos a edinne esv ee PO Tere GLEE REET 4,696,722 
Other promissory nOtes...........eeceseseeees 78,591 
Loss and expense act. ....,.eccecenceeceresers 867,059 
Tn ac cou os s5-008s we ened en4osas the : 55,789 
GON a iin 5GWN soe se ceenseveccccccaccosecs 7,285,452 
Cash items........ 94d © bH 64 SAS COA culate celca's 9,329,782 
Bills of solvent banks...... ai ea do ew bite a ek 849,234 
WG TO AEN cnc ccc cco nc ceccabcccesecs 4,148,449 
Due from suspended banks............0...0000- 106,341 
LIABILITIES. 

Nr ei ages oe ec os cues ne 0c on acne ‘ $35,133,640 
WE ASE DEORE OR ES ieeaee 5,359,681 
Unregistered circulation .......+...seeeeeeeees 269,920 
Registered circulation......... erry Tia 6,912,544 
Due State Treas..........0ee eee Lokees ph 5 ade 26,316 
pe Oe ee ie dae « as bcbides $4,723,127 
Due individuals, &c........0.cece ee eeees aioe alias 808,502 
Ce nn cnn aneiabes 50g BERR 10,940,346 
IE Sos acusncc hence dees cbc asniniss $58,214 
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ber 27, 
1851. 
$59,910,252 
4,208,951 
475,127 
1,812,150 
2,397,976 
248,627 
4,814,879 
26,652 
392,327 
65,908 
6,032,468 
10,900,185 
1,065,842 
4,174,367 
4,658 


$34,603,100 
5,348,666 
272,879 
7,103,284 
221,841 
36,640,617 
317,253 
10,777,041 
241,496 


The last official report of the Banks of Massachusetts gave the total number 


of banks in that State at 130, of which 30 were located in Boston. 


The capital 


stock of the 30 Boston banks was $16,760,000; of the 100 country banks, 


$16,505,000, making a total of $38,265,000. The total circulation was $19,694,697 ; 


the specie, $2,478,858; deposits, $13,839,904; discounts, $66,363,041. 
The Bank of the State of Georgia has made up a statement to the 12th of 
December, which shows a capital of $1,500,000 ; circulation $1,616,906 ; deposits 


$572,843 ; discounts, &c. $2,870,861; specie $515,762. 


We continue our statement of the deposits and coinage at the Philadelphia 


and New Orleans mints down to the close of the year. 


DEPOSITS FOR DECEMBER, 


NEW ORLEANS. 


PHILADELPHIA, 














; From California, Total. From California. Total. 
ER djieadige Ein | OT ees Cae 2 ives sae . $5,564,000 $5,640,000 
SS cli SE Ae ee ges8O0006000.-t-. “O60 686 eee 9,900 9,900 

BRON oo cumnend sae Wig eWe deed: 5 elves sees $5,673,900 $5,649,900 
GOLD COINAGE. 
Pieces. Value, Pieces. Value. 
ST ODOR oso ncon cencetn eens a A ere 261,118 $5,222,260 
Mi duis schboeans ans <atree eke: Meenas. eeses 18,875 188,750 
Half eagles ...... debs kstedene oe en re 35,520 177,600 
ET GU inne one sees nees iene. s bpeies 103,384 258,460 
Gold EN ed BES SR LEO ON, OER eeete jjj§-.®©#@##8#¢8 157,235 157,235 
Total gold coinage........... tune hil: 2 wee eye 576,127 $6,004,305 





* Not included in the total. 
+ The official return, owing to a delay in the mails, is not yet received. 
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SILVER COINAGE. 


Half dollars. .......cceseeeseess eereee eeeeee 19,850 9,925 
Quarter dollars .......+eeeeeeees eerree eoeser 182,500 45,625 
Dimes, .ccccccvscccvcvscesececs eeeeee eeeeee 109,000 5,450 
Half dimes .......ccccveccseees eeeeee eeeeee 559,000 16,770 


Three-cent pieces ......eseeeeees § eserves eeeeee 
COPPER COINAGE. 
CI, cases chbbEdeeeee 60ce wen eeoeeee eeeeee 564,167 5,641 





ONAL. <avahwktiles seudantie eeneee eeoeeee 2,010,644 $6,060,341 


We are now enabled to complete many of our statistical tables for the 
calendar year, 1851, and the review is full of interest. The imports at New 
York show a considerable increase over the previous year. In the annexed 
comparison they would seem to be less, owing to the fact that during most of 
the year 1850, the receipts of gold dust from California were included among 
the imports, and it is now difficult to separate them. In the imports for 1851, 
the item of specie includes only the receipts from Foreign ports. The California 
gold dust entered upon manifest in addition was $29,416,252, but even this does 
not include all of the receipts, as much was brought in private hands. This has 
been already seen in the deposits at the Mint. 


IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FoR 1851. 





Dutiable. Free. Specte. Total. 

January .....sceeeeeeeeees $18,782,764 $937,650 $210,455 $14,880,869 
February........ pS ee 10,841,445 1,208,086 164,031 11,713,512 
March ..... Sperry ae ‘“ 11,719,579 982,530 270,505 12,972,614 
April pebecestes Soeeececce 9,690,252 555,386 521,665 10,767,303 
May....... hee ew essen 9,801,230 785,326 111,448 10,697,999 
ADs. cis o0s'n's 00 0600660 h00 8,815,264 668,716 121,284 9,605,214 
July ...... Sean eae ee aes 13,542,345 1,027,481 81,143 14,650,969 
August ........+- viacass 12,531,249 638,334 186,508 13,356,086 
September see Seaiew a sadee's 10,053,476 866,153 115,550 10,685,179 
October... .<ssccvesscieves 7,393,231 1,558,720 23,165 8,975,116 
November.......ssseeeees 5,776,185 415,838 218478 6,410,496 
December ....... ding ye indy 6,190,618 575,601 25,876 6,791,595 

RE ne to .. $119,587,638 $9,719,771 $2,049,548 $131,856,952 

Total for 1850 ........ 106,756,959 8,645,240 22,932,443 188,884,642 


Total for 1849 ........ 84,927,634 7,255,944 56,474,678 97,658,251 


EXPORTS AT NEW YORK FoR 1851. 





Domestic. Foreign. Specie. ‘Total. 

January.....- ce ceceeseces $3,152,744 $473,979 $1,266,281 $4,893,004 
February ........- coccccce 2,585,786 856,497 1,007,689 2,949,972 
March ......++ ecccvece cove 8,976,198 845,615 2,368,861 6,690,674 
April. .....-cceeeeeecerees 4,561,770 880,885 8,482,182 8,424,887 
May....-+-e+++-- Cwrsevee 4,402,052 474,386 4,506,135 9,382,573 
June... .. 206s eoceccccsecee 3,778,289 821,725 6,462,367 10,562,381 
July....+++- Sev cccccevees 3,188,027 286,708 6,004,170 9,478,905 
August ...... esc eccsedecs 8,259,594 857,523 2,673,444 6,290,561 
September se eecvoes eovsese 2,693,986 450,318 8,490,142 6,534,446 
October ......csecescccsee 2,702,382 464,918 1,779,707 4,947,007 
November........ coccesss 2,451,511 459,965 5,033,996 7,945,472 
December. .....-ee.-e000+ 2,512,436 373,346 5,668,235 8,554,017 

Total. ....... ecccedes $39,164,775 $4,745,865 $43,743,209 $87,653,849 

Total for 1850........ 438,957,012 6,179,288 9,982,948 60,119,248 


Total for 1849........ 80,202,770 4,780,749 4,808,450 89,786,969 
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In the foregoing tables we have included in the imports under the head of 
Dutiable, the goods entered for consumption, and the amount withdrawn from 
warehouse, which makes the total thrown upon the market, and comprises all 
which will pass into consumption. The goods which are entered for ware- 
housing are either included in the withdrawn, or re-exported. We annex a 
comparison of all the particulars exclusive of specie :— 


IMPORTS AT NEW YORK, INCLUDING GOODS WAREHOUSED, 
Entered for Withdrawn from Entered for 


Year, consumption warehouse. Free goods. warehousing. 
1851... ..ee0e $105,689,112 $13,898,526 $9,719,771 $13,903,152 
TSBO. 5650 cae 95,834,013 10,922,946 8,645,240 15,099,750 


In the exports we included the dutiable and free foreign goods under one 
head as most of the dutiable were exported from bonded warehouse, and paid no 
duty. In the following summary we have separated all of the items :— 


EXPORTS AT NEW YORK—SHOWING DUTIABLE AND FREE FOREIGN GOODS. 


Year. Domestic produce, Foreign dutiable. Foreign free. Specie. Total. 
1851........ $39,164,775 $4,024,052 $721,813 $48,743,209 $87,653,849 
LODO ve tasvecs 43,957,012 5,641,008 538,280 9,982,948 60,119,248 

The exports exhibit a falling off in every item, except specie, the shipments of 
which have largely increased. 

The increase of imports at New York during the last year amounting, as seen 
above, to about $14,000,000, consist chiefly of general merchandise, as the 
imports of dry goods are only $2,027,831 greater for 1851, than for the previous 
year. The following tables will be found very interesting in this connection. 
The first shows the value and description of goods entered directly for consump- 
tion, to which the totals of the second table are added to make the entire value 
thrown upon the market. The third table exhibits the value and description of 
goods warehoused, from which the goods withdrawn are taken when wanted for 
consumption. Part of these are comprised in the foreign goods re-exported. 


VALUE OF DRY GOODS ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK DURING 
THE YEARS 1850 anp 1851. 


1850. 1851. 1850. 1851. 1850. 1851. 


Months, Woolen. Cotton. Silk. 
January none . $1,585,186 $1,600,098 $1,774,888 $1,843,441 $2,061,815 $4,032,002 
February wees 1,266,968 1,273,619 1,106,145 1,452,882 1,861,499 2,423,859 
March..... oa 802,202 1,134,479 946,597 1,128,009 1,191,433 1,640,577 
ADE. . 4s --- 1,821,810 918,580 1,148,239 698,757 879,996 1,281,669 


May ......... 768,810 586,350 556,829 237,849 1,030,895 918,399 
June.,.....++. 596,170 1,068,752 389,551 428,923 835,851 1,512,986 
July .......+. 8,552,120 2,354,643 1,607,775 1,198,817 4,572,161 3,933,092 
August ....... 2,254,069 1,736,232 943,925 870,116 2,803,145 2,532,029 
September.... 1,380,248 1,293,205 546,523 600,073 1,874,495 1,553,948 
October ...... 576,580 416,788 314,028 229,166 762,281 687,355 
November .... 379,399 285,808 267,516 264,439 673,438 347,862 
December..... 225,717 690,489 806,972 676,453 582,307 938,506 





Total entered.. 14,708,779 13,358,493 9,908,938 9,618,425 19, 
1 


66 21,802,279 
Add withdrawn 1,856,237 1,893,585 1,229,457 1,409,510 68 


1,684,177 








Total passed to 


Consumption. 16,565,016 15,252,028 11,188,395 11,027,935 20,281,034 23,486,456 
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VALUE OF DRY GOODS ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION——CONTINUED. 


1850. 1861. 1850. 1851. 1850, 1861. 

Months. Flax. Miscellaneous. Total. 
January ...... $1,055,755 $692,138 $270,898 $540,204 $6,784,492 $8,707,888 
es émgde 685,157 887,394 270,504 419,240 65,190,273 6,456,994 


coeceeee 754,261 873,251 174,568 899,988 8,869,056 5,171,304 
April ........ 1,848,491 569,399 165,117 259,456 4,863,153 3,727,861 
MEL 367,677 268,986 52,528 124,013 2,776,739 2,135,097 
June......... 215,898 244,949 72,100 176,670 2,108,570 3,432,280 
July ......... 741,095 611,260 880,698 458,476 10,853,849 8,546,278 


August....... 619,777 536,816 883,468 $82,831 7,004,384 6,058,024 
September.... 483,040 477,742 842,998 381,601 4,627,304 4,256,564 
October....... 451,455 273,065 202,295 195.475 2,806,589 1,801,799 
November .... 828,704 21,715 240,445 188,685 1,884,502 1,858,009 
December..... 216,914 365,301 128,195 201,299 1,455,105 2,872,048 





Total entered.. 7,262,724 6,122,006 2,678,809 38,622,988 53,688,016 54,524,141 
Add withdrawn 468,963 627,812 208,628 487,225 4,910,553 6,102,259 





Total passed to 
consumption. 7,731,687 6,749,818 2,882,487 4,110,163 58,598,569 60,626,400 


VALUE OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE DURING THE YEARS 
1850 anp 1851. 


1850. 1851. 1850. 1851. 1850. 1851. 


Months, Woolen. Cotton. Silk, 
January ep ON $94,513 $105,827 $190,248 $254,224 $149,029 $106,370 
February <a a> 114,056 90,176 199,016 202,950 129,579 140,724 
March ........ 57,061 84,552 414,746 171,836 56,075 119,488 
April. peide'be es 63,112 117,031 103,583 140,401 132,750 104,785 
May es ae 28,095 76,800 40,507 52,646 46,720 49,3438 
WE ia oes 40 62,594 103,444 40,555 29,446 50,284 72,562 
July a are he as 814,619 318,717 104,880 157,371 124,574 265,709 
August reer ee 458,417 297,124 201,480 121,312 146,787 121,689 
September wees 861,100 494,484 117,801 107,154 126,316 245,100 
October....... 151,313 78,782 48,803 48,188 65,932 144,646 
November..... 54,997 52,948 49,675 84,911 57,088 184,560 
December..... 111,360 78,650 58,168 89,071 67,184 129,256 





Total....... $1,856,237 $1,893,535 $1,229,457 $1,409,510 $1,152,268 $1,684,177 


VALUE OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE—CONTINUED. 


1850. 1861. 1850. 1891. 1860. 18ol. 


Months. Flax. Miscellaneous. T otal, 
January ced naceewe © $40,889 $109,935 $26,031 $55,950 $500,705 $630,306 
February ou cee ey 54,298 69,065 19,047 42,685 515,096 545,600 
ME co én cake nos 35,214 66,204 9518 45,165 232,614 477,240 
April. post eane eases 84,116 68,138 14,536 50,252 338,097 480,557 
May caves cee besic $7,506 28,980 6,083 28,615 158,911 236,384 
WE shader e nk: 81,440 27,245 1,924 19,045 186,797 251,742 
July hae veedenaces® 24,695 37,782 10,984 21,109 579,752 800,688 
BUBU ..6 5 oescee 46,838 65,350 8,912 19,767 857,384 625,242 
September Wh ecenes 65,715 44,778 23,816 81,059 694,748 922,575 
GHG ss oeseecis 23,907 53,667 6,263 68,538 296,218 $93,821 
November..... wats 82,396 25,160 18,176 66,088 212,382 853,662 
December....... eée 41,949 41,508 58,338 50,957 836,999 884,442 





Sy .. $468,963 $627,812 $203,628 $487,225 $4,910,553 $6,102,259 














SAE CRE aioe 
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VALUE OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING DURING THE SAME PERIOD, 


185v, 1851. 1850. 1851. 1890. 1861. 
Months. Woolen. Cotton, Silk. 
January .....+ $79,880 $139,656 $295,557 $222412 $116,006 $206,005 
February ey 24,9038 72,846 46,823 173,326 61,112 196,362 
March .......+ 44,481 126,591 96,299 170,125 112,051 211,348 
April. See ee 194,628 142,721 186,796 105,873 157,772 185,904 
May.. Perey 243,543 107,244 199,548 92,118 49,368 111,418 
FRM ap. 0c 0 civic 239,268 234,916 137,356 144,811 76,091 109,085 
July.. Cah dds 486,339 841,315 393,933 129,572 222,142 268,318 
August....... 858,198 495,957 181,452 143,970 181,548 371,652 
September bea 252,783 277,963 116,729 159,998 232,520 184,289 
October....... 96,366 128,408 94,745 90,130 63,977 494,462 
November .... 79,641 87,820 101,690 81,037 57,224 172,607 
December. ... 89,719 214,273 103,186 849,086 54,063 145,876 





Total ...... $2,119,699 $2,369,710 $1,954,114 $1,862,458 $1,383,859 $2,607,326 
VALUE OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING—OCONTINUED. 


1850. 1851 1850. 1851. 1850. 1851, 





Months. Flax. Miscellaneous. Total. 
JANUATY.. . es eeeees $56,145 $54,855 $8,012 $42,253 $555,550 $664,681 
February be hae eee ween 80,419 32,402 12,559 ‘70,171 175,816 545,107 
March............. ‘71,685 116,799 1594 43,392 326,110 668,255 
April Sckwee Sbeecds 107,286 69,923 28488 24487 669,920 468,908 
May viweenceens ine 56,004 59,082 4,926 9,777 553,389 379,639 
We Pas OMe a vies 80,590 28,100 4,521 12,345 537,826 524,257 
July. EesNen ees e0se "1,207 45,008 12,818 27,465 1,185,934 811.673 
August.........- -- 7,028 92,295 7,526 38,693 798,747 1,142,567 
September coves cee 56,838 187,148 25,521 90,092 664,386 849,490 
QOD. «5s vs'civess 63,647 98,658 20,912 73,081 339,647 884,739 
November....... ey 49,068 101,206 45,597 66,542 333,220 509,212 
December.......... 80,185 148,176 50,671 21,651 277,814 874,062 

Total... 6s. «eee $748,097 $963,147 $217,590 $519,949 $6,413,359 $8,522,590 


We eee by the foregoing that the value of woolens thrown upon the market 
at New York for the year 1851 is $1,312,988 less than for the year 1850: of 
cottons 110,460 less; of linens $981,869 less; while silks have increased 
$3,205,422; and miscellaneous goods $1,227,726, the latter including straw 
goods, artificial flowers, kid gloves, and similar unclassified dry goods. 

The exports from New York show an increase in the item of domestic cotton 
goods over any former year since 1848. We annex a comparison showing the 
destination of the shipments :— 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC COTTONS FROM THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


Where to. 1851. 1850. 1819. 
East Indies..........+.+.0++.+++.packages 27,902 20,001 13,148 
ans TPE be nh oeb kK ncucude ans 3,178 1,478 1,783 
BOS vee vcdow Chia bee sen Cadet peeccs 1,772 538 475 
GA Demebne . «6a ids cece secs ed ad , 1,895 1,208 324 
Central America.........2.000. inbh-okaen oy 1,218 384 239 
West Coast South America ....... ie e's 1,161 3,426 2,603 
SS SEE SIG OSE acs eA 865 990 548 
Memo 66 6s bUn shee ede ciated enedeus 820 2,463 1,920 
ee HE en ae’ witemds eas . 234 22% 115 
British North America..............0. eae 195 47 4 
Now Granada... 6 vec scecccesecs TEE cn i 153 206 168 
ORGWIEE 6 Sb CESS iA sees 150 101 859 
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Argentine Re Biaeisaesns eeeeeeeeeeeee 86 249 957 
Danish West eeeeeeae eee eeeeeeenee ef 261 56 116 
poe Sool aanleald Sr iam aame er 852 289 359 
Spanish West Indies... ........+seeeeseeee 182 129 97 
British West Indies... ........ecceceeeees 181 181 19 
Swedish West Indies ...........0..c0c0e8 24 16 51 
All other ports........+++ Sec sonnakud ae 31 130 231 
Total for the year ...........csece0s 40,560 82,155 24,006 
Total for 1848............. pce cane ‘Pie unig sh Gh 8640 Oe KWRS Chea on 49,238 
Total for 1847......... dessantace Eden nada ive. sewn cipetaee 21,917 
EE MOE s owe ck Zi vu kobe cdctaenecatcsbsben on Vauh ie ok 6 wk 83,905 
Total for 1845 eee eee e@eeteeeveveevee een eee e eee eeeeeeenenee eer eeeee 22,323 


In this particular branch of i Boston averages quite as large a business as 
New York, as the following comparison will show :— 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC GOODS FROM BOSTON. 

1851. 1850. 1849. 1848. 

No. of packages ..... .... eee 46,589 84,308 87,474 50,952 

We also annex a statement of the quantity of certain leading articles of 
produce shipped from New York to foreign ports for the year 1851 :— 





Ashes—Pots............ bbls 24,628 | Naval stores............ bbls. 192,240 
Petttciinss vos¥ens 1,687 | Oilsa—Whale,.......... gals. 1,122,818 
Beeswax ....s..sscccees Ibs. 280,820 POT ch.tnnc vaceet tee 543,555 
Breadstuffs— DARE ciikstineceiaee eoee 210,492 
Wheat flour...........bbls. 1,264,822 SEPP TE . 7,972 
Rye flour....... o ove nisin é 8,244 | Provisions— 
Corn meal. .........e000- 88,888; Pork..... ivenbe sean bbls. 47,482 
WOON... Scbinecne ..-bush. 1,468,465 Sis epidedarike dite ce caine 40,147 
err a Pere re 13,162} Cut meate., ab delaiis 0 ein tid Ibs. 8,427,111 
ss 6 ns daiee Vile y 0sbha< DUE) POI. « kasesedcs cdccucoa 2,196,538 
inst wamambidumdion oe 1,605,674) Cheese...... .. cccccesee 7,487,189 
Candles—mould....... boxes $7,982; Lard ........ sites cana 5,686,857 
ML sancnnces RE acest nlackcta acca tes. 29,100 
Gers hes oisctea ees tons 31,906 | TaROW . osiksedcavesves Ibs. 2,221,258 
Gs. 5 os cnks oshicnts bales 289,645 | Tobacco—Crude....... pkgs. 19,195 
SPR ee 6,775 Manufactured... .lbs. 3,798,354 
Ts vncce uc cdsdcopouncss 802! Whalebone ................ 1,802,526 


The above shows a large export business; but the prices of many articles of 
produce have so far declined that the relative value has not been equal to the 
relative quantity. The following is a comparison of the Exports from the same 
port of some of the principal articles for the last two years :— 


1850. 1851. 

Aa RE 5 6S. Ea sibs vee ee bbls. 29,522 24,628 
ay cases oghale daormon 4,619 1,637 
acs Eck és veces sawicsa whan 1,057,728 1,264,322 
WRU bck BEG a oes see ca ada Nesenveewe bushels 690,056 1,468,465 
pS EEE, Ak, 28 a gees it ie ara Seen 2,471,871 1,605,674 
OO nko 0SCa rhe beh hbs Cha vac benkaeeea bbls. 47,4138 40,147 
WG niyo Sowa R ET Os 006 Cis bo os scdend si uae baS 71,107 47,482 
Bs hos cha Cadi ukck Wath iees 0 cavevctcdine lbs. 6,476,748 5,686,857 
Cs 6k kG hs ena bans coded cetee bales 304,861 289,645 


It will be seen that the shipments of wheat have largely increased, while 
Indian corn has been less in request. The Secretary of the Treasury, and others 
who are honestly and earnestly endeavoring to regulate the course of trade by 
rules of their own making, are troubled in view of the possible falling off in the 
value of our exports, and the probable continuation of our large imports. It 
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would not be difficult to show, that the increased export value of cotton, and 
increased supply of gold coin, which came, as these writers think, so opportunely 
to balance the increased imports, were the chief cause of the extra supply of 
foreign goods; so that there was less chance in this balance, than the operation 
of regular and natural laws. 
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“ MONEY OF PAPER, OR INCONVERTIBLE PAPER MONEY.” 


Pewxa, (HOLLAND SeTTLEMENT,) Iowa, December 30, 1851. 
Freeman Hunt, Esq., Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine:— 


Sim :—I have read in your number for December, which reached me only two days 
since, the article of Professor Chitti on “ Paper Money and Money of Paper,” and if 
you will permit me, I will avail myself of your Magazine to emit an idea which has 
occurred to me after the perusal of said article. 

(Being only was months in the United States, I have to apologize for the de- 
ficiency of my knowledge of the English language.) 

Here, in lowa, we suffer more, perhaps, than in other States from a want of cur- 
rency. We are in the midst of riches we cannot bring to account. 

Suppose, now, the State of Iowa creates a paper currency and furnishes every land- 
owner, settled on his land,* who wishes it, on every acre of open prairy $1, on bro- 
ken prairy $3,0on broken and fenced prairy $5, and on timber $3, at the rate of 6 
per cent interest. This, I believe, wool soon bring amongst our population a sum of 
pretty large amount. It would be solid currency, because the State would guaranty 
it, and be reciprocally secured by the mortgages on the lands. 

On the other hand, the State p Bats for that purpose an agent in all the incorporated 
towns, or, if thought advisable, in every county, or in every township of sufficient 
population) allows 5 per cent on all the State currency which is deposited by her 

rimitive borrower, or any other person, with one of these agents. If the money 
is redemanded, said agent gives a certificate for the interest it has made whilst 
deposited, and with this certificate the land-owner pays part of his own inter- 
est. In case the person who deposits the currency is no land-holder he can pay his 
certificate to land-owners, or it may serve him in paying his State tax. 

The interest the State makes in that way, after deduction of the expense of the 
whole establishment, will make a large eum. This money will serve, Ist, for the State 
expenses, which now have to be collected by tax; 2d, as a reserve fund to encounter 
such losses, which, notwithstanding all precautions to the contrary, will occur by frauds 
or malversations ; 3d, and the balance will be appropriated to internal improvements. 

This is the main idea, I will not work it out in the details for the moment. — 

Let us see now how this system will work. The current interest is now with us, 
10 per cent, and a great sum might be put out at that rate. But in future, farmers 
will hardly want any loan, for when they enter Congress-land they can get nearly the 
whole value back in State currency from the State; and every year they are entitled 
to an augmentation in exact proportion as they have added to the value of their land.t 
In that way, according as the State is settled ‘and more land brought into cultivation, 
the amount of currency increases. And for an over surplus there is no danger. All 
the currency which is not immediately wanted, is deposited with the State agent, or 
at the head establishment itself, and this acts as a safety-valve. 

The farmers, (land-owners,) being always provided with currency, can buy every- 
thing for cash, which will be to them an advantage of from 6 to 10 per cent, and, more- 
over, they can wait with the sale of their produce till the propitious time, which will 
prove at least an equal profit to them. , 

The merchants who are compelled now to take a heavy per centage on their goods 
on account of the long time they are out of their money, and the losses arising from 
the credit system, will be content to make small profits with quick turns. 


* Or every land-owner in general, this is a matter of after consideration. 

Apes soon as the value of the lands will permit to do it safely, the State, if it be found proper, can 
end more. 
1 tie, The value of breaking and fencing. 
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The jobbers and manufacturers, in their turn, will be equally benefited by their 

quick payments, and, as a matter of course, will be able to sell or produce at ch rates. 

In a word, it may be confidently expected that the whole credit-system will be dis- 

with. For now-a-days, a er has credit because his offer security in 

the eyes of the merchant, but then that credit will have been changed in State cur- 

reney, and when a man has squandered away the currency he got he is not worthy of 
credit. 

This goes all very well—it may be objected—as long as you remain in the State, 
but when country merchants in Iowa have to pay in St. Louis how will it go then ¢ 

I must admit the fact, that if the trade of lowa consisted exclusively in importing 
dry goods, groceries, hardware, é&c., &c., from the East and South, to be paid in Iowa 
State Currency, that trade would soon be at an end. But let it be considered, that 
actually we make up the balance in our trade, 1st, by the hogs, the cattle, dc., (not to 
mention the produce of our lead mines,) we export; and, 2d, by the capital which the 
steadily increasing immigration brings in the State —and that the system of State cur- 
rency, founded on mortgage of land, will not have worked two years, before the hogs, 
cattle, and sheep, the horses and mules of our farmers will have increased to a large 
amount, so that the surplus of these, joined to the surplus of agricultural and mining 
produce, wil! largely cover the amount of our imports. 

I do not think this assertion will be gainsayed by a single man who is acquainted 
with the rich soil of Iowa, and who observes the tide of immigration coming in. 

Consequently we may expect that for every dollar of Iowa State Currency which 
goes to other States, there will be a demand in those same States for more than a 
dollar from the side of the merchants who have to pay our produce, or from the side 
of those who intend to settle in our State. 

I might stop here, but I hear a question. Will not the the Board of Directors of 
the State Currency be able to engross all the gold and silver currency which is in the 
State? The answer is, No! Every land-owner is admissible at any time to redeem 
his mortgage, but only in State currency ; and if we are to see the time that he can 
get nee cheaper than 6 per cent,* then the State will be able to lower her interest 
accordingly. ; ’ 

As soon as the system is brought in working, and works well, the State will admit 
the payment of taxes in her own currency ; and it may be supposed that even county 
and town taxes will be accepted in the same, as the amount collected can immediately 
produce interest as long as they are not expended. 

My intention is to bring this idea before the Legislature of Iowa at their next ses- 
sion. In the meantime, I would be happy to make it public through your widely 
spread Magazine, to see whether it can stand the test of publicity. —_ I remain, 

Dear sir, yours, respectfully, A. E. DUDOK BOUSQUET. 


P. S—The more I think on this plan the more I see in it. Those State agents will 
be the cashiers or bankers between all the merchants, manufacturers, d&c., in their 
town, yea, by and by every one will deposit his currency with him, and so his office 
will turn out to be the savings bank of the whole community.+ This will create an 
immense deal of writing and transferring, but every man will be ready to pay a small 

r centage for that ; and that small per centage will make at once an agency to be a 
highly remunerated office. 

My idea, therefore, about these State agents is this :—That they ought to be chosen 
from amongst the most respectable and intelligent men, but subjected to a bond of 
large amount. They ought to be nominated for life. This will give the best guaranty 
for the faithful and active fulfillment of their office. On the other hand, at the first 
fraud or malversation, they ought to leave their office and be severely punished by de- 
tention in the penitentiary. If necessary, a special law is to be enacted to that effect. 

The proposed system of currency will be the source of greater advantages to societ 
than I am aware of myself eal . One of these is, that the remotest counties will 
be as much benefited by it as the leiierek towns. The currency comes, so to say, out 
of the soil, and it is the farmers—the basis of the social pyramid—who, the first of 
all, will reap those benefits. 

I just mentioned, en passant, the savings banks. I remember that some of those 
established in Holland had to stop payment at a time of a considerable fall in the 
State funds, which had, however, been considered as the safest investment for them. 





* And with the facility of making 5 per cent interest on it as soon as he does not want it. 


+ This will of course diminish, forasmuch, the profits of the State, but the railroads will not be 
built the later for that, 
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The State currency furnishes to every member of the community a kind of fund 
which 1s not liable to any decrease in valve. . A 

One heavy objection remains. Suppose the office of the State agent in a large city 
burned out, with all the books and the State currency it contained. Would that not 
occasion the greatest confusion throughout—the greatest loss for the whole community ¢ 
Certainly! But I trust the advantages of the plan are such, that we should exercise 
all our ingenuity to overcome that danger. The buildings might be constructed of 
strong masonry—provided with a good vault—warmed by steam, and ag geths the 
safest of the latest inventions, The paper might, by alum or otherwise, be e in- 
combustible, and, moreover, the eyes of the whole population would be open over it 
it as their common treasury—as the heart of their social body. 

I hope this will not be an unconquerable objection. A. E. D. B. 








DEBT AND FINANCES OF VIRGINIA, SEPTEMBER 30, 1851. 


CERTIFICATES AND BONDS ISSUED AND HELD BY OTHER THAN STATE AGENTS. 





For internal improvements (of which $860,000 coupon bonds)......... $10,630,846 
For subscriptions to State banks..........cceccceeccvecessccceeucs 450,107 
eee esses saee ea abeeMabevelecescedennusiens’s $11,080,453 
At 5 per cent ....... bedded deiner ccetebiicdscccscccce ©: SISB 000 
At 54 per cent ..... reais Stas ebebs Chu see 6. aiaee 25,300 
At 6 per cent ..... SS cb bevectcoece CRAWS ede c ccs cease 10,257,153 
———_ $11,080,458 
Exclusive of the above, there is held by the literary fund............. $1,182,606 
And by the Board of Public Works ...........ceeeseeeee PGE: pia 878,918 
Migs vgctviies dvs bed Cedb ed ev one cendocccceccccsccse $1,511,519 


The actual subscriptions and appropriations on State account to works 
of internal improvement, which have become obligatory on the State, 


and for which loans are authorized by law, amount to ............. $5,058,180 
This may be further increased by additional subscriptions authorized Ly 
law, to joint-stock companies, for internal improvements............ $1,000,080 


(The periods of redemption of $9,035,189 of the above debt are as stated in the 
Merchants’ Magazine for January, 1851, page 108, and of the debt since created in 
the years 1875, 1876, and 1886.) 

FUNDS AND RESOURCES OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Held by the State ..... Coe cr ceescverecseccerecesecse $2,619,945 
Held by the literary fund........... Gdele dee esecccoors 447,070 
Held by the internal improvement fund............++++ 12,082,611 
——— $15,149,626 
Consisting as follows :— 
Productive—bank stocks............6. Bnei eecdacans $3,808,220 
Railroad stocks...... dibs 6860 enledeccvevocs 697,533 
Turnpike stocks ............. TeTTTT TTT : 128,200 
Navigation stocks. .........++6. disease. ses 536,500 
Loans to internal improvement companies... —_1,867,145 
Bonds of ditto for dividends.......... wanes 190,818 


Bonds of city of Richmond, d&c...........-+ 28,000 
ne 


Unproductive, but more or less available... ............0eeeeeeeeeee 285,600 
Stocks in improvements not completed.......... Fisds ds Cevctovcese 6,936,517 
Ditto completed, but unproductive............+. Cai See ees 885,385 

Total weeeeeeee eeeeteaes eeew ee eaeeee ee eeereeerenee $15,363,918 


Interest and dividends on productive funds in 1861..........+++: $540,386 
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CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF BALTIMORE. 


The following table exhibits a condensed view of the several reports from each 
Bank, and the aggregate of the most important items, together ron the returns made 
for the six previous years :— 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF THE BANKS OF THE CITY OF BALTIMORE, ON THE FIFTH OF 
JANUARY, 1852. 


MeN TOE 


Banks. Capital. Investments. Discounts. 
Merchants’ ............s00005 $1,500,000 $34,376 00 $2,234,782 08 
IG 65 oo cnc cc cede Sines 1,200,000 15,115 89 1,665,012 90 
is done os 66 aE Cine 916,350 91,851 74 1,877,170 52 
Farmers’ and Planters’......... 600,625 st aida dare 1,085,663 73 
Mechanics’.............. cake 594,378 _ 4,657 50 1,253,994 18 
Commercial and Farmers’... ... 512,560 48,956 05 859,329 85 
Was SiN oh eh bea ke 400,000 20,000 00 789,251 88 
Farmers’ and Merchants’... ..... 893,560 114,929 00 519,587 86 
: Chesapeake 46000 cues bande oo $11,473 107,953 68 619,821 61 
‘ Sas oak iwc Seadoo cieec 810,000 86,004 27 415,425 17 
Franklin. nae Pees eet oat 301,850 68,879 538 868,400 380 
GER 6 cade ods cdbeiskecc 100,665 6,747 52 240,069 738 








January 5, 1852.......... $7,141,461 $622,451 14 $11,428,509 81 























January es cs SEES Oe 7,101,056 754,025 67 11,788,786 29 

i January ", SOMO iS So tow 6,975,814 698,669 21 10,924,118 07 

January 1, 1849.......... 6,974,646 607,227 94 9,797,417 21 

January A, BORO cast vcas 6,971,852 521,116 00 10,699,963 00 

January 4, 1847...... vexe 6,969,329 647,200 00 10,082,235 00 

January 5, SPOR itoieciaes 6,971,681 856,697 00 10,143,299 00 
4 Banks. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 

: Merchants’ Sacehhenesnned ease . $396,778 24 $373,970 8583, 735 58 

f Baltimore oR eh6 pon chives «us 252,428 00 219,067 460,071 04 

j Minna cceebtsel Geis oes ‘ 157,899 52 182,560 382,820 49 

i Farmers’ and Planters’. <obes vx 195,349 58 276,045 810,780 15 

; voces. SOEPR P EOE Ps ates 128,081 32 246,512 548,681 70 

Commercial and Farmers’...... 189,829 74 111,702 862,280 12 

Western........ oe ies 96 240,797 21 236,254 281,406 72 

Farmers’ and Merchants’. mie pin 90,519 26 182,383 179,974 25 

Chesapeake .... ...... yy 136,600 70 174,491 875,529 49 

Marine habe Canteen bhb de owes 71,060 18 78,992 199,703 76 

Franklin hoe nsde ss oven eee e wk 47,315 58 70,467 104,481 81 

GE nic tchibeudvrbuciasas 61,470 34 18,224 127,061 98 

| January 5, 1852......... . $1,967,564 67 $2,180,667 $3,915,977 09 

i January 6, 1851.. jin 2,810,174 31 2,281,918 4,528,966 36 

January DOR eG in icess 2,113,758 49 2,078,588 8,648,817 32 

January el ees ‘ 1,781,911 11 1,852,168 2,827,896 81 

January rere 1,834,167 00 2,104,712 3,123,859 00 

January 4, ROOT caves nse os 1,814,808 00 1,986,248 8,261,999 00 

January 5, 1846.......... 1,861,500 00 2,159,140 8,113,750 00 


STATISTICS OF BANKS IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


of We are indebted to the Hon. Amasa Watker, Secretary of the Commonwealth of | 
H Massachusetts, for his abstract of the condition of the banks in 1851. Besides a de- * 
tailed account of all the banking institutions in the State, the report contains a series 
of tabular statements exhibiting the progress of banking in Massachusetts from 1803 
to 1851. These tables, which we here subjoin, exhibit—ist, the number of banks, the 
amount of capital stock paid in, bills in circulation, and specie on hand in each year 
since 1815 ; 2d, the number of banks, their capital stock, bills in circulation, specie on 
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hand, proportion of bills to specie, every fifth year from 1803 (forty-nine years) to 
1851, inclusive, and the proportion of circulation and deposits to specie, from 1815 to 


1851, etc. 


TABLE EXHIBITING THE NUMBER OF BANKS IN MASSACHUSETTS, THE AMOUNT OF CAPITAL 
STOCK PAID IN, OF BILLS IN CIRCULATION, AND OF SPECIE ON HAND, SINCE 1815, as 
THE SAME APPEAR ON THE OFFICIAL RETURNS, 


Years, 

1815..... 
1816..... 
Wivisase 
1818..... 
1819..... 
1820..... 
1821..... 
1822..... 
bt.) Pa 
1824..... 
T6S0 . 00. 
1826..... 
Po eo 
ISEB. c+.» 
SORPs sees 
1830..... 
TOS3 <c.4 > 
5988352. 
1833..... 
1834..... 
1835..... 


24 
24 


70 

83 
102 
108 
105 
117 
129 
120 
118 
115 
114 
111 
108 
103 
104 
105 
109 
112 
119 
126 
180 


Banks. Capital stock. 


$11,287,500 
12,425,000 
11,570,900 
9,748,425 
10,374,750 
10,600,000 
9,800,000 
10,821,125 
11,650,000 
12,907,800 
14,535,000 
16,649,996 
18,702,150 
20,140,050 
20,420,000 
19,295,000 
21,439,800 
24,520,200 
28,236,250 
29,409,450 
80,410,000 
84,478,110 
88,280,000 
34,630,000 
$4,485,600 
33,750,000 
33,360,000 
$2,631,060 
31,089,800 
30,020,000 
80,970,000 
31,160,000 
$2,113,)50 
32,985,000 
34,630,011 
36,925,050 
88 265,000 


Billsin 


circulation, 


$2,605,611 
2,382,100 
2,482,500 
2,631,150 
2,437,802 
2,562,000 
2,859,540 
3,096,800 
8,145,010 
8,742,281 
8,508,100 
8,644,400 
5,567,606 
5,084,598 
4,747,784 
5,124,090 
7,789,317 
7,122,856 
7,889,110 
7,650,146 
9,430,857 
10,892,249 
10,278,118 
9,400,512 
7,875,822 
9,112,882 
9,509,112 
8,049,906 
9,219,267 
12,183,158 
14,339,686 
14,591,914 
17,196,362 
13,196,029 
15,700,935 
17,005,826 
19,694,698 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
67 
75 
72 
50 
71 
75 
50 
25 
00 
75 
50 
25 
00 
50 
25 
00 
25 
25 
25 


Specie. 
$3,277,884 
1,480,200 
1,589,742 
1,147,920 
1,040,102 
1,304,600 
2,784,614 
890,000 
911,112 
1,777,181 
1,039,120 
1,323,820 
1,711,035 
1,225,294 
987,210 
1,258,444 
919,959 
902,205 
922,309 
1,160,296 
1,136,444 
1,455,230 
1,517,984 
2,394,624 
1,838,272 
2,991,804 
8,111,837 
2,682,309 
7,298,815 
4,587,140 
8,357,904 
8,054,755 
8,943,973 
2,578,030 
2,749,917 
2,993,178 
2,478,858 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
61 
42 
47 
05 
73 
78 
84 
09 
30 
47 
02 
24 
99 
50 
84 
55 
69 
80 
35 
68 
58 
82 
82 
29 
78 


Proportion of 
bills of 
to Slot 
specie. 
$0.79 4-10 
1.56 6-100 
1.56 1-10 
2.29 2-10 
2.384 3-10 
1.96 3-10 
1.02 6-10 
8.36 6-100 
8.45 1-10 
2.10 5-10 
3.87 5-10 
2.75 3-10 
8.25 3-10 
4.10 8-10 
4.80 9-10 
4.07 1-10 
8.41 2-10 
7.88 3-10 
8.55 3-10 
6.59 3-10 
8.29 8-10 
7.48 5-10 
6.76 7-10 
8.92 5-10 
4.28 4-10 
8.04 5-10 
8.05 5-10 
8.00 1-10 
1.26 3-10 
2.65 5-10 
4.27 4-100 
4.77 6-10 
4.36 1-100 
5.11 8-10 
5.70 9-10 
5.68 1-10 
7.94 5-10 


TABLE EXHIBITING THE NUMBER OF BANKS IN MASSACHUSETTS, THEIR CAPITAL STOCK, BILLS 
IN CIRCULATION, SPECIE ON HAND, ETC., EVERY FIFTH YEAR, FROM 1803 TO 1848, as 
SHOWN BY OFFICIAL RETURNS. 


Amount of 
capital. 
$2,225,262 
5,960,000 
8,895,000 
9,748,425 
11,650,000 
20,140,050 
28,236,250 
34,630,000 
31,089,800 
32,985,000 


Bills in 


circulation. 


$1,565,189 
1,038,042 
2,186,837 
2,631,150 


00 
00 
00 
00 


3,145,010 00 


5,034,593 


50 


7,889,110 67 


9,400,512 
9,219,269 
13,196,029 


75 
50 
00 


Specie. 

$1,079,928 
1,015,848 
5,780,798 
1,147,920 
911,112 
1,225,294 
922,809 
2,394,624 
7,298,815 
2,578,030 


00 
95 
08 
00 
00 
42 
84 
24 
69 
32 


Proportion of 


bills of paper 
to $l of 


specie, 

$1.44 9-10 
1.02 1-10 
0.87 8-10 
2.29 2-10 
3.45 1-10 
4.10 9-10 
8.55 3-10 
3.92 5-10 
1.26 8-10 
5.11 8-10 
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TABLE EXHIBITING THE CAPITAL OF THE BANKS OF MASSACHUSETTS, AND THE AMOUNT OF 





THEIR IMMEDIATE LIABILITIES, OR CIRCULATION AND DEPOSITS, AND THE SPECIE ON HAND 
IN EACH YEAR FROM 1815 To 1851, INCLUSIVE. 


pie : 

Amount of Bills in circulation deposits to $1 
Years. capital. and deposits. Specie. of specie. 
1815.........-- $11,287,500 $5,685,502 00 $38,277,884 00 $1.72 6-10 
PE CORE 12,425,000 4,523,800 00 1,480,200 00 3.16 3-10 

BU Es Ph Av isess 11,570,990 6,771,902 00 1,589,742 00 8.68 7-100 
a 9,748,425 5,679,665 00 1,147,920 00 4.94 7-10 
oo 2 10,374,750 6,492,503 00 1,040,102 00 6.24 2-10 
See 10,600,000 5,759,420 00 1,304,600 00 441 4-10 
| RE Peat 9,800,000 8,548,447 00 2,784,614 00 8.06 9-10 
Tc Gases «nce 10,821,125 6,297,240 00 890,000 00 7.07 5-10 
Tvs cio acs ang 11,650,000 6,550,411 00 911,112 00 7.18 9-10 
Pe cans veces 12,907,800 8,973,050 00 1,777,181 00 5.04 9-10 
Pe Kank shane 14,535,000 6,228,210 00 1,089,120 00 5.98 8-10 
Ss 6 bkdaeee 16,649,996 6,281,135 00 1,823,820 00 4.74 4-10 
 : Aaa 18,702,150 8,445,045 52 1,711,035 61 4.98 5-10 
an ans ssene 20,140,000 7,054,819 64 1,225,294 42 5.75 7-10 
PEP rs osc0 00ee 20,420,000 7,298,017 51 987,210 47 4.88 7-10 
Be ark an wie 19,295,000 8,699,047 04 1,258,444 05 6.91 2-10 
18381.... wea 21,439,800 12,141,282 62 919,959 738 18.19 7-10 
1882... 0 <a 24,520,200 10,061,826 33 902,205 78 11.15 2-10 
Sg 6 chk omen 28,236,250 11,605,293 04 922,309 84 12.58 2-10 
Seb ccnkesene 29,409,450 12,560,200 47 1,160,296 09 10.82 410 
Deibaces> ce ans 80,410,000 15,852,624 30 1,186,444 30 13.94 9-10 
Tk dink vaen 34,478,110 19,676,766 44 1,455,280 47 13.52 1-10 
1837.... =. 38,280,000 18,740,816 78 1,517,984 02 12.34 5-10 

1838.. os 34,630,000 16,523,154 77 2,394,624 24 6.90 1-100 
Bs « no 00000 84,485,600 12,642,733 00 1,838,272 99 6.87 7-10 
Sl ctinss one 83,750,000 16,370,292 80 2,991,804 50 5,47 1-10 
eR Rly i 38,360,000 16,654,011 55 8,111,837 84 5.85 1-10 
1842.. 32,631,060 14,180,071 48 2,682,809 55 5.24 9-10 
en cd cn we . 81,089,800 16,518,083 19 7,298,815 69 2.26 8-10 
SR Gn keen ins 30,020,000 24,417,463 19 4,587,140 80 5.82 8-10 
RN a ss 6 0 bom 80,970,000 26,007,819 91 8,857,904 35 7.74 5-10 
RED So 4a stens $1,160,000 24,051,290 42 8,054,755 68 7.21 8-10 
SUES chs 0 8-Gas0 82,118,150 27,461,917 388 8,943,973 58 6.96 3-10 
Dk «5s as ake 82,985,000 21,290,999 48 2,578,030 32 8.25 8-10 

— insqatigiargenie 84,630,011 25,576,252 22 2,749,917 82 9.30 7-100 
eT P 36,925,050 28,182,655 84 2,998,178 29 9.41 5-10 
DUC cinsenees 88,265,000 82,664,473 47 2,478,858 78 13.17 7-10 


Average proportion of circulation and deposits since 1815, $7.27 86-100 to $1 of 


specie. 


FINANCES OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


The subjoined summary of the financial condition of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts is derived from Governor Boutwell’s message to the Legislature, at the com- 
mencement of its session in January, 1852. 


Excluding the balance in the Treasury on the first of January, 1851, the ordinary 











receipts of that year were $566,432 09, and the ordinary expenditures were $642,105 
88, showing a deficit of $75,673 29. Among the items are three of an unusual char- 
acter, namely : the reception of the President, the Valuation Committee, and the en- 
largement of the State Prison ; which, together, involved an expenditure of more than 
twenty-nine thousand dollars. In addition to this, the session of the Legislature of 
1851 was of unusual length and cost. The estimated receipts for the year 1852 are 
$617,000, and the estimated expenditures are $568,291; showing a balance in favor 
of the Treasury of $48,709. 
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The property of the Commonwealth consists of— 


Western Railroad stock, 8 per cent eee eee eeeeer seers eeteeeeeeee $1,176,400 00 
SE Cn hn in nts 90 900400 tas 299-00:90 6 80m O04 484405 584,090 00 


County, city, and town scrip, 6 per cent.:..........6. v4 ten nn Vom 269,800 00 
Notes and mortgages, 6 per cent .............. hi0d teee CUAeOeee $22,687 15 
Notes for land in Maine, 6 per cent...........00.0eeeeee vanicee’ 835,636 58 
Western Railroad Loan Sinking Fund, rights................- even 258,808 00 
Lyman State Reform School Fund ..............ccccesseecececs 70,000 00 
atick Indian Me hg kc ROU ais one caicians oC CCEwE eae c vee 1,125 15 
ahha ahi es ek cn elas cada a dhbnd oes 76,822 33 

PRAITS OOO. « o.ceinn aeqricceenpnene cesses dienes sce - $3,095,369 21 
Lands in Maine unsold ,........ccceecceecees sees $631,801 52 


Massachusetts claim. ......0.ccccccccccacccsecs = 181,000 00 
A COB isi. h'o ska sv ks Ca ia CR RR eeee 1,426,112 49 
Bonds and mortgages of ruilroads.................. 5,049,555 56 








ae 7,287,969 57 
$10,383,336 78 
Debt of the Commonwealth on its own account, Jan- 
eT TRE SES eee tildes Sis $1,341,475 00 
Scrip loaned to railroads........... Vewaoeitos see SBAG 556 56 
piiene 6,391,080 56 
Balance in favor of the Commonwealth. ............eceeeeees $3,992,808 22 


But of this balance not more than a million of dollars is available for governmental 
pasposes. 





Ans 


The following is a statement of the movement of the banks in New Orleans on the 
25th December, 1851, from the official report of the Board of Currency of Louisiana, 
dated, New Orleans, January Ist, 1852 :— 


MOVEMENT OF THE BANKS, 


Cash liabilities. Cash assets. 
Circulation. Total, Specie. Total. 
Specie-paying. 
Louisiana Bank............ $1,046,064 $4,593,319 $2,097,401 $7,253,321 
Canal Bank.......... WARE = 1,125,885 2,847,480 1,011,089 4,690,141 
Louisiana State Bank...... 1,028,985 4,119,778 1,364,085 4,487,801 
Mechanics’ & Traders’ ...... 651.060 2,749,481 1,054,281 8,699,213 
Uulee BAG cis Sisisks ss iss 25,565 27,065 166,087 926,299 
Non-specie-paying. 
Gdene tack. ; x, Saas oldie 10,781 167,813 1,470 423,306 
Consolidated.............6+ 5,084 6,936 46,183 46,183 





Total.......sseees00+- $8,898,424 $14,511,817 $5,740,546 $21,525,265 


TOTAL MOVEMENT AND DEAD WEIGHT, 
Liabilities exclusive 


of capital. Assets, 
Specie-paying, 
Louisiana Bank,.........+2+ Ye ere sees $4,593,318 67 $9,320,197 90 
Canal and Banking Co..... ek end Oe ace as ae é 2,847,480 66 7,149,660 20 
Louisiana State Bank... .......ccccceeseecs 4,119,773 2 6,492,635 11 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank.............. ‘ 2,749,480 93 4,854,372 24 
WN Rk ca ha Lush cckns citaeece¥eeces 26,065 00 4,347,843 65 
Non-specie-paying. 
ME TURE 5 Vo oa ws oh oes BEES wis co's e's 6,751,968 73 6,117,620 89 
Consolidated Association... .........e.0000% 1,564,368 45 1,225,771 70 





iss 6's EEN Seca Ses BNE c CTRE eee $22,653,405 68 $39,508,101 69 
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CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF OHIO, NOVEMBER, 1851, 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE SEVERAL BANKS IN THE STATE OF OHIO, TAKEN 
FROM RETURNS MADE TO THE AUDITOR OF _ STATE, ON THE FIRST MONDAY IN NOVEM- 


Geauga. 
Canal B’k Clevel’d. 
City B’k Cleveland. 
*City B’k Columbus 
City B’k Cincinnati. 
Commerc’! B’k Cin. 


Sandunle City Bank 


223,387 88 
162,249 29 


171, 105 5 
346, 661 19 
227,062 92 
262,112 10 
115,265 46 
216,580 33 

77,295 39 


11,584 73 
83,000 17 
85,556 94 
15,529 38 
83,434 82 
28,599 65 
13,763 24 
12,362 12 
16,527 09 


14,967 33 
24,789 30 
46,769 18 
89,287 15 
25,977 96 
40,586 23 

8,197 13 
18,187 21 
11,579 89 


“wth ate 


72,208 00 
119,000 00 
152,000 00 

54,000 00 
174,292 88 
158,957 42 

51,407 24 

88,602 00 
100,000 00 


Seneca County Bank 


West’n Reserve Bk 278,774 10 55,697.15 23,53098 226,088 44 


Total 
resources, 


unted. Specie. = 
$158,436 05 $24,989 56 $19,242 03 g112.061' 061 08 $331,062 68 


350,454 56 
859,466 90 
618,532 03 
537,428 38 
506,179 62 
540,055 67 
195,233 73 
886,717 89 
223,448 50 
612,534 39 





Independent b’ks. 2,238,880 46 281,084 84 268,014 39 [1,308,562 01 
BRANCHES OF STATE BANK. 


Bonds d 
.~ and bills cy ag 


Names of banks. iscounted. Specie. pm 4 Treasurer, 
Athens..........- $249, 7175 45 $42,295 61 $25,659 98 $20,000 00 


Akron... 


Belmont ........- 
Chilicothe........ 

Commercial, Cl’ve ‘d 
Commercial, Toledo 


Dayton .. 


Delaware County... . 
Exchange ...... 
Farmers’, Ashtabula 
Farmers’, Mansfield. 
Farmers’, Ripley .. 
Farmers’, Salem... 
Franklin, Columbus, 
Franklin, Cincinnati. 


Guernsey 
Harrison Co 


Hocking Valley... . 
Jefferson ......... 
Knox County ..... 
Licking County ... 
Logan 


Mad River Valley.. 
Marietta ........- 
Mech’s and Traders’ 


Miami County..... 
Mt. Pleasant....... 
Muskingum....... 


Norwalk 


Piqua....s.eseees 
Portage County ... 


Portsmouth 


Preble County .... 


884,789 47 
262,010 40 
602,775 41 
503,208 65 
365,834 12 
366,724 34 
203,319 89 
289,448 98 
224,882 64 
256,994 18 
198,890 29 
277,578 20 
404,227 19 
618,942 85 
210,754 28 
268,722 22 
231,584 20 
313,169 78 
253,868 28 
242,571 80 
232,317 89 
154,298 05 
278,785 78 
254,448 09 
367,296 76 
$48,974 97 
223,298 50 
231,898 62 
255,916 46 
$21,153 51 
218,212 42 
220,843 35 
305,887 95 
199,191 38 


40,599 82 
41,566 27 
79,058 75 
69,098 20 
50,752 16 
48,463 82 
50,429 24 
45,862 97 
35,900 77 
46,580 72 
41,669 54 
33,139 82 
57,288 25 
70,964 28 
58,055 89 
40,231 49 
48,124 59 
45,508 33 
55,536 18 
46,480 49 
54,716 06 
62,157 15 
88,175 79 
41,558 90 
47,040 53 
56,924 93 
37,202 91 
48,723 74 
40,396 07 
48,570 47 
37,022 68 
48,688 38 
47,841 35 
42,222 48 


38,131 96 
25,206 90 
89,179 82 
19,381 81 
18,724 13 
83,293 25 
48,712 99 
48,384 75 
28,091 27 
80,284 29 
38,562 26 
84,496 31 
55,845 62 
39,148 55 
26,360 59 
23,519 96 
82,524 81 
20,806 20 
12,755 30 
16,605 35 
10,400 44 
49,451 97 
26,490 27 
29,453 11 
15,857 13 

8,095 13 

5,672 74 
19,901 58 
36,711 08 
16,364 63 
35,470 88 
25,127 57 
19,705 34 
27,141 50 


20,000 00 
20,000 00 
41,250 00 
$1,250 80 
27,500 00 
80,599 00 
18,700 00 
23,750 00 
21,100 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
81,250 00 
80,000 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
20,317 60 
20,000 00 
20,040 00 
20,000 00 
19,860 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
17,000 00 
23,750 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
28,750 00 
20,000 00 
20,450 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 


4,661,214 85 


Total 
resources, 
$358,174 67 
456,579 68 
869,614 82 
787,444 56 
710,987 65 
574,961 81 
621,131 28 
845,292 82 
402,923 55 
320,523 21 
875,139 53 
828,808 25 
384,720 94 
571,487 26 
899,945 70 
831,882 76 
861,489 81 
845,768 19 
420,655 39 
359,288 21 
836,782 23 
324,996 89 
312,218 43 
378,970 79 
369,785 32 
569,202 14 
502,912 15 
302,931 70 
829,642 01 
881,414 62 
440,786 34 
828,087 54 
331,400 50 
412,600 22 
319,004 24 
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Bonds deposited 
Notes and bills Eastern with State Total 

; Names of banks. discounted, Specie. deposits. Treasurer. resources. 
, Ross County....... $388,141 18 $52,079 41 $35,078 94 $27,500 00 $529,359 04 
Summit County.... 270,341 97 35,317 380 12,175 62  20,00000 407,897 99 
TONORs sc cccaevns 75,170 66 25,9697 28488386 2457500 384,071 75 
Union ,,......-+. 400,193 27 56,706 43 8447508  27,50000 644,066 66 
Wayne County....  184,86255 4606252 22,78628 16,80000 293,724 29 
Xenia ........... 296,704 11 5246760 86,28155  27,50000 455,336 84 
State Branches. . 11,829,959 84 1957494 61 1145200 80 923,942 40 17,466,851 28 

OLD BANKS. 
q Bank of Circleville. $379,327 42 $97,847 29 $94,027 95 ........ $644,526 88 
4 Clinton B’k Colum., 635,108 64 121,818 61 8215188 ........ 981,610 28 
% Lafayette Bk Cin.. 1,090,815 97 109,656 45 2484861 ........ 1,544,417 00 
Bank of Massillon.. 446,909 16 82,350 84 163,27918  ........ 742,106 36 
O. Life Insuranee & 

Trust Company.. 1,261,744 22 647697 ...... Sh Wievaiche -- 1,553,688 76 
Total Old banks. 8,813,905 41 417,650 16 $64,302 02 ........ 5,466,349 78 





Total of all banks 17,882,695 21 2656179 61 1777516 71 2,232,504 41 27,594,415 36 


LIABILITIES, 


INDEPENDENT BANKS. 


Farmers’, Ripley .. 








100,000 





; Capital stock Safety Fund Due to indi- Total 
4 Names of banks. paid in. Circulation, stock. vidual depositors. _ liabilities. 
: Bank of Geauga... $40,000 $98,936 00 $112,061 03 $54,179 86 $331,062 68 
i Canal B’k Clevel’nd 50,000 67,768 00 35,303 00 139,863 92 350,454 56 
: City Bk Cleveland. 50,000 109,701 00 100,00000 88,023 13 359,466 90 
2 che... heen waded entree i pensetns: > <eneh weee 
q City Bk Cincinnati. 132,200 150,06700 50,000 00 225,507 33 618,532 03 
F Commerce’ Bk Cin. 50,000 48,071 00 54,000 00 807,079 07 537,528 38 
4 Dayton Bank ..... 91,850 124,967 00 174,292 88 100,921 41 506,179 62 
3 Franklin Bank.... 100,000 151,971 00 158,957 42 112,331 88 540,055 67 
Mahoning Co. Bank — 80,000 48.485 00 6140724 26,597 51 195,233 78 
; Sandusky City Bank 62,500 52,628 00 58,066 00 152,869 64 886,717 89 
a Seneca County Bank 50,000 96,018 00 60,000 00 17,058 93 223,448 50 
West’n Reserve B’k 69,000 209,185 00 226,038 44 104,757 70 612,534 89 
7 Independent b’ks. 725,550 1,157,792 00 1,065,126 01 1,829,189 88 4,661,214 35 
oa BRANCHES OF STATE BANK, 
2 Safety Fund 
g at credit 
2 Capital stock of Board Due to individ- Total 
b Names of banks. paid in. Circulation. of Control. ual depositors. liabilities. 
9 pee $100,000 $199,710 00  $6,75000 $41,32070 $853,174 67 
3 pS ee ee eee 100,000 19810800 ....... 183,957 74 456,579 68 
q Belmont... .. 0.3 - 100,000 197,504 00 300 00 . 48,870 56 269,614 82 
4 Chilicothe ........ 250,000 369,16500  ....... 127,968 66 787,444 56 
a Commercial, Cl’ve’d 175,000 287,91900  ....... 189,722 74 710,987 65 
i Commercial, Toledo. 150,000 252,938 00 2,248 20 109,271 76 574,951 81 
ag Dayton ....... eve? 900,000" SENSE 00 § ceccinse 68,638 63 521,131 28 
Delaware County.. 93,500 182,308 00 98917 64,303 84 345,292 82 
| Exchange ........ 125,000 201,172 50 50000 51,72087 402,923 55 
a Farmers’, Ashtabula 100.000 177,835 00 78617 30,241 44 820,523 21 
a Farmers’, Mansfield. 100,000 188,888 00 65050 62,433 33 $75,139 53 
BOG, 789 00... ..w Giicee’s 82,645 40 323,808 25 





* No report has been received showing the condition of the City Bank of Columbus, this quarter- 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. II. 
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Names of banks. 
Farmers’, Salem... 
Franklin, Columbus. 
Franklin, Cincinnati 
Guernsey........+ 
Harrison Soar * es 
Hocking Valley... 
Jefferson .......-. 
Knox County ..... 
Licking County... 
Logan . 


Mad River — 
Marietta . 


Miami County... 

Mt. Pleasant. 
Muskingum....... 
Norwalk . 

Piqua.. 

Portage County... . 
Portsmouth 

Preble County .... 
Ross County 
Summit County... 
Toledo 


Wayne County... 
Xenia 


State branches. . 


Bank of Circleville. 
Clinton B’k Colum. 
Lafayette B’k Cin. 
Bank of Massillon.. 
O. Life Insurance & 

Trust Company.. 


Total Old banks. 


1 stock 
id in, 


100,000 
175,000 
169,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 

99,300 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
125,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
125,000 
100,000 
108,000 
100,000 
100,000 
150,000 
100,000 
130,500 
150,000 


Circulation, 
$186,342 00 
282,596 00 
211,124 00 
200,000 00 
197,600 00 
193,146 00 
180,449 50 
188,082 00 
198,362 00 
198,521 00 
168,048 00 
185,952 00 
199,163 00 
154,967 00 
222,875 00 
168,468 50 
198,494 00 
194,196 00 
235,548 00 
172,908 00 
191,455 00 
179,541 00 
178,487 00 
254,728 00 
191,279 00 
220,996 00 
270,500 00 
141,661 00 
254,595 00 


1,000 00 
2,825 00 
1,300 00 
5,071 17 


Due to individ- 
ual depositore, 


$71,028 12 
86,529 79 
397,469 75 
23,707 18 
45,671 67 
86,782 67 
110,654 15 
40,145 90 
18,072 48 
18,447 59 
85,185 44 
66,955 64 
59.116 95 
236,498 64 
127,520 65 
24,075 48 
18,099 47 
58,850 34 
42,462 98 
40,452 04 
23,819 93 
113,804 24 
29,228 59 
111,059 10 
93,197 95 
23,149 14 
42,058 06 
49,244 08 
29,919 61 


Total 
liabilities, 
$384,720 94 
571,487 26 
899,945 70 
831,882 76 
861,489 81 
845,768 19 
420,655 39 
859,288 21 
836,782 23 
324,996 39 
812,218 43 
878,970 79 
869,735 32 
569,202 14 
502,912 15 
802,981 70 
$29,642 01 
881,414 62 
440,786 34 
828,037 54 
351,400 50 
412,600 22 
819,004 24 
529,359 04 
407,897 99 
384,071 75 
644,066 66 
293,724 29 
455,336 84 





4,851,800 


$200,000 
250,000 
662,700 
200,000 


611,226 


8,468,608 50 


48,579 70 3,058,192 65 


OLD BANKS. 


$339,531 00 
557,272 00 


265,221 00 
871,091 00 


8,925 00 


$34,837 58 
83,266 33 
811,749 77 
78,024 80 


469,028 30 


17,466,851 28 


$644,526 88 
981,610 23 
1,544,417 00 
742,106 86 


1,553,688 76 





1,923,926 


1,587,040 00 


971,906 78 


5,466,349 73 





Total of all banks 7,501,276 11,158,440 50 1,113,705 71 5,359,289 26 27,594,415 36 


TOTAL RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF OHIO BANKS. 


rom whom. 
Notes and bills discounted........... $2,238,830 46 $11,829,959 84 $8,813,905 41 


Gpecile.. ....cccccccssrenes ds ceeees 


Notes of other banks, &e 


Due from other banks and bankers... . 


Eastern de 
Checks an 


RESOURCES. 


Independ’t banks. 


281,084 84 


254,954 82 


141,587 


268,014 


other cash items... 
Bonds deposited with State Treasurer. 


Real estate and personal property. . 


Other resources. 


Total resources........+.e+++++ $4,661,214 


1,167 
1,308,562 


State branches. 


1,957,494 61 
629,877 72 
498,981 22 


1,145,200 30 


173,268 90 
923,942 40 
196,860 88 
111,321 41 


Old banks. 


417,650 16 
828,427 31 
197,055 21 
864,302 02 
67,830 02 
180,202 85 
146,977 25 





85 $17,466,851 28 $5,466,349 73 
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LIABILITIES. 
To whom. Independ’t banks, State branches. Old banks, 
Capital stock paid in ...........++-. $725,550 00 $4,851,800 00 $1,923,926 00 
Circulation, ......seeeseeeeeeeees++ 1,157,792 00 8,468,608 50 1,537,040 00 





Safety Fund Stock...........se.ee. ee, ee re ee ae 
Ditto at credit of Board of Control....  ........055 48,579 70 ..sceeeeess 
Due to banks and bankers........... 131,203 79 892,098 57 689,505 94 
Due to individual depositors.......... 1,829,189 88 3,058,192 65 971,906 78 
Surplus or conting’t fund & und’d profits 15,350 44 274,746 18 871,014 97 
Bills payable and time drafts...... eee 126,143 02 148,362 20 14,775 00 
Discounts, interest, dc ........ senses 29,101 01 884 10 44,011 79 
State tax as reported for last six months 2,436 21 38,664 29 8,565 75 
Dividends unpaid....... .......6+- 82,573 25 179,861 57 5,574 20 
CU Esc cccecccccnscactcs 46,748 79 10,058 52 5,029 30 

Total liabilities............ -+++ $4,661,214 35 $17,466,851 28 $5,466,249 73 


The capital stock of the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company is $2,000,000, 
which is loaned on real estate. The capital of $611,226, on which it is doing business 
as a bank, consists of loans made to the company, on which it is paying interest. 
$807,960 14 of amount due to banks and bankers consists of a balance of $556,149 71, 
after deducting therefrom $248,189 57, the amount due by the Trust Department. 


~~ 


STATISTICS OF BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The following table, compiled by Gzorce A. Foxcrart, Esq., exhibits the amount 
of capital of sixteen Boston insurance companies, (incorporated with specific capital,) 
and the rate and amount of dividends paid in 1849, 1850, and 1851. 

The capital of the Neptune Company was increased 50 per cent in 1850. The Co- 
chituate Company (organized in 1450) declared their first dividend in October last— 
8 per cent, The Tremont Company are winding up their affairs. They will pay their 
first dividend of the capital stock ($75 per share) on the 15th instant. 


1849. 1850. 1861. 





Offices, Capital. Div. perct. Div. perct. Div. per cent. 
American. ........... $300,000 16 20 20 
ESOS ey are 800,000 4 12 9 
MIR. Ssices se 508 800,000 12 14 16 
Firemen’s.......-006: 800,000 20 20 20 
WER ck ic beac baces 800,000 12 18 10 
| RS ee ae 200,000 8 12 10 
Manofacturers’ ....... 400,000 11 20 25 
Mercantile Marine..... 800,000 10 11 10 
Merchants’........... 500,000 20 35 80 
DIRMOREL si cocncteccs 500,000 14 18 20 
Neptune............. 300,000 14 *80 17 
RUIN So sh.ca-ccacnss 225,000 8 9 10 
TYRONE. 5 va os cana 200,000 16 20 5 
United States......... 200,000 20 26 none. 
WOME iso vb hv daxes 150,000 6 none. 8 
Washington.........- 200,000 6 12 ll 











Am'nt of cap. & div’nds $4,675,000 $581,000 $948,250 $742,500 


The semi-annual dividends of nine of the above companies, namely, the Boylston, 
Hope, Manufacturers’, Merchants’, National, Neptune, Suffolk, Warren, and the Wash- 
ington, are payable in April and October ; the American, Firemen’s, and Franklin, are 
wo in January and July; the Boston in March and September; the Mercantile 
pa ny the Tremont in May and November; the United States in June and 

mber. 





* 50 per cent in stock—30 per cent in cash, 
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We published in the Merchants’ Magazine for April, 1851, (vol. xxiv., page 498,) a 
table prepared for the Baltimore Price Current, showing the cash prices of all the 
stocks sold in that market during the year commencing January 1, and ending Decem- 
ber 31st, 1851. We are indebted to the same reliable source for a similar table for 


the year ending December 31st, 1851, which we here subjoin :— 


QUOTATIONS FOR STOCKS IN® THE BALTIMORE MARKET, 


1851. 
Stock. Jan.15, Feb, 15, Mr. 15. Ap, 15, May 15. J’e. 15. 
Public Loans— 
United States 6 per cents, 1867........ 1153 1144 115 115} 
CE aS inne hoecccké cpaseses see? ieececeee* FOB: wie fas 
Maryland 6 per cents..............4+ 1038 102% 1038 1034 1024 1038 
Maryland 5 per cents ................ 883 86% 8s 87 88 
Meryland 5 per cent sterling........... 95 95 97 owe 
Virginia 6 per cents...........eseeees 101}, .... wee) fieiee Seah 
Baltimore 6 per cents, 1870........... 104 104_—Ciss “s : SBR as 
UNIS i ans 5 805 ve cP ceccease 105 104% 1053 1048 1044 104 
Baltimore 5 per cents.............0005 OT. 50% OF. . deine? ium 87 
Balt. & Ohio R. R. 6 per cent bonds, 1854 98} 66. cee cee nee ee 
EET « ein va 6d eces cb ve ccsevees 92 924 93 92 93 92 
EEC SWiadaseess vetecveedece Os hes ead. cewd. Ke ae 
Bank Stocks— 
Bank of Baltimore.............see0s. 94 O42 948 95 94° 91 
a ain gnas ss bas ons 101 1014 103 103% 1023 99 
Union Bank of Maryland............. 70 71 Tee oS. 704 724 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ ............. 39 ae A 364 
Commercial and Farmers’, full paid.... 35 37 86 35 mages! ost 
PIMOS EE once ences sercssese 22 23 23 6 ps POR 
TRIS SCS > eee a emma a9 ere 28 28} 28% 27 28 274 
Farmers’ and Planters’.............6+. 27 262 27 27 26 27 
SEND C CAigd bubbeccdeccesde coe 25 26 25% 26 25 25 
WN CELA s oy'e% bois vv 04. sa da see o's 203 20% 202 204 213 «21 
MUNI, wR Cha Ob UR Sc ncdddcuvivaces 164 162 16% 164 16 164 
Ps iE ds cht ks ov sGics onsbdave uM. Me aks Bh 
GER ibaa cebibbenscsoeccentiuen 94 Qt 9} 9 9 83 
Farmers’ Bank of Maryland........... CC ee ée - 
Patapsco Bank of Maryland........... 224 22 18 
Insurance— 
MI 5 i554 bees cc gees saine S94... 524 ‘ 50 
NI i his on hn sce be bis vce eG 212 22 23 213 5 25 
MN i bs 6 ca ewi eve ted ab 118 124 11% 12 12 12 
Association Firemen’s............+...: 7 8 8 8 8t 8} 
Railroads— 
Baltimore and Ohio...........0-+000 744 #754 74h 764 177 73} 
York and Cumberland ............++ 20h 22 22% 23% 233% 225 
Baltimore and Susquehanna........... 284 31 $33 374 ... 33 
Turnpike Roads— 
Reisterstown ........+++ ih askwi pieexé 5 5 oe 4 
OU eel dite wien s dae dewe se 8 A . 3 3 
cg Ee ets Or eS EY De os 8 868) «8 «8 «8 ~~ 8 
Miscellaneous— 
Baltimore Gas Company.......+...+++ 105 104 104 100 «... 100 
Baltimore Water Company ........... 85 84 85 85 864 864 
Union Manufacturing Company........ 13 13$ 13f ... 10, 
Canton Company........esecceeeeees eee 55060 684 18H 
Susquehanna Canal...........seee00% 15 144 13¢ .«. oe 10 
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1851. 
Stocks. July 15. Aug. 15, Sep. 15. Oct. 15, Nov.15. Dec.15. 
Public Loans— 
United- States 6 per cents, 1867........ ... «se. 4 1168 ... 115 
Maryland 6 per cents ..........++...- 102$ 100 100 1024 103} 104 
Maryland 5 per cents .......-see000+- 874 89 84 852 87 88 
Maryland 5 per cents sterling.......... 95 94 oa ae we 








Virginia 6 per cents........ ccetcccess eee BORG cel BOO ae re. 
Baltimore 6 per cents, 1860......... sey 104) ... -4. 101$ 1024 108 
Ditto, 1F1O, .. cesses ce asseteves sooee 104 104) ... 102 108 104 
Dati, WOOO . os cribs cvseseces eevee 105 105 105 102% 104 104} 
Pee 8 Bae CO 2s 02 250-05 we asseesnees eee 89 oe 84 884 oe 
Balt. and Ohio R. R. 6 per ct. bonds,1854 98 98 ee “s 26 i ke 
Ditto, 1867... on cencins Cdgide.o 6 eeheiee's 94 94 92 90 85 90 
PI Ws Hikes vvnnacdanane ¢o0esse 94 oe ee 91 85 90} 
Bank Stocks— 
Bank of Baltimore. ..........c.ee0005 893 ... er 90 #888 
Merchants’ .........6++ Coweccceses «+» 100 98 964 96 98 *99} 
Union Bank of Maryland ..... genecces 69 67 64 64 67 *66 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ ............. ane - 37 = 886i 888: 
Commercial and Farmers’, full paid..... ... 384 386 .. We -2kiee 
Bhd, Sats BIE 5 hic accctincesicee ean 21 214 20 ae 
EE EE EEOC CC EE aan 28 274 26 27 i) Sars 
Farmers’ and Planter’.........ceccec.. coe 2 oo 26h. 96h 7265 
Chesapeake ......... Cc ccccvccatoues 25 oe a4 ee 24 4 *23 
Wing cnnnbawdsonckdeetsbecness 20% 20 20 20 204 *20} 
Mechanics’ ........... ogdeesacgcnes 16 15 154 154 15% 15 
Franklin..........¢+ ode sake ce ngenss i 2 a ee 
GEE REE ERE DIO 8% en 8§ 9 #9 
Farmers’ Bank of Maryland........... -- 46 = es ee 
Patapsco Bank of Maryland........... | ee 21 os 20 
Insurance— 
hea OPE EE eee ee cccecvces 25 22 21 214 20% *20 
Meabbieante Te a oc on pce c bdea ce casgees 12 11 10 11 ll 
Association Firemen’s..............+. 8% 8 66Tf i} 7 
Railroads— 
Baltimore and Ohio. ...........2e000: 15 712 644 66% 59% 61} 
York and Cumberland ...........0.0- 21 20 178 188 178 18} 
Baltimore and Susquehanna........... 34 oe 25 7 
Turnpike Roads— 
ee he cats Ee OT OEY BON. 5 4% 44 44 44 
PEE cakkdsuhs cs vidunibeursauis 34 8} 8} 84 8+ 
Miscellaneous— 
Baltimore Gas Company............+++ 103 108 -» 100 105 
Baltimore Water Company ... ....... ee, ee _ - 
Union Manufacturing Company........ 10 10 10 % #869 93 
Canton Company .......sceesssccsees 65 56 Ks a 62 60 
Susquehanna Canal.............e0000: ‘ y 9 


Our cotemporary of the Baltimore Price Current introduces the above table with 
the following remarks :-— 

“In all our leading and stable securities, such as Government, State and City loans, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad bonds generally, and bank shares, it will be seen there 
has been no material fluctuation in prices. Those of our securities that partake more 
of a fancy character are more readily affected by the sudden transitions in the money 
market as well as by other causes—the operations of ‘bulls’ and ‘ bears’ for example 
—and to these causes may be attributed, in a great measure, the sudden fluctuations in 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and York and Cumberland Railroad shares, On 15th Jan- a 
uary, 1851, we quote Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 744 bid; on the 6th of May sales ; 
were made at 78} a 78%; from that time until the 14th of November they gradually 
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declined until they received 60} per share, at which rate sales were made on that day, 
since which time they have as gradually advanced, and are now held at 624. We note 
sales at the board at 62, with an upward tendency. 

“York and Cumberland Railroad shares, however, were quoted on the 15th January, 
1851, at 20} ; they advanced during the year to $24 per share, and closed on the 15th De- 
cember at 184 bid. There is sume demand for the stock to-day at 18} a 184 per share. 
In Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad shares there has been nothing done for the 
last three months. This Company, we learn, will shortly make their annual report, 
which will show a large increase of business as compared with that of the previous 

ear. The York and Cumberland Railroad Co., we also learn, are steadily increasing 
in their gross receipts every month, and with the aid of the surplus revenue to be de- 
rived from the Baltimore and Susquehanna, may be able, at its next semi-annual re- 
port, to pay a fair dividend to its very patient stockholders. Looking to the early 
connection of this work with the great Sunbury and Erie Railroad, which connection 
has now become a fixed fact, we do not hesitate to hazard the prediction that to the 
stockholders it must become, within a few years, one of the most productive stocks in 
our country.” 


Pte 


TAXES IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


The following schedule exhibits the rate of taxes that are collected in the Sandwich 
Islands :— 





POLL TAX, 
Every male adult subject of his Majesty................-. sib seaaees .-- 84 00 
Every female adult subject of his Majesty. .........cceeceececeseeeeees 50 
Boys between fifteen and twenty years of age, each .........eeeeeeeees 50 
Girls between fifteen and twenty years of age, each...........00eeeeeee 25 


(Girls residing with their parents are‘exempt by law from this tax.) 
SCHOOL TAX, 
Every male subject of his Majesty, as above.......... 0 WENCH Gy beaee cess $2 00 


(This tax is for the exclusive support of common schools in the district.) 


_ Every foreigner, subject or alien, residing or doing business in the city of Ho- 


nolulu, if without children under legal age...........ceeeeeeeeereeers 3 00 
Every foreigner, as above, having children under legal age............++++ 5 00 
(This tax to be subject to the order of the School Committee of Honolulu.) 
TAX ON ANIMALS, 
For every dog, without exception, if alive on the first day of January...... $1 00 
For every horse, male or female, whether used or not...........0++eee00 50 
Fer GHEE BEE OF GUE, BO GONG 6 6 6055 os: in derecbns cpendntee secotcececs 25 


NN ee 


PROGRESS OF MAIL TRANSPORTATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 


STATEMENT OF THE NUMBER OF POST-OFFICES AND LENGTH OF POST ROADS IN THE UNI- 
TED STATES—THE ANNUAL AMOUNT PAID FOR MAIL TRANSPORTATION—AND OF RECEIPTS 
AND EXPENDITURES OF THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT AT PERIODS OF FIVE YEARS 
FroM 1790 To 1835, INCLUSIVE. 


Years. No. post-offices. L’gth post rds, Paid for transport’n, Receipts. Expenditures 
1790.60 75 1,875 22,081 37,935 $2,140 
VT8B 04's 453 13,207 75,359 160,620 117,893 
1800.... 903 20,817 128,644 280,804 213,994 
1805.... 1,558 31,076 239,635 421,373 377,367 
1810.... 2,300 36,406 327,966 551,684 495.969 
1818. 6%. 8,000 43,748 487,779 1,043,065 748,121 
1820.... 4,500 72,492 782,425 1,111,927 1,160,926 
1825.... 5,677 94,052 785,646 1,306,525 1,229,048 
1830.... 8,450 115,176 1,272,156 1,919,300 1,959,109 


1885.... 10,770 112,774 1,583,222 3,152,376 2,585,108 
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DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The subjoined statements of the debt and finances of the United States, is derived 
from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury :— 


The public registered debt on the 80th November, 1850, was $64,228,238 37; since 
which period the following reductions have been made, namely :— 


On account of the debt of the cities of the District of Columbia, as- 





sumed by the act of 20th May, 1886........cc.seeeeeseces 20 $60,000 00 
On account of the old funded and unfunded debt..............++- . 2,869 19 
On account of the loan of 1848..... VERE SAARI IR PE EF 230,300 00 
On account of the loan of 1847.......... sees. iiss deken yes 1,070,450 00 
On account of Mexican indemnity OO ieicina’ caw din tlie eae eas 803,573 92 
On account of treasury notes paid in specie.,.......... diane whet 650 00 

WO Fe kes bias ae ae beseue éeiwSe pass ies oes $1,667,843 11 


In addition to which, the awards under the 15th article of the treaty with Mexico. 
for which the issue of stock was authorized, amounting to $2,591,213 45, and the in- 
stalment under the 12th article of that treaty, amounting to $3,242,400, have been 
paid in cash, 

The public debt on the 20th of November, 1851, was $62,560,395 26, as follows, 
namely ":— 

Old funded and unfunded debt, payable on presentation........... $116,716 79 
Debt of District cities assumed by Congress, $60,000 payable annually 840,000 00 
Treasury notes issued prior to 22d July, 1846, payable or fundable 








OE Rs 5 nthe nk 9.00% inca re decd déunch <eeecaean ehodie 135,711 64 
Treasury notes issued under act of 22d July, 1846, payable or fun- 
CE Sh DER 0 hn Fi 0s 9s ve Gn onda 45 to ne nhaeiie 17,550 00 
Treasury notes issued under act of 28th January, 1847, payable or 
fundable on presentation......... NE Et SORE Reta hanna aascen 9,500 00 
Loan of April 15th, 1842, due 31st December, 1862, payable or fun- 
dable on presentation ............+s000 niihain ae eR nataian 00% 8,198,686 03 
Loan of March 8d, 1843, due Ist July, 1853.......... bila ae 60s 6,237,931 35 
Loan of July 22, 1846, due 12th November, 1856.......... ren | 4,999,149 45 
Loan of January 28, 1847, due lst January, 1868 ..........+0+0+ 26,265,150 00 
Loan of March 81st, 1848, due Ist July, 1868...........0.eee0e% 14,740,000 00 
Nb kgs gnde chetaxinnins siaviedwe cdecvedsnns evcsesceces . $62,560,395 26 


The total receipts"from ali sources for the last fiscal year amounted to $52,312,979 87, 
which, with the balanee in the treasury on the Ist of July, 1850, of $6,604,544 49, 
gave, as the total available means for the year ending 30th June last, the sum of 
$58,917,524 36. Of this amount, $49,017,567 92 were received from customs. 

The receipts for the quarter ending 30th September last were $15,561,511 83, of 
which $14,754,909 34 were from customs; for the corresponding quarter of the pre- 
vious year the customs yielded the gross sum of $14,764,043 05. tt is presumed that 
the receipts for the three remaining quarters of the current fiscal year will not ex- 
ceed those of the corresponding quarters of the last year, and hence the receipts from 
that source have been estimated at $49,000,000. 

The estimated total receipts for the current fiscal year amount to $51,500,000. The 
total expenditures are estimated at $50,952,902 59. ‘Total receipts for the next fiscal 
year are estimated at $51,800,000. 


SAVINGS BANKS IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


An official circular, requiring returns from savings institutions in Massachusetts, was 
issued by Governor Boutwell on the 9th of October, 1850. It had reference to their 
condition on the last Saturday of May, 1851. These returns, which were duly received, 
have been arranged and published under the supervision and direction of Mr. Walker, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, The following summary is derived from report 
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It speaks well for the prudence and economy of the industrial classes in the old “ Bay 
State.” 

AGGREGATE CONDITION OF SAVINGS BANKS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Number of depositors .... 86,537 | Railroad stock ........... $126,187 49 
Amount of deposits. ..... $15,554,088 58 | Loans on railroad stock.... 306,290 00 


Public funds............ 1,200,657 29 | Invested in real estate .... 100,853 88 
Loans on public funds.... 28,200 00 | Loans in mortg. of real estate 4,256,437 85 





Bank stock...........4. - 2,824,576 61) Loans to county or town... 1,875,827 11 
Loans on bank stock...... 899,705 00 Loans on Personal security. 4,652,128 48 
Depos. in b’ks, bearing int’st 252,868 31 Cash on hand.......... -++ 282,186 06 


Rate and amount of ordinary dividend, for last year.... i heneneg 4 : tp 


Average annual per cent of dividends of last five years.... A fraction over 6 21-100 
Annual expenses of the institution................0006 43,707 36 

Eight savings banks were incorporated at the last session of the General Court. 
The average annual per cent of divicends for the last five years in the above table is 
calculated in the returns of 34 banks. 
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UNITED STATES MINT. 


We extract from the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, (dated Dec. 26, 1851,) 
all that relates to the Mint of the United States. Aside from the information em- 
bodied, it contains some valuable suggestions : 


The operations of the Mint during the past year have been conducted with efficiency. 
and with highly satisfactory results. Under the present system the depositors prompt- 
ly receive the value of their bullion so soon as it is assayed ; and though the deposits 
are made in large masses at short intervals, on the arrival of the California steamers, 
yet the assays are made and the payments commence usually within forty-eight hours, 
and the whole generally sumaploted within an average of five or six days after these 
heavy amounts of bullion—frequently by two and three hundred different depositors 
—are received at the Mint; and the whole duty is performed without any charge to 
the depositors, except a mere fractional per-centage for the actual cost of separating 
the bullion. It is believed that equal facilities are not presented to individuals by the 
mints of any other nation as are now given by the Mint of the United States. 

The realization of the value of these large quantities of bullion by the owners of it 
without loss, within a few days after it artives in the United States, is accomplished 
by means of the heavy bullion fund which can at _— be spared without inconveni- 
ence from the excess of means in the treasury. It may, however, not always be con- 
venient to keep so large an amount ecw for this purpose from the public funds ; 
and even if it were otherwise, the amount of this fund applied to the purchase and 
extinguishment of so much of the national debt, would save nearly $400,000 annually, 
in interest now paid by the treasury. It is believed this saving could be effected, and 
all the advantages at present enjoyed by the depositors of gold or other bullion still 
retained, if, instead of paying the Mint certificates in cash, as is now done, Congress 
would make them receivable for all dues to the Government, under suitable restric- 
tions as to the time and place of their receipt. I can see no reasonable objection to 
such use of these certificates, as they are the evidences of so much bullion already in 
the actual possession of the Government, and for which the coin itself would be forth- 
coming, generally in a few days, and always in a few weeks. 

In connection with the subject of the Mint, I deem it my duty to call the attention 
of Congress to the present standard value of gold and silver, as established by existing 
laws. 

The relation of gold to silver in the legal coinage of the United States, is as 1 to 
15.988; in Great Britain, as 1 to 14.288; and in France, as 1 to 15.499. Thus it will 
be seen, that one ounce in pure gold will, in the United States, be equal to that pro- 
duced from the coinage of 15.988 ounces of pure silver; in Great Britain, it will be 
equal to that derived from only 14.288 ounces pure silver; and in France, to 15.499 
ounces, So soon, therefore, as the state of our foreign Commerce, as is now the case, 
requires an exportation of specie, it is obvious that our silver coin must be exported 
whilst it can be procured, till the demand for exportation is supplied. 
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From the operation of this law of Commerce arises the present scarcity of our silver 
currency, At this time, though our silver coin commands a premium in exchange for 
gold, it is, notwithstanding, still found more advantageous for shipment abroad than 
gold. In consequence of the premium on silver, though the relative legal value be- 
tween it and the latter is as 1 to 15.988, the real intrinsic market value is only about 
1 to 15.675. A debtor, then, who offers silver in payment, must give it at the rate of 
15.988 ounces in coin, by which he loses 813-thousandths of an ounce; for with 15.675 
ounces he could purchase one ounce of gold, which latter would be a legal tender for 
the same debt. tt is to be borne in mind, however, that though the relative value of 
coin in Great Britain is as 1 to 14.288, that is not the relative bullion value of the 
two metals, which is about 1 to 15.716, the silver coin of that country being about ten 
per cent less in value than silver bullion of the same weight; that is to say, the silver 
coin of that kingdom will go ten per cent farther in paying debts than an equal weight 
of pure silver bullion at the standard value. A difference so great in the value of the 
two — of coin has not, of course, been the result of either miscalculation or mis- 
take, but was brought about by design, and with the same views which it is believed 
will render it necessary for us to adopt a similar plan, in order to retain and maintain 
asilver currency. The obvious policy of this system was to secure the gold and silver 
coinage of Great Britain against the fluctuations arising from the relative value of gold 
and silver bullion there. In Great Britain 14.288 ounces of silver coin are equal in 
payment to 15.988 ounces in the United States, and 15.499 in France. It is very 
clear, then, that there is no inducement to export silver coin to either country from 
Great Britain. 

Though the British government manufactures one hundred shillings in coin from 
bullion intrinsically worth only ninety shillings, it does not permit individuals to bring 
ninety shillings in bullion to the Mint and receive in exchange one hundred shillings in 
goin ; but, on the contrary, the community is obliged to pay the par value for all the 
silver coin it requires. It must give £5 in pure gold or silver for one hundred shillings 
in coin. Coinage being a monopoly by the government, the latter can impose such 
terms as it deems necessary and advisable, and the public, within certain limits, will 
Pay the government its own price for the benefit of the mint stamp. 

n fixing, therefore, the proper relative value which should be established between 
our gold and silver coins, it should not be done with regard to the value of our coins in 
reference to foreign coin. but as to their intrinsic value as bu//ion in foreign countries. 

The relative value of our gold and silver coin is, as already stated, as 1 to 15.988 ; 
and the bullion value of our silver coin in England is 15'716—being a difference of 
272-thousandths, or nearly two per cent. It follows, then, as a matter of course. that 
on all occasions where the course of our foreign trade requires heavy shipments 
abroad, our silver coin will be first sought after for that purpose, even at a premium, 
and consequently will disappear from circulation, as it a already done to a very 
great extent. 

There seems to be but one immediate and direct remedy for this evil; and that is the 
one which has already been adopted in Great Britain, of changing the relative value 
between gold and silver coin by reducing the intrinsic value of the latter. The opie 
of the officers of the Mint (in which judicious persons, whose opinions are entitled to 
great weight, concur) is, that this change could be advantageously made, by making 
our dollar weigh 384 grains, and the smaller coins in proportion ; so that 800 ounces 
of such coin should be worth by tale exactly $1,000. The director of the Mint. ina 
communication on the subject, says: “If such a scale of weights were adopted, the 
relation of silver in such pieces to gold would be as 14.884 to 1, and if the present 
true relation or bullion value is about 15.675 to 1, the new proposed silver coin would 
be over-valued by law about five per cent—a very small advance, and far less than 
in British silver, or in the worn Spanish coin which now monopolizes our circulation.” 

In the adjustment of this subject, it will be necessary to consider the depreciation 
in the value of gold which may have taken place already, or shall hereafter occur, 
in consequence of the immense additional supplies which have been, and will, no 
doubt, continue to be, thrown into circulation from California, Australia, and other 
countries. This consideration might justify a much greater present over-valuation of 
silver coin, as the future depreciation of gold will probably soon overcome the limit 
of the present proposed advance. : 

If this plan is adopted by Congress, it of course will involve the necessity of making 
silver coin a legal tender only for debts of small amount—say not exceeding ten dol- 
lars, which is about the same limit (forty shillings) which has been established in 
Great Britain. 
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The subject of a change in the coinage of the country is one of very great impor- 
tance, fe sth consequences which require the so ve sdncidaradion pou 
liberate action. That the present relative value of our gold and silver coin requires 
some change there can be little doubt; and I have therefore deemed it my duty to 
brinz the subject to the notice of 

The great increase in the amount of bullion which now comes to the United States 
for coinage, compared with former times, seems to require the establishment of branches 
to the mint at those points where the largest amount of bullion and foreign coin is re- 
ceived. Any transportation of those articles beyond the places where they are pro- 
duced, or received from abroad, is attended with delay, risk, and expense, which should 
be avoided, if possible, without too great expense to the government. 

The State of California is now producing gold dust certainly equal in amount to 
seventy-five millions of dollars, and probably equal to one hundred millions of dollars 
a year. The information in possession of this department warrants the opinion that 
this product will not be diminished in amount for many years to come. 

The distance from San Francisco, by way of the Isthmus of Panama and New York, 
to the Mint at Philadelphia is about 6,250 miles. The precious metals there found 
have, therefore, to be transported that distance and back, at great risk and expense, 
before the owner can receive its equivalent in the legal coin of the United States, 
Such a burdensome tax upon the interests of California should be removed by the es- 
tablishment of a branch mint at the most eligible point in that State. 

Nearly all the importations of specie and bullion concentrate at the port of New 
York; two-thirds of all the customs duties collected in the country are there paid in 
specie. Sound policy demands that at that great commercial and financial center a 
branch mint should be established, which should be the custodian of the large amount 
of public moneys there collected, and which will enable foreign coin and bullion to be 
converted most speedily into our own currency, without the risk, delay, and expense, 
of transportation to any other point. 

It is believed that the establishment of such an institution at that point would not 
charge much additional annual expense upon the Treasury. The treasurer thereof 
would supersede the office of assistant treasurer. The branch mints at Dahlonega, 
Georgia, and Charlotte, North Carolina, may be converted into assay offices, whereby 
several superfluous officers might be dispensed with. The deposits of bullion at those 
establishments have been regularly declining, without any decrease in the annual ex- 
ago The transportation from thence of bars and ingots, the values of which would 

attested by government assayers, would be easily effected at little risk or expense. 

For these and other reasons, heretofore expressed by my predecessors, I earnestly 
recommend the immediate establishment of branch mints at New York and San Fran- 
cisco, and the discontinuance of those in North Carolina and Georgia as mints for 
coinage, retaining them as assay offices, under such regulations, as to the number of 
offices, dc., as Congress may deem proper. 

The expenses of the mint and branches have of course greatly increased since the 
accession of California, and will be still further augmented in case Congress should de- 
termine to establish the two additional branches at San Francisco and New York. I 
would, therefore, suggest for the consideration of Congress the propriety of authorizing 
a small seigniorage on the bullion deposited by corporations or individuals for the pur- 
pose of covering the actual expenses of coinage, instead of allowing the latter to re- 
main as an exclusive charge upon the Treasury. This, it is believed, is the universal 
usage at all other national mints, and the charge would be but a mere fractional per 
centage, amounting only to a very few cents per ounce. 

This department is now required by law to submit annually to Congress the mint 
assays of certain foreign coins ; and it is recommended that this requirement be ex- 
tended so as to embrace annual assays of the coins of those foreign countries with 
which the United States have any considerable commercial intercourse, and that an 
appropriation not exceeding one thousand dollars be made to defray the annual expense 
of procuring such foreign coin as can only be obtained from abroad. 

Invoices of merchandise imported from foreign countries, and subject to ad valorem 
duties, are required by our existing revenue laws to be made out iv the currency of 
the country pm the shipment is made, and the value which such currency shall 
have in computations at our custom-houses has from time to time, in respect to several 
foreign countries, been prescribed by specific laws. 

The President of the United States is authorized by the sixty-first section of the 
act of 1799 to establish fit and proper regulations for estimating duties on imported 
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merchandise, the original cost of which shall be exhibited in depreciated currency is- 
sued and circulated under the authority of any foreign government. In the execution 
of this power, consuls of the United States are required to certify on invuices of mer- 
chandise shipped from the countries of their eileande and made out in depreciated 
currency, or in a currency the value of which is not fixed by our laws, the value of 
such currency in Spanish or United States silver dollars. It is obvious, however, so 
far as the foreign currency consists of coin, that the most accurate and reliable method 
of ascertaining its value, as compared with our own, is by an actual assay at the Mint. 

While the results of such annual assays will place within the power of the President 
the best means of performing the duty of establishing fit and proper regulations on the 
subject, they will also enable Congress to revise and correct, from time to time, by 
further legislation, the values in custom-house receipts and computations of the foreign 
coins already fixed and regulated by our laws. It is to be observed that the proceeds 
of the coins thus procured will, after assay, be returned to the treasury, and carried to 
the credit of said appropriation for subsequent disbursement in like manner. It will 
therefore be reduced only by the expense of transmitting the coin from abroad and the 
loss consequent upon their assay. 








COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 
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CUSTOM REGULATIONS OF SHANGHAI, 


Ist. Reportine or Saips on Arrivat. As soon as a vessel arrives in port she must 
as heretofore be reported in accordance with the treaty, through the intervention of 
the consul. The consignee of the ship will then apply to the custom house for a writ- 
ten permit to open the hold and land her goods, and should the hatehes be opened be- 
fore the delivery of such permit, the consul will, as soon as it is di-covered, be request- 
ed to inflict the penalties by treaty provided, and the goods thus illegally landed or 
transhipped shall all be contiscated., : 

2p, Separate Rerort or Import Goons sy Eacu Consicner. After the permit to 
open the hatches has been delivered to the consignee of the vessel, each of the several 
consignees of the cargo will hand in to the custom-house a written note specify ing the 
number of packages, contents and such like particulars, when a permit in writing shall 
be delivered to the party so reporting, on which the goods may be landed. And if any 
goods be discovered landed or transhipped without such written authority, or any dis- 
crepancy be found between the quantities landed and those specified in the putice and 
permit, the whole of such goods shall be confiscated. 

8p. Rerorr or Export Goovs sy Consieners. The reporting of export goods at the 
custom-house shall be transacted in the same manner as that of import cargoes. A per- 
mit to load having previously been applied for and received by the consignees of the ves- 
sel, each individual -shipper will then band into the custom-house a written notice speci- 
fying the nature of produce, number of packages, and such like particulars, when a per- 
mit in writing will be delivered to bim on which to make the shipment. If any goods 
be discovered being shipped without such permit, or discrepancy be found bet ween the 
nature and quantity shipped and that recorded on the permit, the whole of the goods 
thus irregularly shipped shall be confiscated. 

4ru. Reporting a VesseL Ourwarps. When the loading of a vessel i< completed 
the consignee of the ship will hand in to the custom-house a written manife-t of the 
outward cargo, particularizing therein the nature and quantity of the goods, the weight 
of each package, and the collective amount of the whole. 

5ru. Propucrion or Dockers or Reaistry on Payment oF Doties. All foreign 
merchants purchasing tea and silk for export will demand from the Chinese dealer the 
station-house dockets of registry, which will be produced to the government banker on 
payment of duties, and without which documents the banker is under strict orders not 
to receive any duties, or deliver any receipts. But the station-house officers may uot 
extort the slightest fee in the issue of such dockets, and should any attempt to break 
this rule, the sufferers are at liberty to report them, and they shall be severely pun- 
ished. 

6ru. Payment or Duties. The consignees wil] make up the account of all tonnage 
dues, and import and export duties at the custum-house, and then pay the whole in to 
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~the government bankers, from whom they will receive the usual receipts, which will 
be delivered directly into the cust: m-house, and not, as heretofore, through the consul. 
If any misunderstanding should arise, however, reference will be made to the consul 
as usual. 

Tru, CLEARING oF A Vesset Ourwarps. The custom-house once satisfied of the cor- 
rectness of the manifests of import and export cargo, and that the whole of the dues 
and duties have been paid in, will issue a grand chop, which will be in triplicate, spe- 
cifying the actual amounts of tonnage dues and duties paid. One copy of which will 
be handed to the merchant, one sent to the consul, and one kept on record, and on pro- 
duction of which the consul will return the ship’s papers and allow the vessel to de- 
part. 

Sra. Smpment on Discwarce or Goons arrer Sunset WILL BE DEEMED SMUGGLING. 
The shipment and discharge of goods shall be carried on between sunrise and sunset, 
and cannot be allowed after dark ; if there be any necessity to continue either after 
dark, it can only be permitted on application to the Superintendent of Customs for, 
and receipt of, a special a Any infraction of this rule shall be treated as smug- 
gling, and all the goods shall be confiscated. 

9ta. Tue Examination or Carco Boats. The custom-house attendants stationed at 
the Jetties will be at liberty, as they think necessary, to demand of the masters of car- 
go boats discharging and shipping goods, the name of the vessel, whence they have 
come, or whither they are going, as also the name of the Hong to which the goods be- 
long, and the number of packages in the boat; and the man in charge shall reply 
clearly to their questions without any misrepresentation ; should he refuse to do so, or 
be unable from ignorance to give the requisite information, or should the custom-house 
officers see reason to suspect any irregularity, in either case they will remove the boat 
to the custom-house Jetty for more minute examination, And should false information 
be proved to have been given, the boat will be confiscated anu the party in charge 
punished by their own authorities, if Chinese, and if a foreigner, the Superintendent of 
Customs will request the consul to examine the case and prohibit the party from pur- 
suing the business of lightering. The custom-house attendants will, however, not be 
permitted, under pain of severe punishment, to offer vexatious interference or cause 
unnecessary detention. 

10ru. Penattizs For Smuce.ine. Increased vigilance on the part of the custom- 
house officers, and rigorous application of the laws are most necessary at this juncture, 
in order to earn respect to authority, and prevent frauds upon the revenue. It is there- 
fore publicly notified that henceforth the Superintendant of Customs will levy the full 

nalty without any compromise, whenever any case of smuggling is proved, and con- 

scate the whole of the goods he is entitled by regulation to seize, without distinction 
of persons or flags. 
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TARE ON SUGAR HOGSHEADS. 
The planters of Assumption (Louisiana) have recently adopted the following resolu- 
tions in regard to tare on sugar :— 


Resolved, That the committee consider the tax of 10 per cent on sugar is already too 
bigh in a majority of cases. 

That we have borne it without a murmur, but that we consider an increase as an 
encroachment upon our rights and as unfair in commercial relations. 

Resolved, That the increase of tare from 10 to 12 per cent is a departure from the 
old standard long existing in the sugar market in New Orleans, and ought and must be 
resisted by every sugar growing parish in the State. 

Resolved, That if the Chamber of Commerce should see fit to increase the tare as 
proposed by the sugar buyers in New Orleans, we respectfully submit to the Chamber, 
that we may be allowed the same pore accorded to sellers of Western produce, 
viz: The weighing of the packages before their delivery in market. 
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TREATY WITH THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


A copy of the treaty of friendship, Commerce and Navigation between Great Brit- 
ain and the Sandwich Islands, signed at Honolulu, on the 10th July, 1851, has just 
been received. It is one of entire reciprocal freedom, with the exception, as regards 
navigation, of the coasting trade of the respective countries. British whalers are to 
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enjoy the privilege lately conceded also to those of the United States, of entering certain 

in addition to Honolulu and Lahaina, and are to be allowed to trade to the amount 

of $200 without the payment of duties of any kind. They may, also, upon paying the 

ordinary import or export duties, trade to the further extent of $1,000 before becom- 

ing liable to port charges. A provision is inserted for the surrender of naval or mili- 

tary deserters which, in consequence of the proximity of California, is not without im- 

; and there is also a clause for the residence of a British packet agent, in case 

there should at any time be established British mail-packets touching at a port of the 
islands, The ratification of the treaty is to take place by the 10th of May, 1852. 





NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 








MAURY’S SAILING DIRECTIONS AND CHARTS,* 


This is a work of unusual importance to Commerce. It is one which has been 
brought out as a result of a series of investigations which have been carried on, for a 
considerable period, by Lieutenant Maury, respecting the winds and currents of the 
ocean. The basis of these has been the log books, in which were recorded the obser- 
vations of numerous shipmasters while traversing the various oceans, Already, by 
following his directions, the length and duration of voyages have been greatly 
reduced, One of the strongest facts of this kind relates to passages from this port to 
California, These have been shortened, on an average, not less than forty days. The 
average passage of sailing vessels bound from the Atlantic to the Pacific ports of the 
United States, has been, without the use of these wind and current charts, 1874 days ; 
but by following the directions of the charts, the average passage is 1444 days. As 
the science advances there is no doubt that much more will be accomplished. 

The quiet manner in which these results have been developed by Lieut. Maury, the 
vast improvement which they must create in the rapidity of the voyages of sailing 
vessels, and the important consequences which must follow therefrom surely entitle 
him to no ordinary respect and honor. 

It is not too much to regard the nautical information presented in these charts as 
very far in advance of anything heretofore in the possession of mankind, and it must 
unquestionably awaken naval officers and shipmasters to a new era in navigation. 

It is not our purpose, at this time, to enter into a full examination of these charts. 
This is a subject which we shall reserve for a future occasion, when we shall attempt, 
in a more elaborate manner, to spread their important features before our readers. 
Our purpose here is, to express the high appreciation of those labors abroad, and espe- 
cially in England, where eulogiums are bestowed upon the science and the merits of 
its principal author and promoter in no measured terms, One of these, from the 
“ British Army Despatch,” is so clear in its statements, and so just in its observations, 
that we append it to these remarks :— 


[¥ROM THE (LONDON) BRITISH ARMY DESPATCH. ] 


Maury's Charts of the North and South Atlantic Ocean. London: J. W. Parker, 
Strand. We have to acknowledge the receipt of these valuable charts, by Lieutenant 
M. F. Maury, United States Navy, of the National Observatory, Washington. 

We pronounce them at once to be the most beautiful specimens of nautical engrav- 
ing we have ever seen—as elaborately finished as they are scientific in their detail. 
They are accompanied by a notice to mariners, approved by the Hon. W. B. Preston, 

* Explanations of sailing directions to accompany wind and current charts, approved by Commo- 
modore Lewis Warrington, chief of the bureau of ordnance and hydrography ; and published by 
authority of Hon, William A. Graham, Secretary of the Navy. By M. F. Maury, Unite d States 
Navy. 
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Secretary of the Navy, and prbteied by the authority of Commodore Lewis War- 
rington, chief of the bureau of ordnance and hydrography. We very much question 
whether these charts do not herald another American triumph in this year of wonders ; 
at least we have seen nothing like them in this country. So far, indeed, are we 
from such scientific results, that we seem to be one hundred years behind the labors 
of Lieutenant gy 8 We do not say that it requires one hundred years to overtake 
or even pass him ; but as it is, we are so far, if not farther, removed from the laborious 
productions of this geotleman. ‘ 8 ‘ % 
* 


These charts of the North and South Atlantic are divided into wind and current 
charts and pilot charts. With the aid of these combined, to adopt the language of 
Lieutenant Maury, “the navigator may now calculate and project the path of his ship 
on an intended voyage, very much in the same way that the astronomer determines 
the path of a comet through the heavens.” In order to get at the results exhibited in 
these charts, which show the action of every known wind and current, immense re- 
search has been made by their author into the sailing experience of thousands of 
vessels. It must rest certainly with the navigator to apply to a certain extent the 
doctrine of chances to the detailed realities laid down before him. 

To show the anxiety displayed by our transatlantic friends in the cause of scientific 
pr er pilot-charts are furnished gratuitously to such mariners as apply for them, 
at Washington, New York, and Philadelphia, on condition of the captain promising to 
furnish in return an abstract of his log according to the form given in the directions. 

* % = * ® * * 


The routes laid down by Lieutenant Maury are not, as we before hinted, theoretical ; 
they are the results of practical observation and the experience of thousands of navi- 
gators. In the wind and current charts, the winds are denoted by little comet-like 
“ brushes” as they are called: the currents by arrows. The first of these distinguish 
by their shape ev. ry degree of force, from a gale to a light air, The strength of the 
current is expressed by the length of the arrow. The magnetic variation observed by 
each vessel is given in Roman numerals. The temperature of the water is also de- 
nominated. The seasons are represented by colors; the months by tracks or lines. 
The names of the vessels of war, or merchant vessels, are duly and differently marked. 
All this appears very complicated as a whole, but it is simple to any one steering a 

rticular route. We observe that the wind and current chart of our island channel 
is most elaborately given. We trust that these charts will be fully tried by English 
navigators, with the same zeal and good feeling which has distinguished American 
sailing-masters. The following is very flattering testimony to American captains :— 
“To the honor of American ship-masters, be it said, that those who fail to keep 
abstracts according to promise, are very few. The great majority of them are co- 
operating with me in this great work, with a zeal, ability and effect, the most credit 
bie: I am proud of their assistance.” The passage of eighty-nine vessels, with all 
their mistakes, by the new system and route, compared with that of seventy-three of 
the old, taken at random, gives a result highly in favor of the wind and current charts. 
The average sailing distance from the ports of the United States to the Equator has 
beer reduced two weeks for some months of the year, ten days on an average, winter 
and spring, and one week the year round. Seventeen per cent has been saved in the 
a to the line the year round ; “ which saving,” says Lieutenant Maury, “is the 

rst fruit of the wind and current charts, and of that system of investigation with 
d to the winds and currents of the ocean, that the patriotism, intelligence, and 
public spirit of American shipowners and masters have enabled me to pursue with 
such signal advantage to the Commerce of the country.” The trade-wind charts and 
pilot charts are very curious and valuable, The application of scientific observation 
to the laws of nature is developed on a scale at once grand and minute. The pilot 
chart shows the relative number of times, in every five degrees square of the ocean, 
that the wind blows from the several points of the compass for each month. The 
method of ascertaining the probable direction of winds and existence of calms is highly 
ingenious. It may be observed that the sailing directions are only intended for 
vessels of a certain speed sailing within six points of the wind, as other than these 
would probably fall to leeward and bring disrepute upon the route. We trust that 
these charts may awake some of our ancient mariners or antique land-lubbers to a 
sense of their deficiency. Otherwise, we prophecy that, whatever perfection we may 
arrive at in building green houses and cotton-mills, we shall be beaten on the ocean, 
which was once our pride and our home. But probably Mr. Cobden, that modest 


Bully Bottom, does not look with apprehension upon this. 
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In the meanwhile we cordially congratulate Lieutenant Maury and his countrymen 
on the patriotic progress they have made. Next to our own advance, we would 
welcome theirs most warmly. We cannot forbear from commenting on the extraordi- 
nary cheapness of these beautiful specimens of chart engraving. It is also to be ob- 
served that, some of the late fast voyages, and longest voyages in the shortest 
time, have been made according the charts of Lieutenant Maury. Certainly 
if honorable international emulation be the order of the day, the Admiralty nautical 
publishers, ship-owners, and the Royal Geographical Society of England, owe him 
some recompense. The gold medal of the latter would be no inappropriate gift. We 
hope soon, in spite of Bright and Cobden, to see our people stirred up to good and 
patriotic works, and nothing will effect this sooner and better than such efforts as those 
of Lieutenant Maury. 





HORSBURG LIGHT-HOUSE. 


The Court of Directors of the East India Company have lately received from the 
Governor of Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, and Malacca, the subjoined notification, 
a copy of which has been furnished by the Department of State, at Washington, for 
publication in the Merchants’ Magazine :— 

Singapore, September 24, 1851. 


Notice is hereby given that a light-house, bearing the above designation, in com- 
memoration of the celebrated Hydrographer, has been erected on Pedra Branca, a 
rock which lies off the eastern entrance of the Straits of Singapore. The light will 
be exhibited on the 15th October, 1851, and on every night thereafter from sunset to 
sunrise. 

The following is a specification of the position of the light-house, the dangers which 
come within the influence of its light, and the appearance of the light, by Mr. J. T. Thome 
son, Government Surveyor. 

The light-house is situated, according to the Admiralty Chart, in latitude 1° 20’ 20” 
N., and longitude 104° 25’ E. of Greenwich, and by eompass bears from Barbucet 
Point east, distant 124 nautical miles, and from the N. E. point of Bingtang N. W. by 
W. 4 W. distant 12 miles. 

The following rocks and shoals lying in the way of vessels, and coming within the 
influence of the light, bear from the light-house :— 


Distance in 
Compass bearings. naut'l miles, : Description. 
i? ar " & Roek, which shows at low-water spring tides. 


8. E. by E.3 E.. + Rock, with 4 a fathom on it at ditto. 

8. E. by E.2E.. 10} Postillion Rock, with 14 fathoms on it at ditto. 
8.S.E.2E..... 2 S. E. Rocks, which always show. 

S.by E4E.... 6  DianaShoal, with 2} fathoms on it at low-water springjtide. 
Bouts son mune ¢ 8S. Rocks, which always show. 

S.by W.3 W... 2 South Ledge dries at $ ebb. 

8. by W.3 W... 74 Shoal, with 1} fathoms on it at low-water spring tides. 
6. WAS oi sacs 11% Crocodile Shoal, with 3 fathoms on it at ditto. 

We Maras suave 7% Rock, with 23 fathoms on it at ditto, 

W.N.W.2W... 6 Stork Rock, dries at low-water spring tides. 

W.N. W.3W... 54 Comgalton’s Carr, with 14 fathoms on it at ditto. 
Between W.N.W.( 44 

§ W. and N. by to } Romania Shoal, with 3} fathoms on it at ditto. 

Wid Csatinavt ® 

N. by E........ 103 North Patch, with 4 fathoms on it at ditto. 


The light will be known to mariners as a revolving bright light, which gradually at 
tains its brightest period once every minute, and as gradually declines until it totally 
disappears to the distant observer; whilst, when viewed from a short distance, it is 
never entirely invisible. 

The lantern, which is open all round, elevated 95 feet above the level of the sea 
at high-water spring tides, will be seen from the deck of a vessel at a distance of 15 
nautical miles, 

As a beacon during the day, the light house will be known by the following deserip- 
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tion :—It stands on a rock, which measures 150 feet long and 100 broad, and is 24 feet 
high at its highest point above the level of high-water spring tides. The light-house 
is a pillar of dressed granite, and the lantern covered by a spherical dome, which is 


painted white. W. J. BUTTERWORTH, 
Governor of Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, and Malacca. 





COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 








EXPORTS OF CUBAN PRODUCTS, 

The subjoined statistics of the leading products of the island of Cuba were com- 
piled by a correspondent, from official documents, expressly for the Merchants’ Maga- 
zine :— 

QUANTITY OF SUGARS EXPORTED DURING THE FIVE YEARS ENDING 


T7900... cedsi. és os bOmee 840,762 | 1825. .........000+. boxes 1,582,780 
FIMO snc vkn died hss eeeee 478,282 1830 eee ewww eee ee eres 2,033,793 
1BO0. 0. scnecccccmecnece TUG BTS LAGES ov ccccnscaccncseces 2,435,492 
BOOB. cc ccccccsenccces 926,454 | 1840... ..ccccccsccces «e 8,171,423 
1810.... eee ee ee eeeeese 943,777 PR cn dsndecéeina saaecs 4,021,405 
UBUD. ok ceveics cue canisees 805,359 1 1860 . ...ccccccccnvceces 5,340,768 
BORO sd onic cckindn ta hidieans 1,127,888 

1846...........+., boxes 987,742 | 1849.............-boxes 1,090,884 
BOAT 2 cccvcccomcccabens DST4 R11 | 1860... . sanivaceswrsiaces 1,249,613 
1848 eee ee weer eres eeee 1,228,718 





The annual increase during the above period is 25 per cent. In 1851 the export 
from Havana was 849,918 boxes, which, as compared to 1850, is an increase of nearly 
20 per cent; allowing, therefore, only 15 per cent for the entire island, we may esti- 
mate the total exported in 1851 as 1,487,056 boxes, 


QUANTITY OF JAFIA, OR SPIRITS FROM THE SUGAR CANE, EXPORTED DURING THE FIVE 
YEARS ENDING 





1880... 000. ccecccees pipes 18,030 | 1845........ seseees pipes 45,785 
1835..... jicksleuda canbe ee. Pees Sees 68,268 
Se ors 31,174 
1846....,....++++++-pipes 9,082 | 1849......ccccceees pipes 11,640 
DE nn dis ibe ciakisaneds ROASS | 1860 604 snciccdvcces cece 11,825 
LBAG sw vncccwstne cece es 16,339 





The annual increase is about 11 per cent during the 25 years. In 1851 the export 
from Havana was 5,792 pipes, which, compared to the previous year is a decrease of 
near 19 per cent. Therefore, presuming 14 per cent decrease in the whole island, the 
quantity exported in 1851 may be computed at 10,168 pipes. 


QUANTITY OF MOLASSES EXPORTED IN THE FIVE YEARS ENDING 


1880..........hogsheads 859,609 | 1845......... hogsheads 785,374 
18385.......6% woccoccere ard tnpaid Busas EPIL CLE eee 1,200,777 
1840... .ccece ce cceecece 642,237 
TGS . on nccccee hogsheads 208,597 | 1849........-.hogsheads 246,570 
1B4T cn wcovivcasqcsevsvce BORED | 1860 i6 c 60i'c 6 ubbRh adders 269,044 
1848..... 0 0:0 0.08 20 side 0 228,726 





The annual increase during the 25 years is 9 per cent. The quantity exported from 
Havana in 1851 was 44,539 hhds., which is near 50 per cent on the previous year. 
Taking into consideration that this article is chiefly exported from the smaller ports of 
the island, we may safely estimate the quantity exported in 1861, in pipes, say 400,000 
hogsheads, 
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QUANTITY OF COFFEE EXPORTED IN THE FIVE YEARS ENDING 


1880 ........+...quintals 2,148,581 | 1845 ............quintals 1,666,247 
1885... ccececvesceccees 2,494,797 | 1850... ..ccccecscevceses 960,506 
MER OE vssi ies | 9007088 
1846....+...++.-quintals 204,415 | 1849............quintals © 219,284 
TORT saccrsectecrenvese BRR GOS TF NOOO kc cccccconcucesexs 130,035 
1848 ..ccrcceveccvcvecs 178,534 





The export of coffee has decreased about 2 per cent annually, or nearly 55 per cent 
since 1830. 

From Havana was exported in 1851 37,563 quintals, which is a decrease of 12 per 
cent on the quantity exported in 1850. Thus, presuming 10 per cent decrease on the 
quantity exported in the whole island, we may compute the total export of 1851 at 
117,082 quintals. 


QUANTITY OF TOBACCO LEAF EXPORTED IN THE FIVE YEARS ENDING 





1830... ecceeeees quintals 128,644 | 1845.......0.00. quintals 306,090 
UBOG ci ccc ce civcncscecs 124,704 | 18660......56000. ececieue 364,183 
TORO ccc cccvecccccces 244,559 
2. AeA RAPA eter quintals BS260 17640. i cecccece quintals 40,191 
1847... .eeees Seesdesi'e 98,195 | 1850.......... ob ecedees 79,781 
1848... .cerccescccsevess 62,756 





The annual increase in the export has been 7 per cent during the 25 years. In 
1851 from Havana were exported 37,595 quintals, which, compared to 1850, gives a 
decrease of near 6 per cent. Thus presuming 5 per cent as an equivalent for the whole 
island, the quantity exported in 1851, would be 75,791 quintals, 


QUANTITY OF CIGARS EXPORTRD IN THE FIVE YEARS ENDING 





1880..........-..millares 245,097 | 1845............millares 941,467 
NG ke. Bie daivnces SEEBOES FINO sc da cabnns kvdes 00 ; 896,008 
TOG ne re ee 790,285 
1846........-....millares TGS.166 | TOG9 6. ces cece -millares 129,720 
COE 4a 0s cata wks du eed 244,812 | EMO ONGa baka ceh cued sean 212,640 
RUGS cand ne aed eee eae 161,480 


The annual increase has been 10 per cent during the 25 years. In 1851 were ex- 
ported from Havana 261,989 millares, which, compared to 1850, gives an increase of 
23 per cent; thus allowing 5 per cent for the rest of the island, gives the total export 
277,569 millares, 

QUANTITY OF COPPER ORE EXPORTED IN THE FIVE YEARS ENDING 
1845 ............quintals 5,119,190 | 1850 ....... ++. ..quintals 2,993,288 

The increase during the last period, as compared to the first, is 41 per cent; but as 
the mining operations are daily increasing, and more attention given to this branch of 
industry, it may be safely presumed it will be very productive ere long, 


QUANTITY OF WAX EXPORTED IN THE FIVE YEARS ENDING 


TGBO. . ce sconens quintals $2,237 | 1845....... +. -quintals 46,759 
2” SND tees pein ia ae EE DOW sus 6-64 Roa 0 one ee 60,226 
IOOO si senses seine ce ecece 40,316 
1846. ccorcccsess quintals 10,479 | 1849... cc ccccces quintals 8,923 
MODE kcbe hiss evendennsse PUP F LOOU oe este p ern sccaress 14,548 
OG iis hiv edes ctvvessi 12,527 





Annual increase 3 per cent during the 25 years. 

The quantity exported in 1851 from Havana was 11,462 quintals, which, as com- 
pared to 1850, is about 4 per cent increase; allowing like per centage for the entire 
island, the quantity exported in 1851 will be 15,129 quintals. 
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NEW YORK MANUFACTURED TOBACCO STATEMENT, 
We are indebted to C. M. Connotty, Esq,, for the following statement of the receipts, 
sales, and stocks for each month of the years 1850 and 1851, together with receipts 
in each year from 1839 to 1851, inclusive ;— 
STATEMENT SHOWING RECEIPTS, SALES, AND STOCK FOR EACH MONTH PAST TWO YEARS. 


1850. 1851. 1880. 1851. 1850. 1861. 


Stock on hand Ist 


Receipts in Receipts. Sales. of each month. 
January......... 7,521 6,967 séebe See wees 24,600 
February........ 7,194 8,227 <n 7,164 Ree 23,718 
OE ka wee guns 19,854 3) errs 10200 Sees 28,771 
BOM Scie sseces 8,632 13,381 ones 20,868 19,300 32,987 
PERREL ETE 13,264 See IGA ose 30,693 
June ..... peewee 18,626 11,052 23,144 7,215 via eos 83,792 
Mis Fiche “as 6a. 20,357 27,166 39,276 
pi Pere iy 15,478 3 aes 14,938 16,500 82,264 
September ...... 12,741 16,876 21,646 17,188 16,494 83,846 
October ...... eos 17,660 17,498 20,3338 16,175 21,646 30,721 
November....... 15,825 16,450 9,270 9,728 13,979 28,138 
December........ 12,111 11,912 4,410 5,814 18,091 26,084 


RECEIPTS OF TOBACCO FROM THE IsT OF JANUARY TO THE 3lsT OF DECEMBER IN EACH 
YEAR FROM 1889 To 1851. 











Packages. Packages. Packages. 

SOc shear 51,579 | 1844..... ... 97,636 | 1848... ..00s 113,336 

SOB. bo ass 9s 68,805 | 1846......... 105,682 | 1849......... 117,594 

SORT Wie iS 84,779 | 1846......... 219,118 | U8B0.0 4 do cae 162,341 

| Se 62,3866 | 1847......... 138,051 | 1851.......0. 163,210 

10GB. ives . 61,676 

Stock on hand Ist December, 1851.........s.cesseessessvees packages 26,084 
Receipts through December...........00.cccccccccscecccsece 11,912 
Less re-shipped to other ports........0...c0cceseeeeeceeves 9,224 

~ 9,688 

85,772 

eee SA TION os «4nd g S54 bab Robo bh aw dhe 00300 dod eweN es 5,814 

Stock on hand Ist January, 1852............cccecesceees tpi awh 29,958 


N. B.—The stock on hand 1st January, 1852, by Messenger’s Circular, of the 1st 
inst., Was erroneously stated at 25,517, instead of 29,517. 


PA RARARABAAARAR AAA AR 


THE COAL TRADE OF PHILADELPHIA, 

We are indebted to Mr. Henry Wison, United States Inspector for the District of 
Richmond, for the following interesting table of the arrivals at Port Richmond, the ter- 
minus of the Reading Railroad, during the past year :— 

LIST OF ARRIVALS AT PORT RICHMOND FROM THE Is? oF JAN. 1851, To pec. 20TH, 1851, 
Ships. Barks, Brigs. Schooners. Sloops. Barges: 





January ....cecececeveeess 122 
February ......-sseeeeeee ‘ ve ee 146 oe Sy 
MS 4s ic hod bo RO C8 048 ° 1 4 436 oa 55 
April. .....cceeeseeeceeee . 13 16 452 nie 91 
May ...ccccceesscsvcscees ‘ 15 19 467 18 92 
i i ies Bae e se 6 20 464 15 128 
July... ce ecceceecevcereees : 7 37 605 13 221 
August....cccceeesereeces . 8 11} 713 28 284 
September.....sseceeeeees , 17 92 576 29 847 
CORI. Si ho vie cee aw ewes l 13 103 619 46 8338 
Novem ber, éos0< 64s ase Biiws 7 5 52 529 40 372 
DeSOMDEL s cocccascscdscee : 17 13 250 13 60 
TREE Siksestcuueteee 3 92 467 5,379 202 1,983 
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ANTHRACITE COAL TRADE OF THE UNITED STSTES FOR 1851. 
For the following official returns of the anthracite coal trade, received from the dif- 
ferent regions, which we publish in comparison with the supply of 1850, we are in- 
debted to,the Miners’ Journal :— 











1850, 1851. Increase. 
Schuylkill— 

Railroad........... tes eee i dink 1,423,977 1,605,084 181,107 
i a58 oka nie eaiae's vaeeebs 288,030 579,156 291,126 
1,712,007 2,184,240 472,288 
Lehigh ....... Wee ee wees ers ie ae 722,622 989,296 266,674 

Lackawana— 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Co... 489,222 477,178 87,956 
Pennsylvania Co...........0.0 111,195 317,917 206,722 
Wilkesbarre..... ie Mia a aes 243,250 836,000 92,750 
Pinegrove........ ininivin wei w6 aie Sab 79,919 none. dec. 70,919 
Shamokin........ ma eS 4 Sa eRT 19,921 24,899 4,978 
Wiconisco..... iknawien veut 37,768 54,200 16,437 
3,856,899 4,383,739 1,097,750 
8,356,899 70,919 
Increase in 1851..... ka cbewiereeices < a Staid 1,026,831 1,026,831 


The above table differs from the report of the Reading Railroad Co., because it em- 
braces the quantity from December 31st, 1850, to December 31st, 1851. The railroad 
year commences and ends the 30th of November, and the quantity of coal sent to 
market in December, 1851, falls short about 45,000 tons of the quantity sent in De- 
cember, 1850. 


Of the supply of coal furnished in 1851, Schuyikili county produced..tons 2,184,240 
REG Os oo ccc cecsoecescagan, bbesecaus ede vapbeveenses 2,199,490 








ee aa o'6 buh cae A awe oh iaaeeain ea oes 4,888,780 


The following table shows the progress of the anthracite coal trade of the United 
States in each decade from its commencement to 1851 :— 


1831. 1831. 1841. 1851. 
1,073 176,820 958,889 4,383,730 


And ten years hence will probably reach ten million tons per annum. 


—n eel 


IMPORT, PRODUCTION, AND CONSUMPTION OF IRON, 


It appears, from Mr. Secretary Corwin’s report, that the importations of bar and 
pig iron into the United States for the year ending 80th September, 1842, were 100,055 
tons, and the estimated production for that period was 230,000 tons; making an ag- 
gregate consumption of 330,055 tons, or 40} pounds per head. 

In 1846 the importations were 69,625 tons, and the production in the United States 
estimated at 765,000; making the consumption 834,625 tons, or 92 peunds per head. 

In 1848 the importations were 153,377 tons, the production 800,000, and the con- 
sumption 953,377 tons, or 993 pounds per head. 

In 1849 the importations were 289,687 tons, the production 650,000, aad the con- 
sumption 939,687 tons, or 954 pounds per head. 

In 1850 the importations were 337,532 tons, the production 564,000, and the con- 
sumption 901,532 tons, or 86§ pounds per head. 

In 1851 the importations were 341,75@ tons, the production 413,000, and the con- 
éumption 764,750 tons, or 694 pounds per head. 

The history of iron manufacture, for the last few years, furnishes an instructive les- 
son to the statesmen of this country. This article enters into such general use in eve 
occupation of life in all countries advanced beyond the first step of civilization, that it 
may well take rank amongst the necessaries of life in this country. 
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LUMBER TRADE OF BANGOR, MAINE, 


We are indebted to Samurt Harnis, Esq., of Bangor, Maine, for the subjoined state- 
ment of Lumber surveyed at Bangor for the season of 1851, as follows :— 


AMOUNT OF LUMBER SURVEYED AT BANGOR, DURING THE SEASON 185], BY THE FOLLOWING 





PERSONS. 
James Allen........feet 7,102,027 | L. B. Ricker.........feet 4,378,842 
George W. Cummings. . < 8,318,101 | Moses-Rowe gesseceseee s+: 81,827 
C. V. Crossman......... 9,291,982 | T. F. Rowe. .ceseesseoes +++ ++ 1,528,290 
Seth Emery ........... 7,806,246) A. Smith.............- 5,284,256 
Herman Fisher..... ose 6,007,283 | J. Short....... Sr a 3,495,283 
Messenger Fisher........ 6,150,348 | N. B. Wiggin... 2.66006 9,116,037 
Hiram Ford........ <tée 5,940,440 |G. W. Washburn........ 8,287,999 
B. Goodwin. ........... 528,873 | M. Webster............ 8,297,175 
Wy MOS wccccdudcseee 5,684,744 | J. Webster... ..6...000. 7,126,030 
i Mimball ... 66s. ies. 6,147,903 | Aaron Young. ....0..-++ 10,506,369 
Isaac Lincoln........... 4,302,292 | J. Young..... jdwvegses 11,897,985 
J. Milliken... ....... ibe. 8,524,140| J. C. Young...... veer ae 14,183,653 
J. Norris....... Pd ee 14,559,859 |S. W. Furber........06. 377,507 
ie  SPeeee 2,181,144 J. Chamberlain......... 199,727 
5 pee 8 8 6,611,242 J. McFaden............ 20,461, 
natn CEE : 13,276,637) A. S. Meservey......... "876,082 
WT; Pearson... 660650 16,672,762 oe 
OW Phevee. 20 itis 8,993,887 Week icvsadeeva es 202,005,880 





The, following figures, from the books of the Surveyor General's Office, (for which 
we are obliged to that officer,) show the amount of lumber surveyed for the year 185, 
as follows :-— 





Green Pine........ Vibishigid s Sie wlon sete to bus feet 215,176,783 
BY Bn ccdeescane pactkdbecees CD ORG ance eee 28,409,417 
Spruce....... FN AE Sa aot Oy a aE ae ORGN ‘ 47,567,682 
Hemlock, itm opiate fay uhaphy i les iar iii 10,851,948 
TUE BOON inn 5 hea eens Sete iss igneee ans 202,005,830 
Total survey for 1850 ........cccccccccccons 203,754,201 


~~ 


THE BRITISH CORN TRADE FOR 154 YEARS, 


Mr. Brown, one of the Secretaries of the London Statistical Society, has recently 
published at once the most compendious, comprehensive, and accurate view of the corn 
trade of England that has ever been made. A Liverpool cotemporary gives the fol- 
lowing summary of it :— 


“The quantities of wheat and wheat flour imported and exported, the price, the de- 
ty, and the titles of acts of Parliament regulating the duty, are given for 154 years on 
a single folio page, in excellent readable print, and with lucid arrangement. Mr. 
Brown’s tabular view is calculated to suggest many interesting and instructive infer- 
ences, and we shall submit a few. For the first 94 years, or from 1697, in the reign of 
William IIL, we imported neither foreign nor colonial corn, but we exported corn, and 
in some years to the amount of above 500,000 quarters. In the four years of the l7th 
century, the average price is about 53s. which is about 10s. a quarter more than the 
four years of our free trade, or 11s. including the duty now charged. In so far, then, 
as bread corn is concerned, our people are at present better off than they were 150 
years ago—in the good old times of William of Orange. The most remarkable fea- 
ture of the early years of the table, reckoning from the commencement of the 18th 
century, is the extraordinary fluctuation of prices. In 1706 and 1707 we have corn at 
23s. 9d. and 26s.1d,and in 1709 and i710 at 71s. 11d. and 71s. 6d. In 1728 we 
have it at nearly 50s. and in 1732 we have it at 24s. 4d. and in 1740 it is 45s. 4d. In 
short, in one year there was a glut, and in another, not far from it, something very like 
afamine. This miserable state of things evidently rose from want of capital, want 
of agricultural skill, want of cheap means of conveyance, and reliance on the broken 
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reed of native resources. In every one of the years of scarcity in question, we were 
considerable exporters, by the help of bounties which existed from the Revolution, 
and which enhanced the cost to the consumer, without having the slightest effect in 
producing steadiness of supply. From 1757, about the era of the commencement of 
the cotton manufacture, and consequent rapid increase of population, we began to im- 
port largely ; and importing and consuming more than we exported, England became 
virtually an importing country, the export being factitious. From 1757 to 1798 pri- 
ces, with agricultural improvement, became more steady, and ranged only between 
86s, and 52s. Foreign corn, for the protection of landlord rent, being all the while sub- 
ject to a duty when wheat was under a certain price, The object aimed at in this kind 
of legislation seems to have been, never to allow the price to fall below 51s, or there- 
abouts; for, when under this, the duty levied on the foreign article ranged, as Mr. 
Brown has shown, from 17s. to 25s.a quarter. Thanks to Peel, Russel, and free trade, 
we have our bread corn at this moment, with more than double the mouths to feed, by 
11s. a quarter below this long-cherished landlord standard. In the third year of the 
war of the French Revolution, the price of wheat rose to 75s., and in the fourth to 78s. 
In 1798 and 1799, with war and a depreciated currency, it rose to 113s. and 119s, 
and with the same bad allies in 1812 it rose to 126s.—that is, to between three and 
four times its present cost, and about 180 per cent higher than it was in the years of 
famine—1739 and 1740, the last of which was emphatically called by the Scots, ‘ the 
black,’ or direful spring. From the year 1823 downwards to the entire exploding of 
the system in 1848, a direct tax on bread has contibuted to the public treasury. In 
1842 this tax produced £1,194,615, and in the whole period it has yielded to it, as we 
find by Mr. Brown’s table, £7,661,100. It is quite certain, then, that the whole affair, 
bounties, duties, and sliding scale, from the first days of King William to the last days 
of Robert Peel, has been virtually a swindle on the public, the swindlers all the while 
laboring under the strange hallucination that they were honest men, and even patriots 
in a sort of breeches-pocket sense.” 





FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES FROM 1821 TO 1851, 


Foreign merchandise 


exported, exclusive Total 

Years. of specie. exports. Tonnage. 

| RANG, Sy Peer RR pia pr $10,824,429 $64,974,382 1,298,958 
Li... Bee Cece Ries Ce REee * 11,504,270 72,160,281 1,324,699 
1823 PP nye borer rene Sar 21,172,435 74,699,030 1,836,566 
PO base 6bek Cee vhee cha ees 18,322,605 75,986,657 1,389,163 
TOR vaca een eaieeekea’? 23,793,588 99,535,388 1,423,112 
TR ab i5% ie oe Sy a ee re 20,440,934 77,695,322 1,534,191 
1887... Vaabhes kN week Ws 16,431,830 82,324,827 1,620,608 
(BOC isda dads eaeee we Siews pads 14,044,608 72,264.686 1,741,392 
LPR Cb hs ve ces PO RAG ow 5} 12,347,344 72,358,671 1,260,798 
DEB iiaics os PE TS | pee 13,145,857 73,849,508 1,191,776 
LOR i nk wens oe ahead ewan 13,077,069 81,310,583 1,267,847 
BROW Lik sina s a wets eiatee. as 19,794,074 87.176 984 1,439,450 
E.R ia agente os eka aeewse 17.577,876 90,140,433 1,606,151 
BBO sb 00-405 ekki Si os oe \ 21,636,553 104,336,573 1,758,907 
RUOR ip AG dawsice sae ae hear Ga 14,756,321 121,693,577 1,824,940 
1826 : sae CRENS ewaeee eer 17,767,762 128,663,040 1,882,103 
Lt) y PRO eS ab Sitds Cie eeu ’ 17,162,232 117,419,376 1,896,686 
Paes os ish ee ek-awel “4 9.417 690 108,486,616 1,995,640 
SE Ga bak hecu pices nck’ : 10,626,140 121,628,415 2,096,380 
ROOM ad Was whi bak Oa Rea eae 12,008,371 132,085,946 2,180,764 
PORN a WGia ks bbe Ke eee EOC NS 8,181,235 121,851,803 2,130,744 
LE cpus 6 csecealede SA aR 6's 8,078,753 104,691,534 1,092,391 
1843, 9 months, ending June 30.. 6,339,835 84,346,480 2,158,603 
RRO gaia ko bbw aw ewinsld 044k KG . 6.214.058 111,200,046 2,280,095 
RE civtis a kcsc 4 3 Nees ues 7,584,781 114,646,606 2,417,002 
1846 365% Peart are ye bes adee 8,865,206 113,488,516 2,562,085 
LEED ehh oki <u. esos earn 6 6,166,754 158,648,622 8,839,046 
BOE Ma 5 6 aa koe 00d bs VOR 7,986,802 154,932,131 8,154,042 
‘i, een aC ee en er é 8.641,091 145,755,826 8,334,015 
1850..... "IS REM TRE RP AES RIES 9,475,493 151,898,720 8,535,450 
BOL. cok b cee “ee ogee 9,738,695 217,517,130 pena 
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EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS FROM U, S. FROM 1821 TO 1851. 


TABLE EXHIBITING THE AGGREGATE VALUE OF BREADSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS EXPORTED 


Commercial Statistics. 





ANNUALLY FRoM 1821 To 1851, INCLUSIVE, YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30. 


WE bd etic tina us deed 
1822 .. .ccccccscecces 
1) er 
1824 ..cusccccccscce 
WBZ . .wnccccccveccce 
DBZ . owe ccccccccecs 
ORE k.o-592900~h0000 
LOEB oc crccccccvcecs 
Eo 
BERD cn acavedoncas ace 
TERE venonecosescanes 
IGES.. poseccscoscascs 
BEEF ccncnenoccesvces 
TERE ac csecccccensece 
TER kk a cntnnd noasena 
BEEP a naceen ghee se tck 
SET dthietinnesantendck 


$12,341,901 
138,886,855 
13,767,847 
15,059,484 
11,634,449 
11,802,496 
11,685,556 
11,461,144 
13,131,858 
12,075,430 
17,588,227 
12,424,708 
14,209,128 
11,524,024 
12,009,399 
10,614,130 





9,688,359 


TPE age enabbane cond 
RUG 5. cn0vnessaaceyee 
THEO noo sccccnccas ae 
BRE din hsdadnadeks ce 
BEAR 00. cn 0000 vese ood 
BOOP 9 a snrecese ueeun 
TB44S . nccccccescecce 
ROGGE vip 000s 68h c aetes 
TEAGT .ncsccscssrones 
LB47T .wnccccsccsence 
ADAGE wvin.nciaeccie cbres 
1B40F . woccccscnsnees 
1850F 0 seer cescceses 
LBBIT scvcccccccscess 


IAL ais'ea gn-gic irae 








$9,636,650 
14,147,779 
19,067,535 
17,196,102 
16,902,876 
11,204,128 
17,970,185 
16,143,421 
16,143,421 
27,701,121 
68,701,921 
87,472,751 
88,155,507 
20,051,378 


$559,326,578 


aids ead CORRE 








VESSELS ARRIVED AT BALTIMORE 
DURING THE YEAR 1851, EXCLUSIVE OF BAY ORAFT. 


Ships, Barks, Brigs. Schooners, Totat. 
JOBURTY .0.0.ccrccccseres 5 11 28 95 139 
February .. .cssceces cove 8 24 31 81 144 
Pn ak aneses Sdntnwes 7 15 26 115 163 
April..... nesvess oeeeee 1! 14 31 86 142 
May ic. csc Sr rre te Te ee 7 19 27 93 144 
ng EE PET 3 esese 8 10 30 71 119 
POR eevessde 4 25 30 77 136 
August.........- ante ve : 11 23 38 19 rt) 
September ............- 16 24 31 82 158 
ee pane 14 17 30 66 127 
OVCUNOEE .. . 00s ones nses 7 18 22 73 120 
December. ........ bases 5 14 22 54 95 
Total, 1851..... eats 103 214 346 970 1,633 


Norr.—In the arrivals the past year are included the following foreign vessels :— 
Ships—Bremen 23, British 2, Swedish 1, Prussian 1; barks—Bremen 8, British 17, 
Swedish 2, Russian 1, Dutch 1, Lubec 1; brigs—British 61, Danish 1, Genoese 1, 
Swedish 3, Norwegian 1, Russian 1, Oriental 2; schooners—British 29, Hanoverian 2. 
Total—27 ships, 21 barks, 70 brigs, 30 schooners—in all, 148. 


PRICE OF WHISKY IN BALTIMORE, 1851. 


: 





a PRICES OF WHISKY IN BARRELS AT BALTIMORE, ON THE Ist AND 15TH OF EACH MONTH,’52, 
of January Ist......... cents 25a 26} | January 15th........ cents 25$a 26 
i ‘4g February }st........ are 254.26 February t5th........... 25¢ a 26 
| REE S  Se 25 2254 March 15th.............. 234 a 24 
tif April Ist Ae 223.028 | April 16th. .....c.c. cee. 24 a 243 
| Mises vi canes ee eo ee ee 23 a... 
; FURS FUR i505 Sic ccnesses 98 O55 [ene 26th ok Ses dee os 26 a: 
i July Ist... ...ccccscecees MSO. Tey Miss se ee 
. if August Ist..... eves ssece 2 Gy). | Age Mee eis: 23ta.. 
4 : September Ist........... 22a 23 September l5th.......... 224 a 23 
ORE BN 5k <cdeacant 28 a tek Ostober 16th. co ck  e3 
4 November Ist .........0- 224423 November l5th.......... 224 a 28 
Hl December Ist.........000- 214 a 223 December 15th.......... 214 a 223 





* Nine months, ending June 30. 


+ Year ending June 30, 
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RAILROAD, CANAL, AND STEAMBOAT STATISTICS. 





STATISTICS OF THE CANALS OF OHIO. 


Comparative statement of the gross amount of tolls, water-rents, and fines collected 
on each of the Ohio canals; amount of tolls refunded, cost of collection, and net 
amount paid into the State Treasury, during each of the six years, from 1846 to 1851, 
inclusive, as compiled for the Cincinnati Price-Current :— 


Gross amount 


Years, collected. 

1846..... $336,339 69 
it” ee 452,530 76 
pt nea 418,230 87 
fs 862,630 48 
1850..... 391,023 82 
i: 433,944 42 


1846..... 134,284 22 


|. eee 292,813 04 
1848..... 826,976 77 
1849..... 823,764 69 
1960... <s 818,168 238 
pt ee 853,204 98 
1846..... 85,104 43 
1847..... 50,971 41 
1848..... 29,948 17 
1949, 5. < 43,018 70 
THOGs cs 86,441 01 


ee 47,960 24 


i eae 5,883 54 
eee 4,828 44 
IOs So. 8,778 44 
1849.0... 8,368 57 
yt ee 8,078 67 
p> aes 11,814 87 
1846..... 1,190 71 
a 2,328 77 
108. 5: 53 1,949 11 
1849..... 1,594 72 
1080.54. 2,555 09 
1004.55..%% 2,615 42 
Biss 612,302 59 
ee 805,967 42 
a8. 6s. 785,882 86 
1849 .... 789,377 16 
1850..... 751,266 82 
bhi... 849,539 93 


OHIO CANAL. 
Cost of 


Tolls refunded. collection, 


$961 
911 
910 
580 
2,217 
1,238 


MIAMI 


156 
776 
1,679 
1,520 
1,578 
1,307 


MUSKINGUM IMPROVEMENT. 


76 
138 
48 


24 $8,100 37 
66 =. 8,857 01 
14 8,654 45 
65 9,073 71 
89 9,215 09 
04 9,013 638 


AND ERIE CANAL, 


98 5,686 92 
04 6,639 66 
45 7,219 89 
26 7,294 68 
96 7,902 85 
26 ©: 9,824 79 


"6 1,191 81 
45 —«1,089 85 
17 —-:1,118 26 


80 84 1,113 88 


178 
196 


31 1,108 57 
28 1,498 10 


HOCKING CANAL, 


82 30 404 43 
33 30 895 94 
81 46 400 56 
13 738 410 04 
1 25 402 08 
12 86 885 75 


WALHONDING CANAL 


‘ies 100 02 
jes 100 O01 
10 91 69 
Nea 100 05 
re 100 02 
98 99 98 


Net amount paid 


into Treasury. 


$327,127 
444,374 
408,664 
352,977 
879,274 
422,518 


227 035 
285,470 
317,411 
316,041 
303,510 
327,260 


83,840 
48,429 
28,781 


41,823 § 


35,166 
46,220 


4,662 
4,185 
8,341 
7.988 


7,684 - 
11,416 : 


1,090 
9 9298 


a,e8 


1,841 ¢ 


1,494 
2.449 
2.513 


TOTAL OF ALL THE CANALS. 


1,827 
1,859 
2,685 
2,195 
3,977 
2,751 


28 15,483 05 
45 16582 47 
32 17,479 85 
48 17,992 36 
44 18,728 11 
42 20,352 25 


593,757 
787,688 
765,041 


720,275 42 


728.085 
809,929 


93 


Total. 
$336,189 
453,642 
418,229 
862,631 
890,707 
432,795 


233,479 
292,886 
326,310 
$24,856 
312,942 
337,892 


35,108 
49,657 
29,948 
43,018 
36,448 
47,915 


5,099 


7,615 § 


8,778 
8,561 
8,087 
11,814 


1,190 
2.328 
1,949 
1.594 
1,555 
2,615 


611,067 
806,130 
785,206 
740,463 
"50,791 
833,083 


54 
69 
29 
46 
52 
26 


84 
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RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1, 1852, 

The following table of the number of railroads in progress and operation in the 
United States on the Ist of January, 1852, is derived from the. American Railroad 
Journal. It is believed to be correct, at least so far as those in operation are con- 
cerned. It varies, however, from tables prepared for the Merchants’ Magazine, and 
published in July, 1851, (vol xxv., pages 115-121,):— 

Miles in operation. Miles in progress. Total. 








Mio og aki ska pose sedtecen kes sie 815 127 442 
Maren Tampines. ois iis bites oven’ oe 489} 47 5364 
Vermont...... Soap aR widuglhe Rowse 880 59 439 
Massachusetts............ Pee L A tas 1,089 67 1,156 
SN Mk vw vinia c ncn cdndesouteul 50 32 82 
Ces siti w vidikin nn 680 kos Hex peclee 547 261 808 
POM iwddkei st duwk eds is ca 2,8704 5938 8,4634 
I i ad utes ens Beata wines 1,826 "45 2,571 
New Jersey ......... Sch FA aseteas 226 111 387 
Re 5s ccaun eh manne «dea ctuninins 1,146 174 1,920 
Delaware ......... » sessile kel asia saan 16 ll 27 
DN Sashes. 02 cannakioatéd chats s 376 125 501 
Virginia ...... Sabha Soneee LialbekNs 478 818 1,296 
SIDE saints isin aed doth ne ca cen 249 885 634 
RE TR cnc soc cence cnuumess « 340 298 638 
Georgia......... AN Sp i i 754 229 983 
AS ae Py i 121 1894 310} 
SIE. ks da bas ud ches sa sdacaush es 93 273 366 
NS sas cca a toa hcns 0 cukan co kne 63 yee 63 
Ms on ence eae cbcceccdbcccaxe Mg 82 32 
TS Fain ba 6-5 Gah xo qaaeaicwas naa 112 448 860 
IE 5 os pave becciekesctudnecaea 93 4044 497 
SNS ts coy dondodnwesecnc¥ibhbaese 828 1,892 2.7204 
SN Ss one dabcbacttasecsbhaciiees 427 eis 427 
Sd s. cs ch bebb Gidea secdbideieke 600 905 1,505 
ils vn ccanbdabed dves0s beadeness 176 1,409 1,585 
MINDS bn ccpatndbudiensccétueuesce Jes 515 515 
I TN ea ee a ea 20 421 441 
Ri din ok 4 00406 beabavijaceetns 10,8144 10,8784 21,693 


eer 


THE FIRST STEAMBOAT ON THE OHIO RIVER, 


We find in the Cincinnati Chronicle, the following statement, signed by J. Winton 
and Wm. McGranahan of Newport, Kentucky, in relation to the first steamboat that 
navigated the Ohio River :— 


As there are many erroneous opinions extant concerning the first steamboat built 
on the western waiters, the undersigned would like you to publish their evidence in the 
matter. 

In the fall of 1811 we were both present at the launching of the first steamer built 
on the Obio River, and on board of her. She was built at the Pipetown shipyard at 
Pittsburg ; was intended for the Pittsburg and New Orleans trade, and called the 
“Orleans.” She was built after the fashion of a ship, with port-holes in the side— 
long bowsprit—painted a sky blue. Her cabin was in the hold. 

She left in November of that year (1811) for New Orleans, and made the trip down 
in safety, but was never able to get back over the falls, her power being insuflicient to 
propel her against a strong current. She continued to run below the falls for some 
time. Many persons are of the opinion that the Enterprise was the first boat built for 
the above trade. Such is not the fact. The Enterprise was the fourth or fifth boat 
built. The names of the others were the Aitna and Vesuvius, built by a company 
who had a charter for fourteen years renewable, for the sole navigation by steam, of 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. The Enterprise was built at Brownsville by a private 
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company, and, on her arrival at New Orleans, was attached for an infringement of the 
chartered rights of the company. A legal investigation followed, and the owners of 
the Enterprise gained the suit by proving that the plaintiffs had violated their charter. 
Thus ended the steamboat monopoly on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 





PHILADELPHIA AND READING RAILROAD. 


The report of the President and Managers of the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road Company gives a very full and minute exhibit of the receipts, expenditures, and 
other details, for the year ending November 80th, 1851. The report is dated January 
12, 1852. From it we abstract a few of its most important statements :— 

BUSINESS OF PHILADELPHIA AND READING RAILROAD FOR THE YEAR ENDING NOV. 80, 1851. 


TONNAGE. 

Coal transported, tons of 2,240 Iba,.......ceecscecceccsececeecs 1,650,270 

Merchandise transported, tons of 2,000 Ibs. ..........6. eeeeeeees 63,807 
Materials for use of road, including earth, gravel, timber, rails, sills, 

219,731 


Total tonnage of road for the year, including weight of passengers, 


Pi MUNR OE, SINU TEE. 00.5 snaned- awnssmernsbauatenss os ee 2,145,182 
Total amount of coal, transported to date, tons of 2,240 lbs......... 9,889,222 
Total tonnage of road to date, tons of 2,000 Ibs........-.eeee0es 12,363,344 

PASSENGER TRAYEL, 
Total number of passengers during year........seeeeeee ees aon 127,590 
Total number of miles traveled by same............0eeeeeseeeee 5,298,578 
Equal to, in through passengers, over whole length of road...... 57,593 
1,071,029 


Total number of passengers transported to date.........+0++e00+ 


RECEIPTS OF ROAD. 
From freight and tolls on coal......cccccccecccsccceccecceceess $2,018,870 79 
ie ON RE A en a Pe 123,672 34 
TD NE BOGE oo on.n snc on Ab Kekacndece codearaviens 152,431 64 
From transportation of United States Mail, express car, and other 


BOUPCES, cerecccececvccerecstaeeeesesesrreseseseseseese oe 


19,355 63 








CORN PRIDE, nc cectescesncsercasdescctocncnncecess .. 98,004,000, 40 


We have space only for a few of the closing remarks of this able and interesting 
report. 


The prospect for the future was never more encouraging for all directly or indirectly 
interested in the anthracite coal trade. Without glutting the market. without depres- 
sion in price, with profitable results to producer, carrier, and consumer, 1,101,051 more 
tons have been transported during the past than any preceding year. With the peace 
and prosperity of our country the demand seems surely toincrease. New channels of 
trade, and its application to new purposes, are daily presenting wider fields for its con- 
sumption. The supply is inexhaustible, and no one can safely venture to place a 
limit to the demand for future years. It may well be, that in 1852, all other channels 
for the trade will be employed to the extent of their capacity, and that this company 
may be compelled’to use, to the uttermost, all their means for transportation. 

The results of the business for the past year are regarded by the Managers as a 
just subject for congratulation. It is true that the severe competition has, in some de- 
gree, diminished the profits; but, even if it should continue, the proprietors have the 
satisfaction to know that, whilst contending under such unfavorable circumstances, 6 
per cent upon the whole capital has been earned. The small advance of only 10 cents 
per ton on the average freight (which cannot fail to satisfy the public) will, without 
any increase in the tonnage, equal $165,000, or, in other words, an additional profit of 
4 per cent upon the amount of common stock. That the demand for Pennsylvania's 
great staple will continue to increase, none can doubt. It has become, by its price, by 
its ease of transportation, by its economy in use, forever connected with the steam- 
engine, and is thus inseparable from the Commerce and Manufactures of our country. 
In their progress will be found the secure basis of the prosperity of this company. 
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PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON, AND BALTIMORE RAILROAD. 


We have received a copy of the fourteenth annual report of the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington and Baltimore Railroad Company, with the report of the engineer and gen- 
eral superintendent, for the year ending November 30th, 1851, made January 12th, 
1852. The report of Mr. Felton, the President of the Company, furnishes a clear and 
comprehensive statement of the business of the year. 

The total receipts of the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company 
during the year amounted to $580,728 68, from the following sources :— 

Passengers. Freight and express, Rents. Mails, Total. 
$451,768 56 $83,259 93 $7,622 49 $38,072 70 $580,723 68 

The expenses, including transportation, maintenance of way, general and miscella- 
neous, together with interest accrued on debts, amounted to $379,199 36, leaving a 
balance in favor of revenue account of $201,524 32. 

The receipts of the New Castle Company from passengers, freight, and rents, 
amounted to $137,286 74, and the expenses, including tax on capital and interest, 
were $133,993 10, leaving a balance of $3,293 64, and a joint surplus of $204,817 96. 
A dividend of 2 per cent on the Ist of April, and 14 per cent October Ist, and tax 
amounting to $135,905, left a surplus of $68,912 96. 

A comparison of the foregoing revenue with that of the year before shows an in- 
crease in the aggregate, on both lines, of $27,855 93. Up to August Ist there was a 
slight falling off in receipts, since which the gain has been quite unexpected in amount. 
Some of the causes of this falling off in the first part of the year, and increase in the 
last, is thus explained in Mr. Felton’s report :— 

“Tt will be recollected that at the commencement of the last year, the winter through 
fare was reduced from four dollars to three dollars. This reduction of 25 per cent 
required an increase in the travel of 33} per cent to give the same amount of money 
as the fare of four dollars. 

“A result so favorable was not expected for the first year, and it will be seen from 
the following statistics that the reduction in fare of 25 per cent produced an increase 
of travel only equal to 21 1-5 per cent, and that the company apparently lost in the 
four months $9,341 50. The beneficial effects of a reduction in fare are scarcely ever 
felt immediately. The first result is generally a loss in revenue. To fairly test its 
value will require two or three years’ experience. The directors have no doubt that 
in the end it will prove beneficial both to the public and the company. From Decem- 
ber Ist, 1849, to April Ist, 1850, the whole number of passengers paying four dollars 
each was 25,669}, who paid in all $102,679. From December Ist, 1850, to April Ist, 
1851, the whole number of passengers paying three dollars each was 31,112}, who 
paid in all $93,337 60, showing a falling off in money received of $9,341 50, or 9 1-10 
per cent, and an increase in the number of passengers of 21 1-5 per cent.” 

Sratistics or Rattroap Line. The whole number of through first-class passen- 
gers, on the railroad, in 1850, was 103,525, paying $322,000; of second class, 10,423} 
paying $18,000. Total receipts from through passengers, in 1850, $340,000. The 
whole number of through first-class passengers on the railroad, in 1851, was 107,824, 
paying $306,500 ; of second-class, 15,142, paying $27,500. Total from through pas- 
sengers, in 1851, $334,000, showing a loss in the whole year on receipts from through 
travel of $6,000, and a gain in the number of through passengers of 9,018. This loss 
on receipts from through travel resulted from the reduction of fares; from the open- 
‘Ing of other and competing railroads; from the establishment of new lines of steam- 
ers between New York and Philadelphia, and southern ports, and from the short ses- 
sion of Congress, a result which was not unanticipated by your directors. It will be 
seen, hereafter, that the loss on through travel was very great for the first eight months 
of the year, and that there was a Jarge gain in the last four months. 

The whole number of way passengers, in 1850, on the railroad, was 208,891, paying 
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$106,634. In 1851, the number was 237,629, paying $117,768, showing a gain in the 
receipts from way travel of $11,134, and a gain in numbers of 28,788. 

The receipts from freight and express, in 1850, were $61,914 16; in 1851, $83,259 
93, showing a gain of $21,345 77 from freight and express. The receipts from mail 
and other sources, in 1850, were $44,851 68; in 1851, the receipts from the same 
sources were $45,695 19, showing a gain of $843 51. Total gain in the receipts on 
the railroad, in 1851, $27,828 84. 

The number of passengers transported over the railroad in both directions, through 
and way, in each year since 1845, was as follows :— 


1] months. & 
1846. 1847. 1848, 1849. 1890. 1851. 
Through es 75,836 98,259 100,642 95,756 104,706 122,966 
Way seuce 160,489 187,066 190,896 196,765 192,572 237,628 








Total... 236,325 285,325 291,538 292,521 297,278 360,594 


Number of passengers carried on the railroad one mile, in each of the following 

years, was as below :— 
11 months. 

1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. 
11,878,776 14,776,559 14,891,535 13,607,011 15,812,626 18,225,076 

Statistics or New Castie Live. The whole number of through first-class pas- 
sengers on the New Castle line, in 1850, was 26,109, paying $76,973 56; of second- 
class, 3,6074, paying $7,215. Total from through passengers, in 1850, $84,188 56. 

The whole number of through first-class passengers on the New Castle line, in 1851, 
was 26,565, paying $77,566 08; of second-class, 5,5824, paying $11,165. Total from 
through passengers, in 1851, 88,731 08, showing a gain of $4,542 62 in receipts from 
through travel in 1851, and a gain of 2,431 in the number of through passengers, 
The whole number of way passengers, in 1850, on the New Castle line, was 40,3744, 
and the receipts from way passengers, freight, and other sources, were $53,149 20. 
In 1851, the whole number was 43,255, and the receipts from way passengers, freight, 
and other sources, were $48,555 66, showing a loss in the receipts from way 
travel, freight, and other sources, of $4,593 54, and a gain in the number of way pas- 
sengers of 2,880}. Total loss in receipts on the New Castle line, in 1851, $52 02. 
This loss resulted from a reduction of fare on the way travel, and other temporary 
causes. 


Neen 


THROUGH TICKETS BETWEEN NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON, 


The reduction of fare on the Philadelphia Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad, and 
the partial adoption by the different lines between New York and Washington in 
August, 1851, by which the passenger was entitled to be carried with his baggage, 
free of expense, through Philadelphia and Baltimore by the night line, works well, as 
will be seen by the following extract from the report of the Directors, and will prob- 
ably be extended to every train run :— 

“This, as far as it went, gave great satisfaction, and materially increased the 
revenue, being equivalent to a large reduction of fare to the traveler, at a small cost 
to the companies, to say nothing of the saving of annoyance and imposition to which 
the passengers had before been subjected in their transits through the cities. Under 
this system, there were ticketed through Philadelphia, in August, 1,705 passengers ; 
in September, 2,980; in October, 2,256; in November, 1,929 passengers. Through 
Baltimore, in August, 2,428 passengers; in September, 3,680; in October, 2,910; and 
in November, 2,409 passengers. Total, through Philadelphia and Baltimore, in 
August, September, October, and November, 20,246 passengers. Arrangements have 
lately been made to extend this through ticket to two trains daily each way, between 
New York and Washington, and your Directors hope soon to see it in operation from 
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Boston. To test the value of this through ticket, as an accommodation to the public 
and a means of adding to the revenue of the road, the following statistics of the 
through travel, both before and after the through ticket was established, are presented. 
From December Ist, 1849, tu August Ist, 1850, there being no through ticket, the re- 
ceipts from through passengers on the railroad were $204,743 72. From December 
Ist, 1850, to August Ist, 1851, the period before the through ticket was introduced, 
the se from through passengers were $178,780 71. Showing a falling off in the 
receipts from through travel of $25,963 01, for the first eight months of the last year. 
It has before been shown that there was an apparent falling off in receipts of $9,331 50 
in the first four months of the year 1851, from a reduction of fare. Deducting this 
from the foregoing, and there appears to have been an actual falling off of $16,631 51, 
in the receipts from through passengers, independent of the reduction of fare, between 
the Ist of December, 1850, and the Ist of August, 1851. From August Ist, 1850, to 
December Ist, 1850, there beiag no through ticket, the receipts from through passen- 
gers were, on the railroad, $135,256 28. From August Ist, 1851, to December Ist, 
1851, the period during which the through ticket was in operation, the receipts from 
through passengers were $155,219 32; showing a gain in the through travel of 
$19,963 04, for the last four months of the last year, as compared with the same 
months of the year before. It cannot, of course, be pretended that the whole of this 
gain was from through tickets, but the coincidence is sufficient to show the importance, 
not only of continuing the system, but of extending it to every train run, instead of 
one as heretofore. 


te 


{THE SCHUYLKILL NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


The anuual report of the President and Managers of this company to the stock- 
holders, dated January 5th, 1852, has been published. The business of the year, as 
we learn from the report, has been as follows :— 








BO I a ia ois ib i hese oo oo ci nc e'c'ce vecncateged tons 579,156 
Miscellaneous articles descending...............0eee08 cece wotws . 174,399 
Miscellaneous articles ascending ...............006 tnese vena went 87,542 

Total tonnage........ Sikh Sti nihaks a Neb heddeces ic ckancwaan 842,097 


This is the greatest tonnage ever passed over the work, and exceeds that of any pre- 
vious year by 104,580 tons; the quantity carried in 1841, being 737,517 tons, of which 
584,692 tons were anthracite coal; the coal tonnage of 1851 being only 5,536 tons 
less than that year. Of the coal carried in 1851, there were 112,697 tons delivered 
at points along the line short of the city of Philadelphia. The greatest tonnage of 
any week, was 27,796 tons, and the largest load of any boat 188 tons. 

The toll on coal amounted to $218,660 17, and on other articles to $66,961 07, 
making a total of $285,621 24. The amount received for rents of real estate, and 
water power, was $23,480 88. The tools and materials on hand at the close of the 
year 1850, in the car repair shops of the company, were sold to the contractors for re- 
pairing the cars, for the sum of $7,563 87. The sum of $15,202 95 has been credited 
on account of drawbacks allowed by the Delaware and Raritan Canal Company, on 
anthracite coal carried to the waters of New York Bay, by way of the Schuylkill 
Navigation and their canal. These several items make an aggregate income for the 
year of $331,868 44. 

The charges against this aggregate income have been as follows :— 


Current expenses of canal and works, salaries of officers, lock-tenders’ 








wages, and office expenses ............e0e000s Lids Casas wie ies $90,941 90 
Geir Wine TE IOs oo oes eevee dncccscccvestccccavese sou 45,002 13 
eR II ns 0 bg Sy 0.0 000k dsm at Bhs clbb obnnecdicas 9,771 46 
Pe SE OP IO 8 Fos vie cudvsaWn shi von'nk skececkar 20,172 10 
Interest paid... ..cccsccccsccvcccssscsecccccccceseces chaclor . 21,953 29 

RS re Pere ee ee ee ay i ee. $187,840 88 
And leaving a balance of. ..........ccccccccccccccses woe. $144,027 56 
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RAILWAY TRAVELING IN RUSSIA. 


The regulations of the police authorities for railway traveling are highly character- 
istic, Persons wishing to travel by the Petersburg-Moscow line, and to join it at one 
of the intermediate stations, must produce their papers and police certificate of leave, 
testifying that there is no obstacle to their traveling. Government officers and persons 
on business exhibit the written permission of their superiors. Travelers from foreign 
parts must show their legitimation papers to the railway authorities, dc. The name 
of every traveler by the railway is entered in a book, with observations as to his 

lace of abode, destination, objects of journey, dc. The railway officers who have to 
Inquire into the validity of the papers, dc., are paid by the railway board. 





INCREASE OF RAILWAY TRAFFIC IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The aggregate amount of traffic on railways in the United Kingdom, published 
weekly from the lst of January to the 15th of November, 1851, inclusive, amounted 
to £13,045,912 ; corresponding period of 1850 to £11,853,011; corresponding period 
of 1849 £9,818,104; and in 1848 to £8,931,293; showing an increase in 1851 over 
the corresponding period of 1850 of £1,692,901 ; an increase in 1850 over the corres- 
ponding period of 1849 of £1,534,907 ; and in 1849 over the same period of 1848 of 
£886,811. 
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COAL MINES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


Freeman Hunt, Esq., Editor Merchants’ Magazine :— 


Dear Sir :—The hourly increasing importance of steam navigation, and the conse- 
quent increase of the consumption of coal, renders it almost indispensable that either 
some discovery should be made, or some advantage of the discoveries that have been 
made, should be developed, and my object in penning this note is to bring to the notice 
of your readers some facts which, in the present phase of steam navigation, are ren- 
dered important, and, it occurs to me, will prove incontestably of as much or equal 
importance as any that has yet been made. 

n conversation with an intelligent man who had traveled much, I was informed of 
the existence of large beds or mines of coal in South America. My interest, or, call 
it curiosity, becoming excited, I spent time, trouble, and money, to get accurate informa- 
tion in regard to the same, together with the importance of the discovery, and soon 
brought myself in connection with the owners of these mines, who attach but little 
importance or value to them ; and I found that they are situated about the northern- 
most part of South America, at about midway between the windward islands and 
Chagres, within some ten to twelve miles of a convenient sea-port, and that there has 
been made, by an intelligent and competent French engineer, a reconnoissance of these 
mines, who has expressed the opinion that there existed large beds of coal, of the best 
kind for sea-steamers. Now the mere existence of coal, even in large quantities, is of 
but little importance in itself, without the additional—Iist. That it can be easily got 
at, 2d. That its cost when delivered will be at a low price. 3d. That there exists a 
market for the sale of the same—which points allow me to consider briefly. 

ist and 2d. These mines are about ten to twelve miles distant from a sea-port, ca- 
pable of floating the largest fleet in the world, and the coal can be brought to market 
by means of a railroad, which the country will allow to be built at a low price; and 
upon a calculation of the cost of a ton of coal, when delivered for shipping, I find that 
it will not exceed one dollar per ton, inclusive of all expenses and the delivery on ship- 
board. 3d. By reference to the statistics of the steam Commerce of the West Indies, 
it will be found that the number is nearly fifty steamers, consuming each on an aver- 
age about twelve tons daily ; our Chagres steamers’ coal, at Jamaica or Havana, at 
the cost of from $5 to $8 per ton could be delivered from these South American 
mines at Jamaica or Havana at the cost of not over $2 per ton. A single fact will 
illustrate more fully than otherwise what I wish to state ; the average number of reg- 
ular running steamers between the port of New York and Chagres during the past 
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was about twelve, who used about 40,000 tons of coal—one-half, or nearly one- 
lf of which they were obliged to purchase at Havana or Jamaica, and were obliged 
to take coal at New York to last them on their return passages from Chagres to Ha- 
vana or Jamaica. Now, say that they purchased at Jamaica or Havana, during the 
t year, 20,000 tons, (a fair calculation,) which cost them $5 per ton—that would be 
100,000. Now, coal can be delivered at Chagres for $3 per ton from these South 
American mines, which would be both a saving of $40,000 in money, besides a saving 
of the room that they were obliged to take up with coal from Chagres to Jamaica or 
Havana. : 

And further, the other steamers navigating the West Indies and South America are 
obliged to get their coal in the same manver as ovr Chagres steamers—i. e. from either 
the United States or England, which would be furnished by these South American 
mines at a decreased cost and greater convenience. There is now a line about to be, 
or is, established between Southampton, Madeira, and Brazils, and so on to the Ca 
of Good Hope, and there connecting with the East Indies’ steamers to Bombay, be. 
Now calculate the cost of the fuel fur these steamers, which must be placed at Rio, 

urchased and shipped from the United States or England, and the difference between 
it being purchased from South America. 

Another point, which is also of equal importance: the Panama Railroad will be in 
a short time in operation, by which means coal can be delivered at Panama at a cost 
not to exceed $3 50 per ton, from which place all the Pacific steamers can procure 
regular supplies ; (these supplies are now very irregular, having to depend upon what- 
ever kind of coal has been sent there, which is often of the worst description.) Con- 
sidering these facts of value and importance to your commercial readers, | have taken 
the trouble to give them for their use and information, 

And am respectfully yours, 
J. D. STEVENSON, 





oa 


GAYLER’S SALAMANDER SAFE.. 


Freeman Hunt, Esq, Lditor of the Merchants’ Magazine, ete. 

Sir :—I beg leave to refer to an article published by you some time ago under the 
caption, “ Fire Proor Sares—Tar Savamanper”—and to call the attention of your- 
self and the public to what follows in reference to the utility of my safes at the time 
of the great fire in this city in 1885, and from that time to the present. The article 
referred to states :— 

“The universal destruction of safes in the great fire of 1885, induced a prejudice 
against those (safes) then in use.” 

This statement has been, and still is, detrimental to my interest, and affords my 
competitors the opportunity to quote it in their handbills, de; and as I am now 
about to prove that the destruction of safes at that time was “ not universal,” I think, 
in fairness, you will not object to publish the following statement of facts :— 

In April, 1833, I patented my “ Double Fire Proof Safe.” The same year the name 
“ SaLaMANDER” was applied to it, for the reason that one had been subjected to a very 
intense heat for a long time, and fully protected its valuable contents from injury. At 
the time of the great fire, in 1835, rorry of these safes were in use by merchants in 
the fire district, all of which were exposed to the fire, and many of them as much so 
as they could have been in any of the buildings then destroyed, for proof of which 
see certificates. My safes then saved about half a million of money, notes, c&c., 
besides the account books, &c., they contained, and so far was the result of this 
severe trial of my safes from “ inducing a prejudice” against them, the demand from 
that time increased, and for several years after I sold all the safes I made by the 
the daily employment of from fifty to one hundred hands in my factory. Many more 
of these were subsequently tested, and not one instance of failure occurred. 

In 1836 I made safes with a fire proof composition, and have continued its use ever 
since ; and up to this period, not one of Gayler’s Salamander Safes has failed to 
answer the purpose fully when exposed to fire. I can refer to as many tests of the 
fire proof quality of my safes as any other maker; and show that as many of my 
manufacture are now in use; four of them were very severely tried by fire, and by 
falling three or four stories, when the last great fire at Buffalo destroyed “ Spalding’s 
Exchange,” together with the Bank of Lake Erie, the Bank of Attica, &e., not one of 
these safes failed; and I can with full confidence say to all who need a safe that 
GayLer’s SALAMANDERS ARE FIRE PROOF BEYOND A pouBt. This assertion is amply en- 
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dorsed by the numerous certificates in my possession from merchants and others whose 
money, books, and papers they have preserved. 

I commenced my present business in 1829, have made over 8,000 safes, and, I have. 
first introduced every improvement in their construction, and now keep an assortment 
for sale, at No. 90 Juhn-street, corner of Gold-street, where many “ trial safes” can be 
seen. 

Your compliance with my request to publish this in your Magazine will oblige 

Yours, respectfully, 
New Yor, Jan, 19, 1852, Cc. J. GAYLER, Inventor and Patentee. 


ee aod 


MANUFACTURES IN GEORGIA, 


The rapid increase of manufactures at the South is an exceedingly gratifying fact to 
the friends of improvement throughout the country. A correspondent recently 
writing from Augusta, Georgia, says:— 

The Augusta Mills are located in the suburbs. They are supplied by a canal seven 
miles long, with an abundance uf water, from the Savannah River, at the head of the 
rapids above the city. The fall obtained is forty five feet, divided equally upon three 
levels, each of a fall of fifteen feet, descending to the river. 





AUGUSTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Oapital stock............- i gute Wea ee Gp Kaa ere bade one 0b ears $400,000 
Cost of one building, machinery, &C.... 66. . cece eee eee eee en eeeee 100,000 
Hands employed in it. ......s.ccescevceccsescvees sececcvsveees 210 
Number of spindles, from..........seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeteeerceeeesss 6,000 to 9,000 
DOE TOMO i ig S65 a Swe 0860S ENS ee See CE LANG or 312 
Annual consumption of Cotton ..... cece cere cee eeeee cesses s Dales 1,900 
Cotton cloth turned out weekly... ......ceceee ee ceee eee eee ee Yards 72,000 


The other mill is something larger than the first, 250 by 50, with a wing of 75 by 
50, and both parts five stories high. The machinery, from Massachusetts, is now be- 
ing put up, and in the course of thesummer the establishment will be in complete 
operation. 

The capacity of both mills will then be equal to the consumption of 5,000 bales of 
cotton per anaum, in addition to which tue company intend to employ fifty looms 
upon woolen goods, giving employment altogether to five hundred operatives in the 
mill. 

In the Northern mills the several processes of working up the cotton begin at the 
lower flvor with the picking and cleaning, ascend from flvor to floor to the looms, 
which are in the upper stories (excepting the attic) of those five, six, and seven story 
buildings. Indeed, it is almost the universal practice to ave the looms in the upper 
stories. In the Augusta mills the looms are ou the first, second, and third floors, the 
other processes of the work taking up a part of the same rooms. The object is to 
avoid the wear and tear of the budding from the vibration of two or three hundred 
looms near the top of the house. 

The raw cotton delivered at the mill costs from a cent and a half to two cents a 
pound less than at Lowell; the cost of labor is a little less in Georgia than in Massa- 
chusetts, but the operatives do a little less work, so that upon the whole, in the cost 
of labor between the two States, there is no appreciable difference. But where the 
labor is in the end the same, and cotton a cent and a half cheaper, the factories of the 
South must have their own immense market in their hands. 

As we were leaving the mill, one of the girls, who had been paid off for the week, 
came up and made a deposit of nmety-five dollars of her savings with the superin- 
tendent, We thought that rather a guod indication of fair wages on the one side and 
prudence on the other. Yes, sir, but Georgia will be in’ a condition, before many 
years are gone, to advocate a protective tariff. We cannot, assuredly, manufacture 
cottons on tree-trade principles yet awhile in competition with the pauper labor of 
England. ‘lo attempt it, we must cut down our operatives to the starvation standard, 
Letting such observations and arguwests go tor their Vaine, if is at least a matier of 
some interest to Northern manufacturers, to be informed of the progress of the factory 
system of the South. ‘The census returns of 1850 will exhibit the advancement of 
Georgia in manufactures, railroads, and population, within the last ten years, to be 
equal if not ahead of the progress of any other State in the Union. 
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In addition to the Augusta factories, there are in the State the following :— 
Betiviiie Facrory.—Capital $50,000. Cotton consumed, 1,000 bales ; wool, 300,000 
Operatives ba seh 120—80 females. 

Ricumonp Facrory.—Capital, $33,000. Cotton consumed, 450 bales ; wool, 180,000 
pounds. Operatives employed, about 170—females, about 45. This mill works 20 
cards, 1,500 spindles, and 40 looms. 

Oruer Facrories.—Baldwin, 1; Butts, 1; Chattanooga, 1; Cobb, 2; Campbell, 2 ; 
Carroll, 1; Clarke, 4; Elbert,2; Greene, 2; Heard,1; Hancock, 2; Houston, 1; 
Henry, 1; Jackson, 1; Morgan, 1; Muscogee,7; Newton, 2; Upson, 3; Troupe, 1. 
Total number of cotton manufactories, 36. Of these, 34 are by water and two by 
steam, namely, Milledgeville and Muscogee steam factories. 


Total amount of capital invested...........cseeeeesseceecceseeees $1,611,100 
Total cost of raw materials annually... .....0..sccssececescseewass 805,648 


Total annual product...........seeesseeeeenes caukbechghsrediiies one 1,626,485 
Total number of bales of cotton annually consumed ...... Big 5" 18,244 
Total female operatives... ......0...ccccecccccccccesceess 771 
Detab anele ss ci csi cks ce ecsviesé Pies OS UG sau SER 1,266 


BOON s io cis Wis Bi ie PIER AA ER 2,087 


Within five years, Atalanta, an inland town in the heart of Georgia, has increased 
from a road-side grocery to a place of 5,000 population. The Central Railroad, South 
and West, has done it. Chattanooga, within two years an obscure, inaccessible cross- 
road hamlet, among the fastnesses of Tennessee mountains, is now a place of 2,500 
people, bustling and active in the manufacture of railroad cars and various works in 
iron. This is but the beginning. In this section of Eastern Tennessee, the great chain 
of the Alleghany Mountains present their sublimest features. There is no mountain 
scenery to compare with it in the United States, east of Mississippi, except that of the 

at valley of Virginia. The magnificence of the scenery, however, is only in keep- 
ing with its splendid resources. For salubrity and mildness of climate, delicious 
water, immeasurable water power, for its rich valleys, capable of sustaining a dense 
population, for its vast forests of timber of the mo&t serviceable kinds, for its mines of 
stone coal, for its quarries of marble, and its inexhaustible supplies of iron ore—for its 
alluvial lands for cotton, and its monntain slopes for sheep—we venture to say that no 
section of the Union will compare with Eastern Tennessee. A period of five years 
will prove something of the amplitude of its capacities and the diversity of its valuable 


products. 
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THE PRODUCTION AND MANUFACTURE OF WINES IN HUNGARY, 


The following description of the culture of the grape, and the process of making the 
choice wines of Hungary, we take from the New York Zribune :— 

The glory of Hungary in the natural world, its choicest and most bountiful 

roduct, are the varieties of grapes. They cover the whole land, and the lowest Bauer 
his vineyard. And in no country of Europe are such pure, delicious wines made 
as bere. There is scarcely any wine of note in Europe but that is drugged, or consid- 
erably strengthened by alcohol. This is unknown in Hungary, and even the best 
Tokay—the most rare and costly wine in the country—is a pure juice of the grape. 
Water throughout the Hungarian plain is bad and extremely hard to get, so that I 
may safely say more wine is drank through the majority of the population than water. 
I have heard soldiers speak of frequently being obliged, in the campaign of ’48 and 
49, to boil their beef in wine, as no water was to be procured, 

The common light wine of the country, far superior to any similar wine in Germany 
or France, sells at about three kreutzers (two cents) a bottle. The number of varieties 
made here is astonishingly great, amounting to nearly thirty from Hungary alone—and 
they themselves varying very considerably in taste and strength. 

The Zokay—well known by name in most other countries—is considered the 
choicest of these. It is made from a grape growing on a hill at Tokay, near the Upper 
Theiss, and is prepared, I understand, by gathenng the very ripest of the grapes, left 
on the vines till they seem on the very verge of rotting, then depositing them in a 
large vessel with a strainer, and leaving them to press out their own juice. Of course 
this first extract amounts to but very little ; it is collected, however, with the greatest 
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care, and forms the genuine “extract” of Tokay, a thick, pulpy, golden-colored wine, 
sweet in taste—thought by the knowing in such matters Secaihent Eastern Europe, 
to be the best wine made in the world. It is exceedingly expensive, even in Hungary. 
After this is extracted, old wihe is poured over the grapes, and another extract of 
Tokay is made, also a sweet wine, and very much valued. The third extract is made 
mingling in many grapes not so fully ripe or so carefully selected, but still from 
the peculiar kind which grows on the ridge of the Carpathians in that district. The 
Tokay is seldom drank by the Hungarians freely, but is brought forth on especial oo- 
easions, when the Hungarian would express his hospitality, and is taken in small 
glasses at the end of the meal, as a rarity or cordial. It is much valued, too, by the 
hysicians for its peculiar sanitive properties. Of the many other kinds of wine in 
Hun , the most celebrated are the Mesner, considered nearly equal to the Tokay, 
the Lriav red wine, the Ofen and Somlau, with several other wines on the right bank 
of the Danube. There is a “Champagne” made here too, though not equal to the 
French it is said. It is curious that this peculiar fertility of Hungary in wines was 
known even in the times of the Roman Empire, for it is said that in the year 226, a 
Roman Emperor gave orders for the cultivating of one of the Sirmian wine-hills, in 


the south-western part of Hungary, for the sake of the very remarkable wine pro-, 


duced there. The sourest and poorest kinds of grapes seem to grow generally on the 
plains, the better and richer on the side-hills. ‘The annual yield of wine in Hungary 
is reckoned, by good statistical writers, at about twenty-eight millions of eimer, the 
eimer holding rather more than twelve gallons. Yet despite this immense production, 
despite the quality of the wines being, beyond question, the purest and best in 
Europe, the export to foreign countries has always been very slight indeed. 

The Tokay is mostly bought by Jews, who carry it over the mountains to Poland 
and Russia, whence it finds its way to Prussia and Germany. 

There is an unimportant trade, too, in this and other wines, to Austria, by thé 
Danube—but “the paternal legislation” of Vienna has always arranged it eo that 
Hungarian wines could not be exported under a duty, which would utterly ruin the 
trade—and the consequence has been that the wines have mostly been consumed in 
the country. Since Hungary has been “absorbed” into Austria, the taxes on the 
growing of wines, as I shall show hereafter, have equally operated to check the pro- 
duction. 

It is thought by some travelers that the best Hungarian wines will not bear export- 
ation over the sea, ‘The Hungarians all claim, however, that if properly prepared, 
they can be sent any distance without the least injury. I have no question that under 
a good government, this product of Hungary would be the most important and profit- 
able export, and that the Hungarian hills and mountain sides would be as much 
sought by wine merchants for rare and good wines, as are those of Southern France 
and Spain, 


A VALUABLE PLUMBAGO MINE, 


The Lewiston Falls Journal states that a year or two since a discovery of this 
mineral was made upon the ridge of land “ah beet on the south-western shore of 
Sabattis Pond, and after a superticial examination, a few gentlemen were induced to 
purchase a tract of the land surrounding it, but it is not until within a few weeks that 
any attempt has been made at excavation. From the result of the operation recently 
made, the prospect is highly flattering. Some three or four men have been engaged 
for some time with encouraging results, and they have now ready for market several 
tons of the article. It brings readily $70 per ton, and is obtained from the rock at a 
cost considerably less than one-third of that amount. A specimen containing, as near 
as can be estimated, one half aton, was thrown out a das or two since, and it is 
believed there is not ten pounds of rock in the mass. There is every indication that 
the mine is extensive and may yet be worked ona large scale. We have at our 
office a specimen of the ore that appears as well as any we have ever seen. 


rn ere 


PATENT VENTILATOR FOR SHIPS, 


Our attention has been called to this new invention for ventilating ships, and we are 
free to say that it appears to us to possess some advantages over any with which we 
are at all acquainted. The most prominent that the patentee, Mr. Cuartes Perry, 
claims for it, is, that it is so applied as to preserve timber without the use of salt, 
It has already been applied to several ships and steamers, and from the testimonials 
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of competent masters, it seems to give the most entire satisfaction. Captain Arxx- 
ANDER Uartwaicut, long experienced as a shipmaster, Marine Inspector, and Ship 
Surveyor of the port of New York, considers it “one of the most valuable discoveries 
of the age,” and adds, further, in his judgment, “thousands of lives, and property to 
an incaiculable amount, may be preserved by its use.” We commend it to the atten- 
tion of shipowners, as worthy of a careful examination. 





THE SONG 


OF IRON, 


BY G. W. CUTTER. 





Author of “ The Song of Steam,” “ E Pluribus Unum.” 


Heave the bellows and pile the fire, 
Like the red und teariul glow 
Where we crater’s lurid clouds aspire 
O’er the darkened plains below ; 
Let the weight of your ponderous hammers smite 
With ibe power of the mountain stream ! 
Or thunder beneath the earthquake might 
That dwelis in the arm of steam! 


Though I cannot boast the diamond’s hue, 
The templing gleam oi gold, 

With whicn, by ie arts ol the grasping few, 
‘The nations are bought and sold ; 

Yet is my presence more priceless far 
‘Than ine biuze of earth’s ruyal gem, 

That ever hus kindled a ducal star, 
Or flamed in a diadem, 


In the fearful depths of the rayless mine 
My giant strength was laid, 

Ere the sun, or tue moun, or the stars that shine 
In the poundiess heavens were made ; 

Ere darkuess was rolied from the deep away ; 
Ere ube skies were spread abroad ; 

Ere the words that calied up the light of day 
Were breathed by the lips of God, 


Ye were but a poor and powerless race 
Till ye wisely sought my aid: 

Ye dwelt like the beasts of the savage chase, 
in the gloum of the forest shade ; 

Where viten the nomad yielded his hearth 

‘v the woll in pale afinight, 

And the tooth pth lion stained the earth 

With the biood of the trugiodyte. 


How helpless ye saw the descending rain, 
The waier’s resistiess flow, 

The frost that seared the verdant plain, 
And the blinding driits of snow ! 

For you no steer his neck would yield— 
No steed your slave would be ; 

Ye traced vo furrows along the field, 
No pathways o’er ihe seu! 


The myriad stars came forth at even ; 
The vow of God was bent, 

Inscribing the wondrous laws of Heaven 
O’er the measureless firmament. 

Bright consteliations rose and tled ; 
Tne fair muon waxed and waned ; 

But the record which they nightly spread 
Unknowa to you remained, 


But when some prescient spark of mind 
Invaded my lone retreat, : 

And ye learned my Proteus form to bind, 
And fashion, with fervent heat, 

The gleaming sword trom the flames leaped out, 
And the hvok tor the guiden grain ; 

And the air grew vocal with ireedom’s shout 
Where the tyraats of earth were slain! 


Then rose the dome and the lofty tower 
Where the grouning torest fell ; 

And the massive guns looked trowning o’er | 
The walls of the ciiadel, 

The dizzy and tupering steeple sprung, 
And flashed mn the summer air; 

And the pendent bell in the turret swung 
To summon the world to prayer! 


Stout ships encountered the howling storms 
Un Lie LracKiess sea secure 5 
For 1 held the tute of their gallant forms, 
And my grup is strong aud sure. 
Midst the uu btuing’s gicam and Lue tempest’s roar 
They ieued not the angry main, 
For they cast their trusty anchors v’er, 
And jaughed ut the hurricane, 


At my touch the massive column soared 
The graceiul archway thrown! 

And furms o1 beauty ue world adored 
Kivse up ln deatluess slone, 

Ye rivalied the tuts of the blushing dawn 
With the hues ny dust supplied, 

Till the bumbiest work of art nas shone 
Like tie must by rainbows dyed, 


1 come where the suffering patient lies 
On his Couch ail Wan aua weak ; 

And the luster returns to bis sunken eyes, 
And the bivom to lis pailid cheek, 

Ye fear not the .Our of Lue Launder loud ; 
Ye sleep Wiih Ue slorms around 5 

For the bvit i ciuich in the threatening cloud 
Falis hurmiess lo the ground, 


Where | tread, the crooked paths grow straight, 
The old bilis disappear ; 

And i draw euch distant hostile state, 
in friendly Commerce, near! 

Swill throuyh veins by the lightning hurled 
Your thoughis ike the tempest sweep, 

Till knuowieuge bas covered We rolling world, 
As the Walters have covered the deep, 


And soon ye shall see my massive ore, 
db maby a grander pile 

Than ever adurued the ‘Liber’s shore, 
Ur ihe biuks of We ancient Nile, 

The sacred tempie shail rear its roof, 
‘The collage ivr social glee, 

The trowhing luriress, Lauuder-proof, 
And Ue suips ol every sea, 


Then hurrah! ye fearless sons of toil! 
Your nation’s sirength and pride! 

May ye reap u harvest of golden spoil 
U’er the earth and ihe ocean wide; 

May your ponderous hammers ever smite 
With the power of the mountain Stream ; 

Or thundyr venewth the earthquake might 
dbat dwells tu Lue arm of sieam, 
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MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 





THE MERCANTILE ASSOCIATION OF ST, LOUIS AND THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


We have great pleasure in publishing the subjoined letter and resolutions from the 
Mercantile Library Association of St. Louis. Such testimonials are all the more ac- 
ceptable, wheh, as in the present instance, they come to us as a voluntary apprecia- 
tion of our humble but untiring eff—rts to promote the great commercial and industrial 
interests of the country—the whole of it—and the world, including, of course, “the 
rest of mankind.” 


MercanTiIvce Lisrary AssociaTIon, } 
Sr. Louis, Dee, 17th, 1851. 


To Freeman Hunt, Esq., Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine, ete. :— 


Dear Sin:—On the 3d inst., the’ Board of Directors of this Association adopted 
resolutions of which you have herewith a copy. Entirely approving their tenor, I 
have great satisfaction in forwarding them to you, and in subscribing myself, 

Your very obedient servant, 
GEO, R. ROBINSON, Corresponding Secretary. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Board, the collection and publication in Hunt's 
Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review, of consecutive information respecting 
the great interests of Commerce, renders that work peculiarly interesting and valu- 
able to Merchants, and entitles its editor, Frezman Hunt, Esq., to the thanks of all 
engaged in trade, 

Resolved, That we have observed with pleasure the great and increasing prosperity 
of Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine; that we think it eminently deserving of success, and 
heartily recommend its support to our citizens, and especially to all engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits. 

Resolved, That the corresponding Secretary is hereby directed to send to Freeman 
Hunt, Esq., a copy of these resolutions. 


PR AAARAARAAAR AAR Ree 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 


The annual report of the Mercantile Library Company of Philadelphia, which was 
made at the annual meeting held at their hall on Tuesday evening, January 13th, 
1852, is so brief, and, at the same time, so mercantile and comprehensive in its char- 
acter, that we need make no apology fur publishing it entire. 

The report is understood to have been prepared by Roserr F. Watsu, Esq., of the 
highly respectable firm of Davin S."Baowy & Co., one of the earliest, most efficient, 
and intelligent friends of the institution. It is as follows :— . 
TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY COMPANY OF PHILADELPGIA. 


The directors of the Mercantile Library Company of Philadelphia have the pleasure 
of congratulating the members on the prosperity which continues to attend the insti- 
tution in which they all feel so deep an interest. 

Every year in its flight increases the stability and enlarges the usefulness of the 
Company. The number of its stockholders and readers is constantly augmented, and 
the entire business circle of our city experiences, more or less, the refining influence 
which its varied intellectual treasures are so well calculated to diffuse. 

The valuable lessons derivable from its interesting volumes, molding, as they do, to 
excellence the plastic minds of those who habitually peruse their pages, may prove 
visible in that intellectual vigor and sound jadgment which should always mark the 
mercantile character, and which, when united with probity and a just liberality, con- 
stitute its perfection. 

The Commerce of the world has never more than at this time required of its vota- 
ries the possession of the above described qualities, This continent of ours, so teem- 
ing with all that is alluring to honorable ambition, so rife with all that is inciting to 
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honorable adventure, demands of him who would be successful in the pursuits of trade 
every quality that may impart energy to will, and perseverance to effort. But success 
in the gains of Commerce is, undeniably, only vapid and unsatisfactory, unless the 
heart and the intellect have been so molded and expanded as to render individual 
wealth subservient to refined taste, and incidentally advantageous to society at large. 
To foster all worthy qualities of the heart and the mind—to give to the ing 7 
of the young such enjoyment as awaits on intellectual development, and brightens life 
to its close, are within the scope and aim of our Association ; and therefore do the di- 
rectors congratulate the members on the cheering success which has characterized, up 
to this period, the history of the institution. 

It has been the constant policy of the board to reduce the debt against the company 
as rapidly as might seem consistent with the proper extension of the library. Ar- 
rangements have been made to extinguish further, within a short time, $2,000, princi- 
pal of the ground rent. 

This will leave the entire debt against the real estate (the sole indebtedness of the 
pn only $14,000, The real estate may, it is thought, be fairly valued at 

_ There has been, during the past year, an accession of ninety-nine members—eighty- 
nine of whom have been admitted from building scrip. About six hundred volumes, 
most of them of durable value, have been added to the library, and more than 32,000 
have been recorded for home perusal. The number of volumes in the library at this 
tame is 10,500. 

The treasurer’s report, accompanying this, shows the amount of ee 7 during the 
year (including $1,195 43 on hand at the commencement) to have been $7,708 89, and 
the disbursements $6,135 53; leaving a balance on hand of $1,573 36. 

It may be remarked that, however limitless for good may be the influence of the 
society, its transactions from year to year afford but little room for elaborate reports. 

At an early day in its history, when difficulties were to be surmounted and triumphs 
achieved, earnest appeals for public aid and countenance were matters as well of ne- 
cessity as duty. Now, its progress, if majestic, is noiseless; and hereafter its best tro- 
phies must be the gradual acquisition of imperishable volumes, and a constantly in- 
creasing roll of virtuous and enlightened members. 

Respectfully submitted, by order of the Board. 


Prior to the adjournment of the meeting, on motion of Samvet C. Morton, Esq., 
another warm friend of the association, and of everything calculated to elevate the 
mercantile character and standing of Philadelphia, offered the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted :— 


Whereas, A generous donation of one thousand dollars having been recently made 
to the association by ite venerable President, Thomas P. Cope, Esq., and having been 
invested under the advice of the donor—therefore, 

Resolved, That the interest or income arising therefrom be appropriated, as received, 
to the purchase of works appertaining to History and Commerce, and that the said 
works be bound in a distinctive manner, and bear a label, stating they are purchased 
with the “Gorr Fup.” 

Resolved, That a special portion of the shelves of the library be set apart, and ap- 
propriated to such volumes, and that it be designated as the “ Cope Division.” 


eee ee 


“THE FUTURE WEALTH OF AMERICA.” * 


Mr. Bonynge, the author of this work, has been 14 years in East India, and over on the 
western parts of China, engaged in indigo and saltpetre manufacturing, and, latterly for 
six years, in tea planting, and in general agriculture ; he has been also engaged ina 
mercantile house in Caleutta—and consequently has had many advantages in writing 
upon subjects interesting to this country, after a ten months’ tour through the States. 

The first article in the work is on our great staple, cotten—which Mr. Bonynge 





* The Future Wealth of America; being a Glance at the Resources of the United States, and the 
Commercial Advantages of Cultivating Tea, Coffee, Indigo, &c.—with a Review of the China Trade. 
By Francis Bonynee. 
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treats of statistically and comparatively. The result of his showing is, that our cotton 
has but slightly increased the last five years over the former five—which stands 
thus :— 

1840 to 1845, bales, 10,122,000, yearly average, 2,024,400 

1845 to 1850, “ 11,053,000, - ” 2,210,600 


and that with regard to value, that it has declined the last ten years, compared with 
the five previous years, in the serious amount of $126,047,000, as follows :— 


1885 to 1840, total, $408,194,800 
1840 to 1845, “ 307,717,600 
1845 to 1850, “ 383,170,400 


These statements show a melancholy decline ; and if it stopped here, we might have 
cause of confidence in our future, but Mr. Bonynge expresses his doubts if we will be 
able long to compete with other countries, and gives his reasons clearly and distinctly 
for: entertaining- them. And it may be well, without trespassing too far on Mr. 
Bonynge’s, book, to set forth a few of his reasons. He shows that the West Indies, 
Brazils, Smyrna, and Egypt, and East India, send more than one half as much cotton 
to England as we do: that the progressive increase of the latter countries the last 
three years, viz, 1848, 1849, and 1850, is 17, 34, and 56 11-12 per cent,— 


or increase of 1848 over 18417, 17 per cent. 
y “ 1849 over 1848, 34 . 
* “ 1850 over 1849,56 11-12 “ 


whilé we are at a stand-still, or rather declined. 


Mr. Bonynge states, from his own experience, after visiting 8. Carolina and Georgia, 
that East India can produce any amount of good cotton, and also shows, from the pro- 
ceedings of the East India Company, that a valuable cotion, equal te fair New Orleans 
kind, has been landed in Liverpool at 3} pence per lb. 


He enters fully into the present state of cotton planting in the East Indies, and of 
its future prospects; and strongly condemns any attempt at artificially raising the price 
of cotton, as a most dangerous step for this country. 


He also gives a short article on our Southern rice trade, showing it has declined in 
price some 15 per cent, and that our exports of this article have been gradually di- 
minishing. 

However, while Mr. Bonynge exhibits this general decline in some of our agricultu- 
ral staples, he points out to us, on the other hand, a vast stock of exotics for our enter - 
prise and the future wealth of our States generally ; and, more than this, pledges him- 
self successfully to introduce the tea and indigo plants, which he says will eventually 
amount to more than all the present exports of our domestic agricultural products, and 
attempts to show that there are some 18 other valuable articles which may be intro- 
duced, and successfully, into our States. Amongst them is the coffee-plant. We con- 
sume 145,000,000 lbs, of coffee. 


In the article on tea, the soil and climate of America and China are compared—the 
expense of producing tea is shown in five countries to vary from 2 to 5 cents per lb. 
onty ; while.we, the cousumers, in this country, pay 65 to 100 cents, and in England, 
from 100 to 150 cents per lb, An extensive adulteration is practiced in China, by 
which they can sell us tea at about 20 cents per lb., while for the good genuine teas 
the high class Chinese and Russians pay 50 cents to $7 per lb. The whole process in 
indigo cultivation and manufacture is minutely described. The fearful effects of the 
opium trade are exposed, and the future of America and slavery is discussed. 


The work of Mr. Bonynge, although interesting to all who take an interest in the 
progress of the whole country, will be particularly interesting to our brethren in the 
“Sunny South,” where the exotics can be successfully cultivated. Mr. Bonynge, as 
we understand, was induced to visit the United States at the instance of Mr. Law- 
rence, our Minister to England. He is the only white man who has for any length of 
time been engaged in the cultivation and manufacture of teas, added to which he has 
a scientific and practical knowledge of the culture and treatment of the other exotics 
discussed in the pages of his instructive work. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ADVERTISING. 


We have transferred to former numbers of the Merchants’ Magazine articles setting 
forth the advantages of advertising; and among them the able essay of Mr. Greeley, 
on the “Philosophy of Advertising.” As the subject is one which interests a large 
portion of our readers, has an important bearing upon the interest of traders, and 
is in perfect keeping with the character of our Magazine, we may venture to transfer 
the subjoined editorial of the Cincinnati Price Current, a journal that speaks clearly 
and sensibly on every topic it undertakes to discuss. 


This is a subject which has in a greater or a less degree engaged the attention of al} 
business men ; and, notwithstanding this our progressive age, there are many, in fact 
the great majority, who are disposed to think there is little, if any advantage to be 
derived from making their business and their wants known through the medium of 
the public press, and that it is,except upon special occasions, a useless bill of ex- 
pense for which they receive little or no compensation. Now we hold that this is in 
direct opposition to what is every day demonstrated in the various ramifications of 
society ; and that the sum spent for advertising our business, is but as a drop in the 
bucket when compared with the vast amount which is spent in this way, but for quite 
a different object. The nan who builds a splendid mansion, and adorns it within and 
without in the most gorgeous style, pays in this way hundreds of thousands perbaps, 
and for what? Why that his private mansion may be a standing advertisement, to 
enable his neighbors, and a few strangers as they pass, properly to classify him in 
graduating society ; is this not a very expensive yet unprofitable way of advertising ? 
Again, when an individual sports a splendid equip»ge, what is it but a daily adver- 
tisement that its owner must be a gentleman of wealth and distinction. And when 
we see a man or a woman put on evstly and rich attire, with jewelry and other trap- 
pings to make them shine, what is it but giving daily notice that they must be con- 
sidered as moving above the crowd? But we might extend these illustrations, were 
it necessary, to show what vast amounts are paid in this way for advertising ; but it 
will be at once perceived that a'l the customs of fashionable life, are but one long list 
of transient, standing and daily advertisements, hung out to catch the breath of fame 
or the praise of sycophants, and nothing received or indeed expected in return but am 
empty name. 

It individuals would follow the example of the celebrated Lundy Foote, who, when 
he became possessed of wealth in the manufacture of snuff, in which he was engaged 
many years ago in the Irish metropolis, bought a carriage of the most splendid 
description, in which he was drawn by four beautiful bays, decorated with the most 
costly trappings ; on the door panel of this car:iage he had painted, not figures of 
quadrupeds with other armorial appendages, which would lead those unskilled in 
heraldry, to suppose it meant his ancestors were closely allied to the brute creation, 
but in simple Avglo-Saxon, 





“See what Snuff done.” 


and thereby his carriage, instead of being a bill of expense, was made a most suc- 
cessful ane hom of advertising, and which in fact immortalized the man and his mer- 
ehandise, and they became thus associated, the one with the other, and as familiar to 
the nation as “household words,” and the result was, that he retired in after years 
immensely wealthy. If men, we say, io this our day, would follow the example of 
the Dublin snuff maker, and when they build splendid houses or keep fine carriages, 
have emblazoned upon them, “see what snuff done,” or see what this, that, or the other 
done, as the case might be, would they not be turning their thousands or tens of 
thousands spent in this ee to some practical account, would it not be a deeided hit 
in the way of advertising. But now let us consider for a moment what are the objects 
to be attained in advertising our business. 

When a man has anything to dispose of which he knows others need, he ought to 
make it as public as possible. When a person wants anything which others may 
have it is his interest to make his wants known as far and as wide as*may be ne- 
cessary. 

The merchant, by publishing a daily or weekly edition of his business, is thereby 
spreading out before the eyes of the community his wares and his merchandiee, and 
identifying bis business with his name, and his name with his business, and making 
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both so familiar, that one cannot be named without thinking of the other. Aod in 
this our day of progress, of lightning and railroad lines, when strangers are continu- 
ally rushing into our business marts, and when the community is continually changing, 
the most sanguine can hardly form a just conception of the advantages to be derived 
from keeping our business before the people through the newspapers. It is, however, ob- 
jected tbat but few read the advertisements in the public papers, and that consequently 
they are comparatively useless. We are not of the opinion that any one possessed of 
a moderate amount of practical knowledge believes this; all interested read them and 
read them carefully too. Now we don't mean to say that advertizing will, alone, 
build up a business ; but this we do say, that it is a powerful auxiliary —so con 
that the -heerest humbugs have through its instrumentality succeeded. hat we 
deem necessary to be possessed of in order to succeed in general business, are, expe- 
rience, cash, credit, common sense, and publicity. The first of these is obtained prac- 
tically, the next incidentally, the next by integrity, nature gives us common sense, 

the newspaper publicity. 


NN ee ee 


SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


As in no department of life is success more earnestly desired, or more perseveringly 
sought, than in mercantile pursuits, it will not be out of place in a work like the Mer- 
chants’ Magazine to exhibit all the aids and hindrances to a consummation so devoutly 
wished by the thousands that crowd the marts and thoroughfares of commercial life- 
With this view we quote some sensible suggestions from the author of “ Companions 
of my Solitude,” which the reader is at liberty “to mark, learn, and inwardly digest” 
at his leisure :-— 


One of the great aids, or hindrances, to success in anything lies in the temperament 
of aman. I do not know yours; but I venture to point out to you what is the best 
temperament ; namely, a combination of the desponding and the resolute, or, as I had 
better express it, of the apprehensive and the resolute. Such is the temperament of 
great commanders, Secretly, they rely upon nothing and upon nobody. There is 
such a powerful element of failure in all human affairs, that a shrewd man is always 
saying to himself, what shall I do, if that which I count upon does not come out as I 
expect. This foresight dwarfs and crushes all but men of great resolution. 

Then, be not over choice in looking out for what may exictly suit you; but rather 
be ready to adopt any opportunities that occur. Fortune does not stoop often to take 
any ove up. Favorable opportunities will not happen precisely in the way that you 
have imagined. Nothing does. Do not be discouraged, therefore, by a present detri- 
ment in any course which may lead to something good. Time is so precious here. 

Get, if you can, into one or other of the main grooves of human affairs. It is all the 
difference of going by railway, and walking over a ploughed field, whether you adopt 
common courses, or set up one for yourself. You will see, if your times are anvthing 
like ours, most inferior persons highly placed in the army, in the church, in office, at 
the bar. They have somehow got upon the line, and have moved on well with ver 
little original motive power of their own. Do not let this make you talk as if merit 
were utterly neglected in these or any professions; only that getting well into the 
groove will frequently do instead of any great excellence. 

* * * * * 


Whatever happens, do not be dissatisfied with your worldly fortunes, lest that speech 
be justly made to you, which was once made to a repining person much given to talk 
of how great she and hers had been. “ Yes, madam,” was the crushing reply, “ we 
all find our level at last.” 

Eternally that fable is true, of a choice being given to men on their entrance into 
life Two majestic women stand before you: one in rich vesture, superb, with what 
seems like a mural crown on her head, and plenty in her hand, and something of tri- 
umph, I will not say of boldness, in her eve; and she, the queen of this world, can 
give you many things. The other is beautiful, but not alluring, nor rich, nor powerful ; 
and there are traces of care, and shame, and sorrow in her face; and (marvelous to 
say) her look is downeast and yet noble. She can give you nothing, but she can make 
ee somebody. If you cannot bear to part from ber sweet sublime countenance, which 

dly veils with sorrow its infinity, follow her; follow her, I say, if you are really 
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minded so to do; but'do not, while you are on this track, look back with ill-concealed 
envy on the Spagien fea 4 which fall in the path of those who prefer to follow the 
rich dame, and to pick up the riches and honors which fall from her cornucopia. — 
This is, in substance, what a true’ artist said to me only the other day, impatient, as 
he told me, of the complaints of those who would pursue art, and yet would have 
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| COMMERCE IN THE NORTHWEST, 
' "The following is an extract from an address of Rev. T. R. Bressy, of Indianapolis :— 


Look at the physical and commercial condition of the great Northwest. See these 

Qoean Lakes, 1,000 feet above the level of the sea. God's great reservoirs, myste- 
riously fed, to supply the clouds which distill their riches over the prairies of the 
Northwest. And are not the almost interminable rivers, gtretching-down from the 
Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains, like huge veins to the great central artery of 
Commerce, and thence to the ocean, the highways of trade, civilization, and religion # 
And then think of 5,000 miles of Jake coast, and of 5,000 miles of navigable rivers, for 
flat, keel, battean, or steamboat in the Mississippi Vailey, and also to reflect upon 970 
miles sea-coast in California, and 580 in Oregon, making 1,550 miles sea-coast upon 
the Pacific, equal to our entire Atlantic sea- board. 
_ Some conception of the resources developed by these and other facilities of inter- 
commuovication, may be formed from the fact that the Commerce of our Western Riv- 
ers is $266,233,820, and the value of vessels $18,961,500, and of the lakes $187,475,268, 
and the gross value of the internal Commerce of the United States, amounting in 1850 
to $798,654,774, exceeding all our foreign trade by more than one half. And yet little 
more than a beginning has been made in unlocking the agricultural and mineral. treas- 
ures of our country. Probably not a hundredth part of the arable lands are tilled, 
nora thousandth part.of the hidden wealth of our country revealed. The flocks of 
the world might graze upon our hill-sides and prairies, and the population of the globe 
‘be fed from our granaries. 
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_T0 THOSE WHO WRITE FOR THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


Much labor and vexation would be saved to editors and printers, if those who write 
for the press would attend to the following advice :— ; 


In. the first place, all names—of county, place, or thing, and especially of individ- 
uals—should be written distinctly, with dots over the i’s, crosses only across the t’s, 
and.a plain distinction between u’s and n’s, as a compositor has no connecting sense of 

ar to guide him m deciphering a name when it is obscurely written, 

Secondly—when: the capital letter I or J occurs in a name, (as Henry I. Jones,) 
make.it with the pen to represent it in print, and then no mistake can occur; and 
where a list of names, or more than one, is written, a comma should be made after 
each—-as Thomas Smith Walker Johnson might be made to signify one, two, or four 
names. - 

‘Writers for the press should understand that compositors, as a general thing, are 
paid by the piece for their work, and that, if their manuscript is badly written, it is a 
downright robbery of their labor, as they are compelled to waste hour upon hour to 
ae in an intelligible shape which the author has hurriedly or carelessly neglected 
to do. 





COTTON GROWING IN NATAL, = -s 
_. A.settler.of three years’ standing, writing from Port Natal, says :-— 


I shall dismiss this subject by a few remarks on cotton growing here. This article 
will and does grow, and vigorously, too, in this country, as may be seen on plantations 
on the banks of the River Umganee—which, though now totally neglected, and the 
plants stifled with weeds, are producing cotton abundantly,—no one thinking it worth 
while to pick it. But the instability of labor op-rates against its being cultivated to 
any extent. I am personally acquainted with the farmers of these plantations, who 
state that in addition to their inability to get the requisite amount of steady cheap la- 
bor, they had to sell their cotton for from $d. to 1d. per tb. to persons living here. 
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1.—Hand-Book of Literature and the Fine Arts; comprising Complete and Accurate 


Definitions g all Terms employed in: Belles-Lettres, Philosophy, Theology, Law, 

Mythology, Painting, Music, Sculpture, Architecture, and all Kindred Arts, Com- 

iled and Arranged by Gronge Ritzer and Bayarp TayLog, Large 12mo., pp. 647. 
ew York: G. P. Putnam. ice. 

This volume forms the second part of Putnam’s Home Cyclopedia. The aim of its 
accomplished compilers has been to furnish the reading community, and more especially 
the large class of students in our colleges and seminaries of learning, with a compre- 
hensive hand-book or Lexicon of all branches of literature and art. On literature, in 
particular, it embraces all terms of logic and rhetoric, criticism, style, and language ; 
sketches of works which stand as types of their age or tongue ; reviews of all systems 
of philosophy and theology, both of ancient and modern times; and a complete sketch 
of the history of literature among all nations, made-up entirely from original sources. 
It also includes all the\most important terms of common and international law, tech- 
nical words and phrases in dhiiesoyhy and theology, &c., and is prepared from the 
most recent sources. : td 
2,—Putnam’s Semi-Monthly Library for Travelers and the Fireside. No.1. Home 

and Social Philosophy. From Household Words edited by Cuartes Dickens. 

First Series, 12mo., pp. 264. New York: G. P. Putnam. 

Few enterprises of this kind present more attractive features at the outset than this 
of the “Semi-Monthly Library.” The first number contains such selections from 
Dickens’ “ Household Words” as relate more directly to domestic and social Economy. 
The essays are pithy, entertaining, and valuable, and it will hardly be — to select 
a greater variety of choice reading at so cheap. a price as this and the subsequent 
volumes promise, 


8.—Demoir of the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, late Rector of Walton, Herts. By Rev. 

T. S. Bivss, M. A. With an Introduction by Sreruzn H. Tyye, D. D. 2 vols. 

12mo., pp. 409 and 398. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

There is much in the lives of sincere and ardent men, whatever may be their views, 
which is instructive. The subject of this memoir was neither greatly distinguished 
for intellectual powers or peculiarities of character; he was, however, remarkably 
active, sincere, and earnest in the Christian duties of his profession, which led him, in 
many instances, to act prominently before the public. Thus he is already well known 
for his active piety and general usefulness. The life of such a man is entitled to 
favor and is always sure to receive it. These volumes will amply reward, by gratifi- 
cation and instruction which they impart, every serious and devotional reader for his 
perusal of them. As a portraiture of an eminent, active, and usefu, land somewhat 
distinguished clergyman, they are unexceptionable. 
4—The Young Christian. By Jacos Assorr; very greatly improved and en- 

larged. With numerous Engravings. 12mo., pp., 402. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 

This volume is intended to serve as a guide to the young inquirer in first entering 
upon his Christian course. It is for all who are first commencing a Christian life, 
without regard to their age. Its views are those of orthodox Christianity, and its 
main design is, rather to enforce the practice, and not to discuss the theory of religion. 
It simply explains and illustrates Christian duty. All those who are familiar with 
the lucid and attractive style of the author, need no explanation of the interesting 
manner in which this work is prepared. 

5.— Winter in Spitzbergen: a Book for Youth. From the German of C. HiLpDEBRANDT. 

By E.Goopricu Sairu. 16mo,, pages 800. New York: M. W. Dodd. 

The author of this volume has evidently passed a winter in that inhospitable region 
called Spitzbergen. The scenes which he describes possess a novelty which will in- 
terest and attract youthful readers, while the instruction from his pages is valuable 
and useful. The translation has been made with care, and with strict regard to the 
original text. 
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6.—The Ways of Providence; or “ He doeth all things well.” 
18mo., pp. 215. 


7.—Seed Time and Harvest; or, “ Whatsoever a Man Soweth, that shall he also 
Reap.” By T.S. Anravur. 18mo.,, pp. 216. 


8.—Of-Hand Sketches, a little dashed with Humor. By T.S. Anruur. 18mo.,, pp. 
216. 


By T. 8. Anruur. 


9.— Words for the Wise. By T.S. Antuur. 18mo., pp. 215. 


10.—Home Scenes and Home Influences, a Series of Tales and Sketches. By T.S. Ar- 
THuR. 18mo., pp. 216. 


11.—Stories for Young Housekeepers, By T.S. Anraur. 18mo., pp. 212. 
12.—Lessons in Life, for All who will Read Them. By T.S. Anruur. 18mo., pp. 215. 


These interesting volumes belong to “ Arthur's Library for the Household.” Their 
contents consist of tales, the moral of which relates to almost every important point 
connected with the affairs of daily life. They are written in a very genial and excel- 
lent spirit, and with much vigor. As stories, they will be found full of interest to the 
members of every household, and they convey most excellent precepts. They caunot 
fail of a welcome in every family. 


18.—The Life of William Penn ; with Selections from his Correspondence and Auto- 
* Biography. By Samur. M. Janney. 8vo. pp. 558. Philadelphia: Hogan, Per- 
kins, & Co, 

The author of another Life of William Penn claims attention from the public on the 
ground of having had access to original materials, which have enabled him to furnish 
a more full and accurate account of the original than had hitherto been given to the 
world. This work was early undertaken and nearly completed before other biogra- 
phies appeared. In these pages we are presented with Penn not only as a Christian, 
a statesman, and a man, but as he speaks respecting himself. One hundred and forty 
of his letters and nearly the whole of his autobiography, will here be found. In re- 
lation to the affairs of Pennsylvania alone, the work is more comprehensive than any 
other history. It is written in a manly and able manner, with just discrimination of 
Penn's character and abilities, and will unquestionably become, in every sense of the 
word, the Life of William Penn. 


14.—The Natural History of the Human Species, By Lizvrenant-Cotonet Caares 
Hamitton Smirn. With Illustrations, 12mo., pp. 419. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


The subject of this work has become one of the most interesting topics of the day, 
both from its intrinsic importance and from the various bearings which have been 
given to it by philanthropists and others. The unity of the human race has long been 
a subject of discussion, and the present state of our knowledge is probably more ad- 
vanced, respecting the facts that relate to it, than at any former period. It bas long 
occupied the attention of this writer, and in his work he adopts the side to which 
Agassiz, Van Amringe, Dr. S. G. Morton, and others give their sanction. In these 
pages, however, will be found the arrangements of authors of both sides, impartially 
and fully stated as the space will admit, and also a sketch of the views of those who 
are not committed to either side. 


15.—-Handbooks of Natural Philesophy and Astronomy. By Dionysius Larpyer, 
D.C. L. First Course—Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Sound, 
Optics. Tllustrated by upward of four hundred engravings on wood. 12mo., pp. 
740, Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 


In the preparation of this work the author has aimed to meet the wants of those 
who desire to obtain a knowledge of the elements of physics, without pursuing them 
through their mathematical consequences and details. It may, therefore, be under- 
stood not only by persons of ordinary education, but be with advantage placed in the 
hands of pupils in the higher classes in scheols. In a word, all those who are desirous 
to sustain and improve their knowledge of the general truths of physics, and of those 
laws by which the order and stability of the material world is maintained, will find 
this an invaluable work. 


16.—The Gospel Harmony, Chronologically Arranged in Separate Lessons for Sunday 
Schools and Bible Classes. By Waren Kine, A. M. Fourth edition. 18mo., pp. 
225. New York: M. W. Dodd. 
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1%.—Homeopathy: an Examination of its Doctrines and Evidences, 
raisaton Hooxer, M.D. 12mo. New York: C. Scribner. 


We have not examined this work solely for the purpose of determining whether its 
author entirely refutes the principles of Homeopathy, and, perhaps, we should hardly 
be competent critics on the subject; but when an author commences a task of the 
kind by donouncing as foolish and absurd the system which he attempts to explode, it 
rather seems as if he was about to undertake an argument in favor of his own peculiar 
views, than a scientific investigation of principles. The object of a scrutinizing in- 
vestigation is to detect truth or falsehood, whereas, in this instance, the first sentences 
of the work decide that important point. We are not writing as friends of Hahne- 
mann. The volume consists of the prize dissertation before the Rhode Island Medical 
Society, and is worthy of perusal for its intrinsic merits, apart from every claim as a 
scientific effort. 


18.— Memorials of the Life and Trials of a Youthful Christian in Pursuit af Health, 
as developed in the Biography of Nathaniel Cheever, M.D. By Rev. Henry T. 
Yuerver. With an Introduction by Rev. Gzo. B. Cuxever. 12mo,, pp. 355. New 
York: Charles Scribner. 
i Few persons whose existence has been so brief as that of the subject of this memoir 
have done or written so much that is interesting or instructive in a biographical form, 
The subject of this memoir was evidently a young man of elevated mind and high ac- 
complishments. The facts of his life, as they come from the glowing pen of his broth- 
er, will be read with unusual interest. To those of kindred minds, this volume will 
meet with an unusual welcome, and none can peruse its sympathizing pages without 
finding much instructive and improving to themselves. 


19.—The Imperial Guard of Napoleon ; From Marengo to Waterloo. By J.T. Heap- 
Ley. 12mo., pp. 810. New York: Charles Scribner. 

s This volume is in that impressive and popular style so peculiar to the author. It 

presents the life of the Old Guard, in camp and in social scenes, rather than attempts 

i to describe their exploits. It is an enthusiastic subject with all readers, and in this 

volume it is handled with masterly success, 


20—Elwood'’s Grain Tables; Showing the Value of Bushels and Pounds of different 
kinds of Grain, Calculated in Federal Money; so Arranged as to Kxhibit at a 
Single Glance, the Value at a Given Price, from Ten Cents to Two Dollars per 
Bushel, of any Quantity, from§One Pound to Ten Thousand Bushels ; with other 
Convenient and Useful Tables connected. with Produce transactions. By James L, 
Etwoop. 12mo., pp. 200. Philadelphia: Henry C. Baird, 


: This work is very highly recommended as one of great convenience to all buyers 
| and sellers of grain throughout the United States, from its complete adaptedness to 
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the objects desired. The arrangement of the tables is such that the value of any 

number of bushels and fractions of a bushel can be seen at a glance of the eye, of all 

the different kinds of grain bought and sold in our markets. These prices are all 
: stated in Federal Money, which currency is introduced more and more into general 
| use in the calculations constantly. 









21.—Familiar Science, or the Scientific Hxplanation of Common Things. Edited by 

R. E. Pererson, member of the Academy of National Sciences, 12mo, pp. 658 

Philadelphia: George W. Childs. , 

A vast amount of facts and principles relating to the several branches of natural 

sciences, such as “heat,” “non-metallic elements,’ “metals,” “ organic chemistry,” 

: sam &e., &e., is embodied in this volume. It has been selected and arranzed with 

judgment ard intelligence, Its information is of that kind which must be exceedingly 

useful, especially to young persons, and it is entitled to the attention of parents and 

teachers, as one of those few books calculated to awaken the interest and excite the 
inquiries of youth, 












22.— Woman and her Needs. By Mrs. E. Oakes Smita. 12mo., pp. 120. N : 
Fowlers and Wells. 7 ne RTE, ee 


The contents of this volume consist of a series of articles heretofore published in 
one of the city dailies, There is much truth and many excellent sentiments in them 
They are marked by an unusual degree of liberality, and will arouse a purpose in fa- 
vor of a neliorating many of the hardships attending woman’s lot. 
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23.—Coz’s Companion to the Sea Medicine Chest, and Compendium of Domestic Medi- 
cine ; Particularly Adapted for Captains of Merchant vessels, Missionaries and 
Colonists, with Plain Rules for Taking the Medicines; to which are added Diree- 
tions for Restoring Suspended Animation, the Method of Obviating the effects of 
Poisons, a Plain Description of the Treatment of Fractures and Dislocations, and 
a Concise account of the Asiatic Cholera. Revised and Enlarged. By R. Davis. 
First American from the thirty-third London Edition. 12mo., pp. 216. New York: 
8.8. & W. Ward. 

Few medical works contain so much in so small a compass as can be found in these 

es. On the subject of Materia Medica, and the application of remedies for diseases, 
it is very clever and explicit. Few persons can hil of advantage in its use. The 
large number of editions which it has reached in London is the best evidence of its 
value. 

24.—A New Method of Learning the French Language : embracing both the Analytic 
and Synthetic Modes of Instruction ; being a Plain and Practical way of acquir- 
ing the Art of mea 6 Speaking, and Composing French. On the Plan of Wood- 
bury’s Method with the German. By Lovis Fasquerix, LL.D. 12mo., pp. 499. 
New York: Mark H. Newman. 

No young person at the present day can be regarded as possessing a complete edu- 
cation without some knowledge of the French. To promote this object, a great 
variety of works have been published. No one of them, however, appears to have 
gone so thoroughly into the nature and construction of that language as this volume. 
At the same time the pupil is led on step by step, until his knowledge of the rudi- 
ments, and the construction of the French tongue is very complete. The only objec- 
tion we notice is, that the work appears somewhat more voluminous than was 
necessary. 
25.—The Rainbow in the North: A Short Account of the Establishment of Christian- 

ity in Rupert's Land, by the Church Missionary Society. By S. Tucker. 12mo., 

pp. 808. New York: Robert Carter. 

Prince Rupert’s Land lies above the northern boundary of the Canadas, and embra- 
ces those countries watered by the rivers that fall into Hudson’s Bay. It is the expe- 
rience of missionaries among the natives of this distant region of which this volume 
treats. It will be found to possess unusual interest, both from the information which 
it affords respecting those natives, and from the pictures of life among them here pre- 
sented. 
26.—Aylmere ; or the Bondmen of Kent, and other Poems. By Robert T. Conrad 

12mo., pp. 325, Philadelphia: E. H. Butler. 

This is the tragedy complete, which in the hands of Forrest, under a more abridged 
form, has in former years met with such great success upon the stage. Its beauty of 
versification—its brilliant thoughts and fine passages are such as to secure for it a 
permanent value. 
27.—The New Testament: or the Book of the Holy Gospel of our Lord and our God, 

Jesus the Messiah. A Literal Translation from the Syriac Peshitu Version. By 

James Morpocs, D.D. 8vo, pp. 515. New York: Stanford & Swords. 

The Syriac version of the New Testament was written a brief period after our Sav- 
iour was on the earth. The words of the language are in part the same, probably, as 
those used by him. This translation aims to be as literal and expressive of the sense 
of the original as it was possible to make it with a due regard to the construction of 
our language. The author has been assisted by the works of a great number of schol- 
ars who treated of the Syrian tongue, and from his well known ability and intelligence 
he can hardly have failed to have done full justice to the original. 


28.—Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL. D. By his 

Son-in-Law, Rev. Wittiam Hanya, LL.D. Vol. 3, 12mo., pp. 581. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. ; 

This volume continues the memoirs of one of the brightest ornaments of the Scot- 
tish Church. The name of Chalmers has ever been entitled to, and held in respect. 
In these pages we have, without doubt, the most complete biography of him which 
will ever be given to the world. It is evidently prepared with great care and labor, 
and is rich in facts respecting the deceased, extracts from his diary, his opinions, 
and all that can be of interest in connection with such a man, 
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29.—The Life of John Stirling—By Tuomas Cantyte. 12mo, pp. 344. Boston: 

Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 

Whatever comes from the pen of Carlyle is worthy of attention, but in this instance 
we have the life of a man as earnest, as deeply sensitive to wit, as himself. A kin- 
dred spirit, in many ae ge and one whom he seeks to vindicate from the injustice 
of other biographers. The volume is written in his best style, and is very free from 
that unpardonable affectation in the use of language into which he has fallen of late 
years, 


30.—Life in varied Phases; Illustrated in a Series of Sketches, By Mrs. Canouina 

H. Burter. 12mo., pp. 288. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 

The contents of this volume comprise nine different tales, or rather pictures of life, 
sketched, as the author states, “both in the sunshine of gladnesy,and in the shades of 
affliction.” Each contains an excellent moral, and the perusal of them will afford both 
interest and improvement. 


81L—The Golden Legend. By Henry Wapswortu Lonerettow. 12mo., pp. 301. 

Boston : Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the beauty or merits of Longfellow’s works. The 
opinion of the public has long since been formed on this subject. In these pages will 
be found a poem which is among the choicest productions of its author. 
82.—The Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. By Naruanre. Hawrnorye; with En- 

gravings by Baker from designs by Billings. 16mo., pp. 256. Boston: Ticknor, 

Reed & Fields. 

In these pages it has been the aim of the author to render many of the classical 
tyths into easy reading for youth. In this novel effort he has been quite successfal, 
and has produced a work of much interest to youthful readers. Indeed the pen of 
Hawthorne treats well whatever it touches, 


83.—The Illustrated Atlas und Modern History of the World ; Geographical, Polit- 

ical, Commercial, and Statistical. By R. Montgomery Martin. Parts 41 and 42. 

New York: John Tallis & Co. 

The maps contained in these Parts consist of a “comparative view of Islands, 
Lakes, Rivers, Mountains,” d&c., “Central America,” and a large and very beautiful 
plate representing the “city of Liverpool.” The text contains a portion of an Index 
Gazeteer of the World. 


34.—Tallis’s Scripture Natural History for Youth. Parts 7 and 8. Large 18mo. 


These cuts, which are designed to represent all the beasts, birds, fish, &c., mentioned 
in Scripture, are better executed than almost anything of the kind that has been is- 
sued in this country. The descriptions are very clear, simple and concise. The whole 
series will form an excellent work for youth. 


35.—“ No Such Word as Fail,” or Home Tales for Youth. By Atice C.Nrat. 18mo., 
pp. 188. New York: D. Appleton & Oo. 
A more charming Juvenile is seldom issued from the press. It delineates the hero- 
ism of three youths whose excellent principles and pure hearts enabled them to triumph 
over all difficulties. 


86.—The Scalp Hunters: or Romantic Adventures in Northern Mexico, By Capt. 
Mayne Rew. 8vo., pp. 204. Philadelphia: Lippincot, Grambo & Co. 
A tale of unusual vivacity and interest. It is written in a very graphic style, and 
the scenes and events which it describes are full of life and spirit. 
87.—The Life and Adventures of Don Quixote and his Squire, Sancho Panza, Re 
vised and Corrected, with all the Original Notes. ‘Translated from the Spanish by 
Cuas. Jarvis, of London. 8vo., pp. 301. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 
A cheap edition of this work, which places it within the reach of all. 
Me arte Handbook of Life Insurance. 12mo., pp. 87. New York: Charles B, 
orton. 
As a manual of life insurance, especially as it relates to the manner in which the 


business is conducted in this country, this little work is very full and complete. For 
the use of agents and those interested in the subject it was to be particularly valuable. 
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$9.—Buchanan’s Journal of Man. Vol, 3., No. 6. December. 

The present number of this able journal opens with a lengthy description of the 
“ Aztec Children,” who form one of the most striking exhibitions of the present day. 
There are two of them, a male and female; they are low in stature, and with ex- 
tremely attenuated figures. Their heads present the most striking peculiarities, which 
seem to puzzle the most scientific to determine the race of mankind to which they 
belong. ‘Ihe peculiarities consist in a huge and monstrous prominence of the nasal 
bones of the face and the upper jaws, while the occiput at the back of the head ap- 
pears to be entirely wanting. ‘lhe forehead is very retreating, and that portion of the 
cranium containing the brain is extremely small, and the size and prominence of the 
face is immense. Physicians and learned men have examined them with amazement. 
They are generally regarded as belonging to the race of Aztecs from Mexico. They 
appear to be about seVen or eight years of age, and still retain their first teeth. They 
are lively, active, observing, but seem to be degenerate offsprings of a race of degene- 
rate men. They cannot be ranked with idiots, as they do nvt, like them, lack a mani- 
festation of intellectual qualities. The position taken in this journal is that they 
belong to the Taltec race of Central America; their heacs have not been artificially 
deformed, although they are smaller than was ever before known with children of 
their age; their facial appearance offers strong marks of idiotic degeneracy in the 
breed, while they bear a close resemblance to the profiles found in the ruins of Central 
America. 
40.—The Catholic Offering: A Gift Book for All Seasons. Containing a Series of 

Pieces, in Prose and Verse, for Different Parts of the Year. By the Kt. Rev. Wm. 

Waisu, D. D., Bishop of Halifax. 8vo, pp. 550. New York: Edward Dunigan 

& Brother. 

A beautiful book. It is printed in large and clear type, upon fine paper, and bound 
in a very rich and elegant style. Its contents consist of numerous very finely exeuted 
engravings of persons and scenes of the highest interest to the religious mind. ‘The 
pieces are quite numerous, and are of both a devotional and miscellaneous character. 
They are written with great elegance of style and richness of thought and language, 
such as is rare in works even of this class. ‘I'o every serious mind the work will prove 
very acceptable, while by the Catholic, in particular, it will be held in high esteem. 


41.—The Scourge of the Ocean ; a Story of the Atlantic. By an Officer of the U. 8. 
Navy. 8vo. pp. 214. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 


A lively and attractive story. 


42.—Directions for Cooking, in its Various Branches. By Miss Leste. Forty-second 
Edition, thoroughly revised, with additions, 12mo., pp. 528. Philadelphia: Henry 
C. Baird. 
This is one of the best of cook-books, for it is American in its tastes and its recom- 
mendations. The success which it has met with is unparalleled. 


438.—Salander and the Dragon: A Jomance of the Hartz Prison. By Freprnic 
Wii Suettoy, M.A. 12mo,, pp. 250. New York: John 8, Taylor. 
Slander, that mischievous fault, is here personified under the title of Salander ; and 
its evil consequences are represented in an allegory, which displays much invention 
and skill, and which will be read with considerable pleasure and interest. 


44.—The Life of a Vagrant, or the Testimony of an Outcast to the Value and Truth 
of the Gospel, 12mo., pp. 165. New York: Robert Carter. 

This volume has already attracted a surprising interest abroad. It is the life of one 
who was born to a state of degradation aud want, but becoming impressed by the in- 
fiuence of high and devoted principles, he was stimulated, by the vitality of these 
truths, to overcome his ignorance and degradation, and rise to the standard of a man. 


45.—Olive Leaves. By Mrs. Sicournry. Illustrated. 12mo., pp. 806. New York: 
Robert Carter. 
Such little sketches as these, from the graceful pen of Mrs. Sigourney, can hardly 
fail to enlist the feelings of youth, while they are certain to awaken permanent im- 
pressions of an excellent kind. 


46.—A" Manual of Christian Atonement. By Rev. Taomas Larz, A.M. 18mo,, pp. 
158. New York: M. W. Dodd. 
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